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1 THE 
SECOND PART 
o F 


DON QUIXOTE 


ä 


BOOK II. 


— 


CHAP. I. 


How the Vicar and the Barber paſs'd their time with- 
Don Qu ix OTE, rouching his mnfirmity. 


11D Hamet Benengali tells us, in the 
ſecond part of this hiſtory, and Don 
Quixote's third ſally, that. the Vicar 
and Barber, were almoſt a whole 
month without ſeeing him, becauſe 
they would not renew, and bring to 
— | remembrance, things done and paſt. 
Notwithſtanding, they forbore not to viſit his Niece and 
the Old Noman, charging them they ſhould be careful 
to cheriſh him, and to give him comforting meats to 
eat, good for his brain; Form whence, in all likelihood, 
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anſwer d, that they did 
ſo, and would do it with all poſſible love and care: 


all his ill proceeded. They 


For they perceiv'd that their maſter continually gave 
ſigns of being in his entire judgment; at which, the two 


receiv'd great joy, and thought they took the right 


courſe, when they brought him inchanted in the ox 
waine, as hath been declar'd in the firſt part of this fo 
Famous, as punctual hiſtory, So they determin'd to 
viſit him, and make ſome trial of his amendment, 
which they thought was impoſſible ; and _ not to 
touch upon any point of knight-errantry, becauſe the 
would not endanger the ripping up of a ſore, whoſe 
ſtitches made it yet tender. 

At length, they viſited him, whom they found ſet 


up in his bed, clad in a waſte- coat of green baze, on 


his head a red Toledo bonnet, ſo dry'd and wither'd up, 
as if his fleſh had been mummy'd. He welcom'd 
them, and they ask'd him touching his health ; of it, 
and himſelf, he gave them good account, with much 


judgment and elegant phraſe, and, in proceſs of diſcourſe, 


they fell into ſtate-matters and manner of govern- 
ment, 22 this abuſe, and condemning that; re- 
forming one cuſtom, and rejecting another; each of the 
three making himſelf a new law - maker, a modern Ly- 
curgus, and a ſpick-and-ſpan new Solon; and they ſo 
refin'd the commonwealth, as if they had clapp'd it 
into a forge, and drawn it out in another faſhion 
than they had put it in. Don Quixote, in all, was ſo 
diſcreet, that the two examinants, undoubtedly believ'd, 
he was quite well, and in his right mind. The 
Niece and the Old Woman were preſent at this diſcourſe, 
and could never give God thanks enough, when they 
ſaw their maſter with ſo good underſtanding: But the 
Vicar changing his firſt intent, which was, not to med- 
d. A matters of chivalry, would now make a thorough 


tria of Don Quixote s perfect recovery; and fo, now | 


and then, tells him news from court; and amongſt o- 
thers, that it was given out for certain, that the Turi 


was come down with a powerful army ; that his de- 


ſign was not known, nor where ſuch a cloud would 
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diſcharge itſelf ; and that ail Chriſtendom was affright- 
ed with this terror, he puts us in with his yearly 
alarm: Likewiſe, that his majeſty had made ftron 

the coaſts of Naples, Sicily, and Malta. To this, fad 
Don Quixote, his majeſty hath done like a moſt politick 
warrior, in looking to his dominions in time, leſt the ene · 
my might take him at unawares: but, if my counſel 
might prevail, I would adviſe him to uſe a preven- 
tion, which he is far from thinking on at preſent. The 
Vicar {ſcarce heard this, when he thought with himletf, 
God defend thee, poor Don Quixote; for, methinks, 
thou fall'ſt headlong from the high-top of thy mad- 
neſs, into the profound bottom of thy ſimplicity. 
But the Barber, preſently being of the Vicar's mind, 
asks Don Quixote, what advice it was he would give? 
for peradventure, ſaid he, it is ſuch an one as may be 
put in the roll of thoſe many idle ones that are uſually 
given to princes. Mine, Goodman Shaver, quoth Don 
Quixote, is no ſuch. I ſpoke not to that intent, re- 


ply'd the Barber, but that it is commonly ſeen, that 


all, or the moſt of your projects, that are given to his 
majeſty, are either impoſſible, or frivolous; either in 
detriment of the king, or the kingdom. Well, mine, 
quoth Don Quixote, is neither impoſſible nor frivo- 
lous ; but the plaineſt, the juſtelt, the moſt mana- 
geable and compendious, that may be contain'd in the 
thought of any projector. You are * a telling us 
it, Mr. Don Ouixote, ſaid the Vicar. I would not, 
reply'd he, tell it you here now, that it ſhould be 
early to morrow in the cars of ſome privy counſel- 
lor, and that another ſhould reap the praiſe and reward of 
my labour. For me, quoth the Barber, ] paſs my 


word here, and before God, to tell neither king nor 


keiſar, nor any earthly man, what you ſay: an oath, 
I learnt out of the ballad of the Vicar, in the preface 
whereof he told the king of the thief that robb'd him 
of his two hundred double piſtoles, and his gadding 
mule. I know not your hiſtories, ſaid Don Quixote. but 
I preſume, the oath is good, becauſe I know Mr. Barber is 
he an honeſt mam, If were not, ſaid the Vicar, I 
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would make it good, and undertake for him, that he 
ſhall be dumb in this buſineſs, under pain of excom- 
munication. And who ſhall undertake for you, Mr, 
Vicar, quoth Don Quixote? My profeſſion, anſwer'd 
he, which is to keep, counſel. Body of me! ſaid Don 
Quixote, is there any more to be done then, but that 
the king cauſe proclamation to be made, that, at a 
prefix d day, all the knights-errant, that rove up and 
down Spain, repair to the court? and if there came 
but half a dozen, yet ſuch an one there might be a- 
mongſt them, as would deſtroy all the 7T#urk's power. 
Hearken to me, hoe! and let me take you with me: 


do you think it is ſtrange, that one knight-errant | 


ſhould conquer an army of two hundred thouſand 
tighting men, as if altogether but one throat, or were 
made of ſugar-pellets ? But tell me, how many ſtories 
are full of thoſe marvels? You ſhould have brave Don 
Belianis alive now, with a pox to me, for I'll curſe no 
other; or ſome one of that invincible lineage of Ama- 
dis de Gaul: for if any of theſe were living at this day, 
and ſhould affront the Turk, T'faith I would not be in 
his coat: but God will provide for his people, and 
ſend ſome one, if not ſo brave a knight-errant as 


thoſe formerly, yet at leaſt that ſhall not be inferior 


in courage; and, God knows my meaning, and I ſay 
no more. Alas! quoth the Neice at this inſtant, hang 
me, if my maſter have not a deſire to turn knight-er- 
rant again. Then, cry'd Don Quixote, J muſt die fo, 
march the Turk up and down when he will, and as 
he can; I fay again, God knows my meaning. Then, 
{aid the Barber, good firs, give me leave to tell you 
a brief tale of an accident in Sevil, which, becauſe it 
falls out here ſo pat, I muſt needs tell it, Don ADurx- 
ote was willing, the Vicar and the reſt gave their at- 
tention, and thus he began. 

In the houſe of the madman, at Seil, there was 


one put in there by his kindred, to recover him of 


his loſt wits, he was a Batchelor of Law, gra- 
duated in the canons at Oſuna, and, though he had 


been graduated at Salamanca, yet, as many are of opi- 
nion, 
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nion, he would have been mad thereto; this Batche- 
lor, after ſome years impriſonment, made it appear 
that he was well, and in his right wits; and to 
this purpoſe writes to the Archbiſhop, deſiring him 
— and with forcible reaſons, to deliver 
him from that miſery in which he liv'd, fince, by 
God's mercy, he had now recover'd lus loft und - 
ſtanding : and that his kindred, only to get his wealth, 
had kept him there, and ſo meant to hold him ſtill 
wrongfully, till his death. The Archii/hep, induc'd 
by many ſenſible and ditcreet lines of his, command- 
ed one of his Chaplains, to inform himſelf, from rhe 
Rector of the houſe, of the truth; and to {peak alſo 
with the madman, that, if he perceiv'd he was in his 
wits, he ſhould give him his liberty, The chaplain 
did this, and the Rector ſaid that the party was till 
mad, that altho' he had ſometimes fair intermiſ- 
lions, yet, in the end, he would grow to ſuch a raving, 
as might equal his former diſcretion, as he told him, 


. he might perceive, by diſcourſing with him. The 


Chaplain would needs make trial, and coming to him, 
talk'd. with him an hour and more, and, in all that 
time, the madman never gave him a croſs, nor wild 


_ anſwer, but rather {poke advis'dly, that the Cheplain 


was forc'd to believe him to be ſenſible enough; and, a- 
mongſt the reſt, he told him, the rector had an inck- 
ling againſt him, becauſe he would not loſe his kin- 


dreds preſents, that he might ſay he was mad by fits: 
withal he ſaid, that his wealth was the greateſt wrong 


to him in his evil fortune, ſince, to enjoy that, his 
enemies defrauded him, and would doubt of God's 
mercy to him, that had turn'd him from a beaſt 
to a» man. Laſtly, he ſpoke ſo well, that he made 
the Rector to be ſuſpected, and his kindred thought 
covetous and damnable perſons, and himſelf ſo diſ- 
creet, that the Chaplain determin'd to have him with him, 
that the Archbiſhop might ſee him, and be ſatisfyd of 
the truth of the buſineſs. With this good belief, 
the Chaplain requir'd the Rector, to give the Batche- 
lor the cloaths he brought with him thither : who 
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reply'd, -defiring him to conſider what he did, for 
that the party was ſtill mad: but the Redor's advice 
prevail'd nothing with the Chaplain, to make him 
leave him; ſo he was forc'd to give way to the Arch- 
biſhop's order, and to give him his apparel, which 
was new and handſome: and when the Madman faw 
himſelf civilly clad, and his madmans weeds off, he 
requeſted the Cha lain, that, in charity, he would let 
him take his leave of the madmen, his companions. 
The Chaplain told him, that he would likewiſe accom- 
pany him, and ſee the madmen that were in the houſe. 
So up they went, and with them ſome others there pre- 
ſent, and the Batchelor being come to a kind of cage, 
where an outrageous madman lay, altho' as then ſtill 
and quiet, he ſaid, Brother, if you will command 
me ought, I am going to my houſe; for now it 
hath pleas'd God, of his infinite goodneſs and mercy, 
without my deſert, to bring me to my right mind : 
I am now well and ſenſible, for unto God's power 
nothing is impoſſible. Be of good comfort, truſt in 
him, that ſince he hath turn'd me to my former e- 
ſtate, he will do the like to you, if you truſt in him. 


1 will be careful to ſend you ſome dainty to eat, and by 


any means eat it; for, let me tell you what I know 
by experience, that all our madneſs proceeds from 
the emptineſs of our ſtomachs, that fills our brains 


with air: Take heart, take heart; for this dejecting 


in miſery, leſſens the health, and haſtens death. An- 
other madman, in a cage over-againſt, heard all the 
Batchelor's diſcourſe, and, raiſing himſelf upon an old 
matreſs, upon which he lay ark naked, ask d aloud, 
who it was that was going away, ſound, and in his 


wits. The Batchelor reply'd, It is I, brother, that am 


going, for I have no need to ſtay here any longer 
or which I render infinite thanks to God, that hath 


done me ſo great a favour. Take heed what you 


ſay, Batchelor, reply'd the Madman, let not the de- 


vil deceive you; keep ſtill your foot, and be quiet 


here at home, and ſo you may ſave a bringing back. 
I know, quoth the Barchelor, I am well, and ſhall 
nced 
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need to walk no more ſtations hither. You're well, 
faid the Madman: the event will try; God be with 
yu but I ſwear to thee by Jupiter, whoſe majeſty 
reprejent on earth, that, for this days offence, 1 will 
eat up all Sevi, for delivering thee from hence, and 
ſaying thou art in thy wits ; I will take ſuch apuniſh- 
ment on this city, as ſhall be remember'd for ever 
and ever, Amen, Know'ſt not thou, poor raſcal Bat- 
chelor, that I can do it, fince, as I ſay, J am thun- 
dering 7upiter, that carry in my hands the ſcorch- 
ing bolts, with which, I can, and uſe to, threaten 
and deſtroy the world? But in one thing only will 
1 chaſtiſe this ignorant town; which is, that for three 
years together there ſhall fall no rain about it, nor the 
_ liberties thereof, counting from this time and inſtant 
henceforward, that this threat hath been made. Thou 
free, thou ſound, thou wiſe, and I mad, I ſick, I 
bound ; as ſure will I rain as I mcan to hang my 
ſelf. The ſtanders-by gave attention to the Mad- 
man: but our Batchelor, turning to the Chaplain, and 
taking him by the hand, ſaid, Be not afraid, fir, nor 
take any heed to. this madman's words : for if he 
be Fupiter and will not rain, I, that am Neptune, the 
father and god of the waters, will rain as oft as I 
liſt, and need ſhall require. To which, quoth the 
Chaplain, nay, Mr. Neptune, it were not good anger- 
ing Mr. Fupiter. I pray ſtay you here ſtill, and ſome 
other time, at more leiſure and opportunity, we will 
return for you again. The Rector and ſtanders-by began 
to laugh, and the Chaplain grew to be half abaſh'd: 
the Batchelor was uncloath'd, there remain'd, and 

there the tale ends. | 
Well, is this the tale, Mr. Barber, quoth Don Quix- 
ote, that becauſe it fell out ſo pat, you could not but 
relate it? Ah, Goodman Shaveſter, Goodman Shaveſter, 
how blind is he that ſees not light through the bottom 
of a meal-ſive? and is it poſlible that you ſhould not 
know, that compariſons made, betwixt wit and wit, 
valour and valour, beauty and beauty, and betwixt birth 
and birth, are always odious and ill taken? I am not 
| B 4 Np- 
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Neftune, god of the waters, neither care I who thinks 
me a wile man, I being none, only I am troubled to 
Jet the world underſtand the error it is in, in not re- 
new ing that moſt happy age, in which the order of 
knight-errantry did flouriſh: but our deprav'd times de- 
ſerve not to enjoy lo great a happineſs, as former ages, 
when Kknights-errant undertook the defence of king- 
doms ; the protection of damſels; the ſuccouring of or- 
phans; the 1 the proud; the reward of the hum- 
ple. Moſt of your knights now-a-days, are ſuch as ruſ- 
ſle in their ſilks, their cloth of gold and ſilver, and ſuch 
rich ſtuffs as theſe they wear, rather then mail, with 
which they ſhould arm themſelves. You have no knight 
Now that will lie upon the bare ground, ſubject to the 
rigour of the air, armed cap-a- pie. none now that up- 
right on his ſtirrups, and leaning on his launce, ſtrives 
to be head - ſleep, as they {ay your knights-errant did: 
you have none now, that, coming out of this wood, en- 
ters into that mountain, and from thence tramples over 
a barren and deſart ſhore of the ſea, moſt commonly 
ſtormy and unquiet; and finding at the brink of it ſome 
little cock- boat, without oares, fail, maſt, or any kind of 
tackling, caſts himſelf into it with undaunted courage, 
yields himſelf tothe implacable waves of the deep main, 
that now toſs him as high as heaven, and then caſt him 
as low as hell; and be expos'd to the inevitable tempeſt, 
when he leaſt dreams of it, finds himſelf at leaſt three 
thouſand leagues diſtant from the place where he em- 
bark'd himſelf : and, —_ on a remote and unknown 
ſhore, lights upon ſucceſſes worthy to be written in 
braſs, and not parchment. But now, ſloth triumphs up- 
om induſtry, idleneſs on labour, vice on vertue, preſump- 
tion on valour, the theory on the practice of arms, which 
only liv'd and ſhin'd in thoſe golden ages, and in thoſe 
knights-errant. If not, tell me, who was more vertu- 
ous, more valiant than the renown'd Amadis de Gaul? 


more diſcreet than Palmerin of England? more affable 


and free, than Tirante the White ? more gallant than Li- 
ſuart of Greece? a greater hackſter, or more hack d than 
Don Belianis? more undaunted than Perian of Gaul? who 
= a 
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Chap i. Don QUIXOTE. 9 
a greater undertaker of dangers than Feliſmarte of Her- 
cania, who more ſincere than Eſplandian? who more cour- 
teous than Don Cierongilio of Thracia? who more fierce 
than Rodomant? who wiſer than King Sobrinus? who. 
more couragious than Renaldo? who more invincible 
than Roldan? who more comely, or more courteous, 
than Rogero? from whom the Dukes of Ferrara at this 
Day are deſcended, according to Turpin in his coſmo- 
graphy. All theſe knights, and many more, maſter 
Vicar, that I could tell you, were knights-errant, the 
very light and glory of knight-hood. Theſe, or ſuch 
as theſe, are they 1 wiſh for; which, if it could be, his 
majeſty would be well ſerv'd, and might fave a great 
deal of .expence, and the Turk might go ſhake his cars. 
And therefore, let me tell you, I ſcorn to keep my houſc, 
fince the Chaplam delivers me not, and his Jupiter, as 
Goodman Barber talks, reigns not; here am I that will 
reign when l liſt: this I ſpeak, that Goodman Baſon may 
know I underſtand him. | 

Truly Mr. Don Quixiote, ſaid the Barber, J ſpoke it 
not to that end, and ſo help me God, as I meant well, 
and you ought not to reſent any thing. I know well 
enough whether I ought or no, Sir, reply'a Don Quix- 
ote. Then, quoth the Vicar, well, go to: I have not 
ſpoken a word hitherto, I would not willingly remain 
with one ſcruple which doth grate and gnaw upon my 
conſcience, ſprung from what Mr. Don Oxixore hath 
here told us. For this, and much more, you have full, li- 
berty, good Maſter Vicar, ſaid Don Quixote, and ther e- 
fore tell your ſcruple, for ſure it is no pleaſute to conti- 
nue with a ſcrupulous conſcience. Under correction, 
quoth the Vicar, this it is, I can by no means be per- 
ö that all that troop of knights: errant, which you 
nam'd, were cver true, and really perſons of fletti and 
bone in this world: I rather imagine all is fiction, tics, 
and lies, or dreams ſet down by men waking, or, to {ay 
trulier, by men halfaſl-ep. There's another error, quot hi 
Don ®©zixote, into which many have fall n, who \.ieve 
not that there have been ſuch knights in the world: ant 
I my feif many times in divers companies, and upon 
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ſeveral occaſions, have labour'd to ſhew this common 
miſtake, bur ſometimes have fail'd in my purpoſe, at o- 
thers not; ſupporting it upon the ſhoulders of truth, which 
is ſo infallible, that I may ſay, that with theſe very eyes 
I have beheld Amadis de Gaul, who was a goodly tall 
man, well complection'd, had a broad beard, and black, 


an equal countenance, betwixt mild and ſtern, a man of 


{mail diſcourſe, flow to anger, and ſoon appeas d: and, 
Juſt as I have delineated Amad's, I might, in my judg- 
ment, paint and decipher out as many knights-errant, 
as are inall the hiſtories of the world: for by apprehend- 


ing, they were ſuch as their hiſtories report them, by 


their exploits they did, and their qualities; their features, 


colours, and ſtatures, may, in good philoſophy, be gueſs'd 


at. How big, dear Mr. Don Quixote, quoth the Barber, 
might giant Morgante be? touching giants, quoth Don 

Ouixote, there be different opinions, whether there have 

been any or no in the world: but the holy ſcripture, which 

cannot err a jot in the truth, doth ſhew us plainly, that 

there were, telling us the ſtory of that huge Philiſtine 

Goliah, that was ſeven cubits and a half high, which is an 

unmeaſureable greatneſs. Beſides, in the iſle of Sicilia. 
there have been found ſhank-bones, and ſhoulder- bones 

ſo great, that their bigneſs ſhew'd their owners to have 
been giants, and as huge as high towers, which geome- 
try will make good. But, for ell this, I cannot eaſily 
tell you how big Margante was, though, Iſuppoſe, he was 
not very tall; to which opinion I incline, ra T find 

in his hiſtory, where there is particular mention made of 

his acts, that many times he lay under a roof: and there- 
fore, ſince he found an houſe that would hold him, *tis 
plain, he could not be of extraordinary bigneſs. Tis 

true, quoth the Vicar, who delighting to hear him talk 
ſo wildly, ask'd him what he thought of the faces of 
Renalllo of Montalban, Don Roldan, and the reſt of the 

twelve peers of France, who were all knights-crrant. 
For Renaldo, quoth Don Quixote, I dare boldly ſay, he 

woas broad-fac'd, his complexion high, quick and full 

ey d, very exceptious, and extremely cholerick; a lover of 

ahieves and debaucht company. Touching Rolando, or 
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Chap. l. Don QUIXOTE. It 
Rotolando, or Orlando; for hiſtories afford him a'l theſe 
names, I am of opinion, and affirm that he was of a 
mean ſtature, broad-ſhoulder'd, fomewhat bow-legg'd, a- 
burn bearded, his body hairy, and his looks threatning, dull 
of diſcourſe, but affable and well behav'd. If Orlando. 
ſaid the Vicar, was ſo ſweet a youth as you deſcribe 
him, no marvel though the fair Angelica difdain'd him, 
and left him, for the handſome, brisk and conceited beard- 
budding Medor ; and that ſhe had rather have his ſoftneſs, 
than t'others roughneſs. That Angelica, quoth Don 

uixote, was a light houſe-wife, a gadder, and a wan- 
ton, and left the world as full of her fopperies, as the re- 
ports of her beauty : ſhe deſpis'd a thouſand knights, a 
thouſand both valiant and diſcreet, and contented her ſelf 
with a poor beardleſs page, without more wealth or ho- 
nour, than what her famous linger Ariaſto could give her 
in token of his thankfuilnefs to his friends love; either 
becauſe hedurſt not in this reſpect, or becauſe he would 
not chaunt what befel this lady, after her baſe proſtitu- 
tion; for ſure her carriage was not very honeſt: ſo he left 


her when he ſaid, 


And bow Cataye's ſcepter ſhe Lad at will, 
Perhaps, ſome one will. ; rite with better quill. 


And undoubtedly this was a kind of propheſy, for 
poets are called Fates, that is, ſooth- ſayers; and this truth 
hath been clearly ſecn; for ſince that time, a famous 
Andaluſian poet wept, and {ung her tears: and another 
famous and rare poet of Caſtile, her beauty, But tell mz, 
Mr. Don Quixote, quoth the Barber, was there ever any 


poet that wrote a ſatyr againſt this fair lady, amonglt 


thoſe many that have written in her praiſe? I am well 


perſwaded, quoth Don Quixote, thar if Sacripant or Or- 


lando had been poets, they had trounc'd the damſel: for 
it is an ordinary thing amongſt pcets once diſdain'd , 
or not admitted by their fain'd miſtreſſes, fain'd in- 
deed, becauſe they fain they love them, toxevenge them- 
felves with ſatyrs and libels; a revenge truly unwor- 


thy noble ſpirits: but hitherto I have not heard of any 
Fo inta- 
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infamatory verſe gant the lady Angelica, that hath 


made any hurly-burly in the world. Strange, quoth the 


Vicar, With that they might hear the Niece and the 


Old Woman, who were before gone from them, keep a 
noiſe without in the court : ſo they went to ſee what 
was the matter. 


CHAT IL 


Of the notable fray that Sancho Panca had with the 


Niece and the Old Woman, and other delightful 
paſſages. | 


HE ſtory ſays, that the noiſe which Don Quix- 

ote, the Vicay and the Barber heard, was of the 
Niece and the O d Moman, that were rating Sancho Panca, 
that ſtrove with them for entrance to ſee Don Quixote, 
who kept the door againſt him. What will this blood- 
hound have here? ſaid they, get you home to your own 
Houſe, for you are he and none elſe, that doth diſtract 
and ring- lead our maſter, and carry him aſtray. To 
which? quoth Sancho, woman of ſatan, T am he that is 
diſtracted, ring- ed, and carry'd aſtray, and not your ma- 
fter, twas he that led me up and down the world, and 
you deceive your ſelves, and underſtand by halves: he 
drew me from my houſe with his coney-catching, pro- 
miſing me an iſland. which I yet hope for. A plague 
of your Iſlands, reply'd the Niece ) curs'd Sancho ! and 
what be your iſlands? is it any thing to cat, goodman 
glutton, you cormorant, as you are? 'tis not to eat, 
quoth Sancho, but to rule and govern, better than four 
Cities, or four of the king's judges. For all that, faid 


the OA Poman, you come not in here, you bundle of 


' miſchief, and ſick of wickedneſs; get you home and 
govern there, and ſow your grain, and leave ſecking 
after iſlands or dilands. The Vicar and the Barber took 
eat delight to hear this dialogue between the three: 
but Don Orixore, fearing leſt Sancho ſhould out with 
all, and ſho4'd blunder out a company of malicious foo- 
eries, or ihould touch upon points that might * 
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Chap. Don QUIXOTE. 13 
for his reputation, he call'd him to him, and command- 
ed the women to be ſilent, and to let him in. Sancho 
entred, and the Vicar and Barber took leave of Don Quix- 
ate, of whoſe recovery they diſpair d, ſeeing how much 
he was bent upon his wild thoughts, and how much he 
was beſotted with his damn'd knights-errant. So, quoth 
the Vicar to the Barber, you ſhall quickly, goſſip, per- 
ceive, when we leaſt think of it, that our gallant takes 
his flight again by the river. No doubt, ſaid the Bar- 
ber, but I wonder not ſo much at the knight's madneſs, 
as the ſquire's ſimplicity, that believes ſo in the iſlands. 
and I think all the art in the world will not drive that 
out of his noddle. God mend them, ſaid the Vicar, and 


let us expect what iſſue the multitude of this knightand 


{quire's abſurdities will have: for it ſeems they were 
both fram'd out of one forge, as it were, for the ma- 
fler's madneſs without the ſervant's folly, is not worth 
a chip. Tis true, ſaid the Barber, and I ſhould be glad 
to know their preſent diſcourſe. I warrant, ſaid the 
Vicar, the Niece and Old Woman will tell us all when 
they have done, for they are not ſo mannerly as not to 
hearken. In the interim, Don Quixote lock d in San- 
cho, and thus diſcours'd' with him: I am very ſorry, 
Sancho, you ſhould affirm and make good, that I was 
he that drew you from your dog-hole cottage, know- 
ing that I willingly left mine, a palace. in compariſon ; 
we went out jointly, ſo we march'd on, and ſo we held 


our whole peregrination; both of us having undergone 


the ſame lot, the ſame fortune; and, if cnce thou waſt 
toſs'd ina blanket, I have been banged an hundred times, 
and herein have I the advantage 4 thee. Why, it was 
very fit, anſwer' d Sancho, for, as you hold, misfortunes 
are more annex'd to knights-errant than to their ſquires. 
Thou art deceiv'd, Sancho, quoth Don Quixdte: for ac- 
cording to the ſaying, Quando caput dolet, & c. T un- 
derſtand no other language but mine own, {aid Sancho : 
Why I mean, reply d Don Quixote, that when the head 
akes, all the body is out of tune: ſo that I, being thy 
lord and maſter, am thy head, and thou a part of me, 


| lince thou art my ſervant; in which reſpect, the ill that 


touch- 
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toucheth me, muſt concern and grieve thee, and ſo thine 
me. Indeed, quoth Sancho, it ought to be fo: but when 
I was toſs'd in the blanket, my head ſtood aloof, like a 
part, beholding me fly in the air, without any feeling my 
ef; and ſince the members are bound to ſuffer for the 
ead, the head in requital ſhould alſo ſuffer for them. 


You mean, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, that I had no feel- 


ing of your being toſs'd? And it you mean ſo, do not, nei- 
ther imagine any ſuch thing : for at that time, I was 
more vext in ſpirit, than thou could'ſt be in body: but 
leave we this fer the preſent ; for we ſhall have leiſure 
to conſider and rectify it: and tell me, friend Sancho, 
what ſay the common people of me? In what eſtima- 
tion do the gentlemen hold me? In what the · knights 
and gallants? What ſay they of my valour? What of my 
exploits? What of my affability? What diſcourſe they 
touching my plot in raiſing and reſtoring to the world, 
the long forgotten order of knight-errantry ? To con- 
clude, F would have thee tell me all that thou haſt heard: 
and you muſt tell me, without adding to my praiſe, or 
diminiſhing my diſpraiſe; for it is the part of loyal ſer- 
vants, to tell the naked truth to their maſters, in its na- 
tive colour, without increafing it by flattery, or diminiſh- 
ing it for any other vain reſpect : and I would have thee, 
Sancho, learn by the way, that if the naked truth ſhould 
come to the ears of princes, without the apparel of 
flattery, we ſhould have another manner of world, and 
other ages would be call'd iron, and not ours, and this 
would be the golden age. And let me adviſe thee, San- 
cho, that well and diſcreetly thou tell me the truth of 
what thou know'ſt, concerning my demand. I ſhall, 
with a very good will, Sir, quoth Sancho, upon condi- 


tion that you ſhall not be angry at what I ſhall tell you, : 


fince you will have the naked truth, without any other 
cloathing than what J have ſeen her with. By no means 
will be angry, an{wer'd Don Quixote, thou may'ſt 
ſpeak freely, Sancho, and without any diſguiſe. Why 
then, firſt of all, I muſt tell you, the common people hoid 
you for a notable madman, and that Jam no leſs a cox- 
comb, The ordinary gentlemen ſay, that, not contain- 
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Chap. 2. Don QUIXOTE 15 
ing vour ſelf within the limits of gentry, you will needs 
be Don your ſelf, and be a man of honour, having but 
three or four acres of land, and a rag before, and another 
behind. The knights ſay, they would not have you poor 
ſquires be rank'd with them, that clout their own ſhoes, 
and take up a ſtitch in their own black ſtockings with 

reen ſilk. That concerns not me, quoth Don Quix- 
ote, for thou ſeeſt that I go always well clad, and never 
patcht: indeed a little torn ſometimes, but more with 
my armour, than by long wearing. Concerning your 
valour, quoth Sancho, your affability, your exploits, and 


| your plot, there be different opinions: ſome ſay, you are 


a madman, but a merry one: others, that you are va- 
liant, but withal unfortunate: a third ſort, that you are 
affable, but impertinent: and thus _ diſcant upon us, 
that they leave neither you nor me a ſound bone. Why, 
look thee, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, whereſoever ver- 
tue is eminent, it is perſecuted: few or none of thoſe 
brave Hero's that have liv'd, have, ſcap'd malicious ca- 
lumniation. Julius Ceſar, that moſt couragious, molt 
wiſe, moſt valiant captain, was noted to be ambitious, 
and to be ſomewhat ſlovenly in his apparel and his con- 
ditions. Alexander, who for his exploits obtain'd the 
title of Great, is {aid to have been given to drunkenneſs. 
Hercules, he, with his many labours, was ſaid to have 
been laſcivious and a ſtriker: Don Galaor, brother to 
Amadis de Gaul, was grudg'd at for being offenſive: and 
his brother for a ſheep-biter. So that, Sancho, ſince ſo 
many worthy men have been calumniated, I may well 
ſuffer mine, if it have been no more than thou tell'ſt 
me. Why, there's the quiddity of the matter, body of 
my father, quoth — Was there any more ſaid 
then, ſaid Don Quixote? There's more behind yet, ſaid 
Sancho; all that was {aid hitherto, is cakes and white- 
bread to this: but if you will know all concerning theſe 


calumnies, i'll bring you one hither by and by, that ſhall 


tell em you all without miſſing a ſcrap; for laſt night 
Bartholomew Carraſco's ſon arriv d, that comes from 
ſtudy, from Salamanca, and hath proceeded batchelor; and 


as I went to bid him welcome home, he told me that 


your 


— — 


* 
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your Hiſtory vras in print, under the title of the moſt 


ingenious gent leman Don @ztixore de la Mancha; and 
he tells me that I ara mention too, by mine own 
name of Sancho ca, and Dalcinea del Toboſo is in too, 
and other mat ters that paſs'd berwixc us; at which Tam 
amaz d, and ble{s'd my ſelf how the hii.ortan, that wrote 
them, could come to the knowledge of them. Aſſure 
thee, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, the author of our hiſto- 
ry is ſome ſage inchanier : for ſuch are not ignorant of 
all ſecrets they write. Well, ſaid Sancho, if he were 
wiſe and an inchanter, I will tell you, according as Sam- 
ſon Carraſco told me, for that's the man's name that 
ſpoke with me, that the author's name of this Hiſtory 
is Cid Hamete + Beregena. That is the name of a Moor, 
ſaid Don Quixote. It is very like, quoth Sancho, for 

our Moors are great lovers of * Berengens. Sancho, ſaid 

on Quixote, you are out in the Moor's firname, which 
is Cid Hamete Benengeli, and Cide in the Arabick ſignifi- 
eth lord. It may be ſo, quoth Sancho, but if you will 
have the Barchelor come to you, T']l bring him to your 
flying. Friend, quoth Don Quixote, thou ſhalt do me 


a ſpecial pleaſure, for I am in ſuſpence with what thou 


haſt told me, and will not eat a bit till Iam inform'd of 
all. Well, I go for him, ſaid Sancho; and, leaving his 
maſter, went for the Batchelor, with whom, a white 
after, he return'd, and the three had a paſſing pleaſant 
dialogue. | 
CHAP. III. 


The ridiculous diſcourſe that paſs'd betwixt Don Quixote, 


Sancho, and the Batchelor, Samſon Carraſco. 


ON Quixote was monſtrous penſative, expect- 
ing the Batchelor Carraſco, from whom he 


hop d to hear the news of himſelf in print, as Sancho had 


+ Ii ſhould be Benengeli, but Sancho ſimply miſtakes, as 
olloawerh in the next note. * Berengens rs a fruit in Spain, 
which they boil with ſod meat, as wwe do carrats; and here 
vas Sancho's * in miſtaking, and to thin that 
name Was given the Author for loving the fruit. 1 
w 
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told him, and he could not be perſuaded that there was 
ſuch a hiſtory, ſince yet the blood of enemies, kilbd by 
him, was ſcarce dry upon his ſword-vlade; and would 
they have his noble acts of chivalry already in the preſs? 
notwithſtanding,he thought that ſomewiſe man,or friend, 
or enemy, by way of inchantment, had committed them 
to the preſs: if a friend, then toextol him for the moſt 
remarkable of any knight-errant : if an enemy, to an- 
nihilate them, and clap em beneath the baſelt and mean- 
eſt that ever were mention'd of any inferior ſquire, al- 
though, thought he to himſelf, no acts of —_— were 
ever divulg'd: but if there were any hiſtory, being of a 
knight-errant, it muſt need be lofty and ſtately, famous, 
magnificent, and true. With this he comforted him- 
ſelf ſomewhat, but began to be diſcomforted, to think 
that his author muſt be a Moor, by reaſon of that name 
of Cid: and from Moors there could be no truth expect- 
ed; for all of them are cheaters, impoſtors, and chy- 
miſts. 

He fear'd likewiſe, that he might treat of his love 
with ſome indecency, that might redound to the leſſen- 
ing and prejudice of his lady Hulcinea del Toboſo's hone- 


ſty, he deſir d that he might declare his conſtancy, and 


the decorum that he had ever kept toward her, contem- 

ning queens and empreſſes, and damſels of all forts, keep- 

ing diſtance with violences of natural motions. San- 

cho, and Carraſco, found him thus toſs'd and turmoil'd in 

theſe, and many ſuch like imaginations, whom Don 
uixote receiv'd with much courtely. 

This Batchelor, though his name was Samſon, was 
not very tall, but a notable wag-halter, lean-fac'd, but 
of a good underſtanding ; he was about four and twen- 
ty years of age, round-fac'd, flat-nos'd, and wide- 
mouth'd, all ſigns of a malicious diſpoſition, and a friend 
to conceits . merriment, as he ſhew'd it when he 
faw Don Quixote; for he fell upon his knees beforc him, 
faying, good Mr. Don Quixote, give me your greatneſs's 
hand, for by the habit of St. Peter, which I wear, you 
are, Sir, one of the moſt complete knights-errant, that 


Welk 


hath been, or ſhall be upon the roundneſs of the earth. 
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fare, Cid Hamete Benengeli, that left the ſtories of your 


greatneſs to poſterity, and more than well may that cu- ; 
rious author fare, that had the care to cauſe them to be 
tranſlated out of the Arabick into our vulgar Caſiilian, | 


to the general entertainment of all men. 


Don Quixote made him riſe, and ſaid; Then it ſeems 
my hiſtory is extant, and that he was a Moor, and a wile þ 
man that made it. So true it is, quoth Samſon, that 
upon my knowledge, at this day, there be printed above | 
twelve thouſand. copies of your hiſtory : if not, let Por- 


tugal, Barcelona, and Valencia ſpeak, where they have 


been printed; and the report goes, that they are now | 
printing at Antwerp, and I have a kind of gueſs, that 
there is no nation or language where they will not be | 
tranſlated. One of the things then, quoth Don Quix- 
ore, that ought to give a man vertuous and eminent | 
content in, is, to fee himſelf living, and to have a good | 
name from every body's mouth, to be printed, and in 
the preſs. I ſaid with a good name: for otherwiſe, no 
death could be equall'd to that life. If it be fora good | 


name, {aid the Batchelor, your worſhip carries the prize 


from all knights-errant: for the Moor, in his language, N 
and the Chriſtian in his, were moſt careful to paint, to 
the life, your gallantry, your great courage in attempt- 


of dangers, your patience in adverſities, and your 


in | 
ſufferance, as well in misfortunes, as in your wounds; 
your honeſty and conſtancy in the ſo Platonick loves of | 
your ſelf and my lady Donna Dulcinea del Toboſo, I never, 


reply'd Sancho, heard my lady ſtil'd Don before, only the 


lady Dulcinea del Toboſo; and there the 2 erreth j 
id Car- | 


ſomewhat. This is no objection of moment, 
raſco. No truly, quoth Don Quixote, but tell me Signior 
Batchelor, which of the exploits of mine are moſt pon- 
derous in this hiſtory ? 

In this, ſaid the Batchelor, there be different opinions, 
as there be different taſtes: ſome delight in the adventure 
of the wind-mills, that you took to be briareans and gi- 
ants: Others in that of the fulling-hammers: this man 
in thedeſcription of the two Armies, which afterwards 
fell out to be two flocks of ſheep; that man doth extol 
your 
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your adventure of the dead man, that was carry'd to be 
buried at Segovia: one ſaith, that that of the freeing of 
the gally-ſlaves goes beyond them all: Another, that 
none comes near that of the Benitian giants, with the 
combate of the valorous Biſcayner. Tell me, ſaid San- 
cho, Sir Batchelor, comes not that in of the Tangneſian car- 
riers, when our precious Rozinante long'd for the for- 
bidden fruit? The wide man, ſaid Samſon, left out no- 
thing, he ſets down all moſt punctually, even to the 
very capers that Sancho fetcht in the blanket. Not in 
the blanket, reply'd Sancho, but in the air, more than 1 
was willing, 

According to my thought, ſaid Don Quixote, there 
15no human hiſtory in the world, that hath not his chan- 
ges, eſpecially thoſe that treat of chivalry, which can- 
never be full of proſperous ſucceſs. For all that, reply'd 
the Batchelor, there be ſome that have read your hi- 
ſtory, that would be glad the authors had omitted fome 
of thoſe infinite baſtings, that in divers encounters were 
given Sir Don Qui xote. I, there, quoth Sancho, comes 
m thetruth of the ſtory. They might likewiſe in equi- 
ty filence them, ſaid Don ®ixore, ſince thoſe actions, 

at neither change nor alter the truth of the ſtory, are 
beſt left out, if they muſt redound to the miſprizing of 
the chief perſon of the hiſtory. ZEneas i faith was ne- 
ver ſo pitiful, as Virgil paints him out: nor Ulyſſes ſo ſub- 
til, as Homer deſcribes him. True it is, ſaid Samſon, but 
it is one thing to write like a poet, and another like an 
hiſtorian; the poet may ſay or ſing things, not as they 
were, but as they ought to have been: and the hiſtorian 
muſt write things, not as they ought to be, but as they 
have been, without adding or taking away ought from 


the truth. 


Well, faid Sancho, if you go to telling of truths, we 
ſhall find that this Signior Moor hath all the baſtings of 
my maſter and me; tor I am ſure they never took mea- 
ſure of his worſhip* s ſhoulders, but they took it of all 
my body too; but no marvel, for, as my maſter himſelf 
faith, the reſt of the parts muſt participate of the head's 
grief, Sancho, you are a crack-rope, quoth Don Quix- 

ote, 


2 
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ore, Pfaith you want no memory, when you liſt to have 
it. If I would willingly forget thoſe cudgelings that 1 
have had, the bunches yet freſh on my ribs would 
not conſent. Peace Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, and 
interrupt not the Batchelor, whom I requeſt to pro- 
ceed, and tell me what is ſaid of me in the men- 
tion'd hiſtory. And of me too, ſaid Sancho, for it is 
ſaid, that I am one of the principal perſonages of it. 
Perſonages, and not Par ſonages, you would ſay, Sancho, 
quoth Samſon. More correcting of words, quoth 


Sancho? Go to this; and we ſhall not end in all our , 
life-time. Hang me, Sancho, ſaid Samſon, if you be | 


not the ſecond perſon in the ſtory, and you have 
ſome, that had as live hear you ſpeak, as the beſt 
there: tho' others will not ſtick to ſay, you were 
too credulous to believe, that your government of the 
iſland, offer d by Sir Don Quixote here preſent, might 
be true. | 
There 1s yet ſhun-ſhine upon the walls, quoth Don 
uixote, and when Sancho comes to be of more years, 
With the experience of them, he will be more able and 
fit than now, to be a governour. By the maſs, ſaid 


Sancho, if I be not fit to govern an iſland at theſe 


ears, I ſhall never govern, tho' I come to be as old 
is Methuſalem; the miſchief is, that the ſaid Iſland 
is delay'd I know not how, and not that I want 
brain to govern it. Leave all to God, Sancho, ſaid 
Don Quixote, for all will be well, and perhaps better 
than you think for; and the leaves in the tree 
move not without the will of God. 

"Tis true indeed, ſaid Samſon, for, if God will, Sancho 
ſhall not want a thouſand iflands, much leſs one. TI 
have ſeen, ſaid Sancho, of your governours in the 
world, that are not worthy to wipe my ſhoes, and, 
for all this, they give 'em titles, and are ſerv'd in 


plate. Thoſe are 1 of iſlands, . 2 
at 


Samſon, but of other eaſier governments; for they t 
govern iſlands, muſt be at leaſt Grammarians. For 
your gray, I care not, but your mare I could like 


well enough: but leaving this government to God's 
| hands, 
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Chap. 3. Don QUIXOTE. 
hands, let him place me where he pleaſeth : I ſay, Sir 
Batchelor Samſon Carraſco, that J am infinitely glad 
that the author of the hiſtory hath ſpoken of me, in 
ſuch ſort, that the things he ſpeaks of me, do not 
cloy the reader; for, by the faith of a Chriſtian, if he 
had ſpoken any thing of me not befitting an * old 
Chriſtian, as J am, I ſhould make deaf men hear on't. 
That were to work miracles, ſaid Samſon. Mira- 
racles or not miracles, quoth Sancho, every man 
look how he ſpeaks or writes of men, and ſet 
not down each thing that comes into his noddle in a 
mingle-mangle. One of the faults that they lay, ſaid 
Carraſco, is in that hiſtory, is this; that his author put 
in it a certain novel or tale, intitl'd, the Curious Im- 
pertinent: nor that it was ill, or not well continu'd, 
but that it was unſeaſonable for that place, neither 
had it any thing to do with the hiſtory of Don 
Quixote. 

Pll hold a wager, quoth Sancho, the dog- bolt hath 
made a gallimawfry. Let me tell you, ſaid Don 

uixote, the author of my ſtory is not wiſe, but 
ſome ignorant prater, that at unawares, and without 
judgment, undertook it, hab-nab, as Orbaneja the pain- 
ter of Deda; who being ask'd, what he painted, an- 


ſwer'd, As it happens, ſometimes he would paint ye 
a Cock, but ſo unlike, that he was forc'd to write 


underneath, in Gothiſh letters, This is à Cock: and thus 
I believe it is with my hiſtory, that it had need of a 
comment to make it underſtood. 

No ſurely, replied Samſon, it is ſo conſpicuous, and 
ſo void of difficulty, that children may handle him, 
youths may read him, men may underſtand him, and 
old men may celebrate him: To conclude, he is fo 

lean'd, ſo read, and ſo known to all forts of Peo- 
ple, that they ſcarce ſee a lean horſe paſs by, when 
they ſay, There goeth Roſmante: And amongſt theſe, 
pages are moſt given to read him: You have no 


great man's withdrawing-room that hath not a Don 


* 11 Spaniſh Chriſtiano Vieio, & name they deſire to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Moors by. Quix- 
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Quixote in him, ſome take him; if others lay him 
down; theſe cloſe with him; they demand him: Laſt- 
ly, the ſtory is the moſt pleaſing, the leaſt hurtful 
or entertainment, that hath hitherto been ſeen; for 
all over it, there is not to be ſeen a diſhoneſt word, 
or one like one; nor an imagination leſs than catho- 
lick. 
He that ſhould write otherwiſe, quoth Don Quix- 
ote, ſhould write no truths, but lies, and he that doth 
ſo, ought to be burn'd, like them that coin falſe 
money; and I know not what the author meant, to 
put in novels and ſtrange tales, = ſtory affording 
him matter enough; belike, he holds himſelf to the 
proverb of chaff and hay, c. Well, I'll tell you, out 
of mentioning only my thoughts, my ſighs, my tears, 
my honcſt wiſhes, and my on-ſets, he might have 
made a greater volume than all Toffatus's works. 
Indeed, Signior Batchelor, all, that I conceive, is, that 
to write a hiſtory, or any other work of what ſort 
ſoever, a man had need of a ſtrong judgment, and a 
Tipe underſtanding. To {peak wittily, and write con- 
ceits, belongs only to good wits : The cunningeſt 
part in a play is the fool's ; becauſe he muſt not be a 


fool, that would well counterfeit to ſeem ſo: an hiſtory 


is as a ſacred thing, which ought to be true and 
real, and where truth is, there God is, inaſmuch as 
concerneth truth, howſoever; you have ſome that do 
ſo compoſe and caſt their works from them, as if 

they were fritters. 
There is no book ſo bad, ſaid the Batchelor, that 
hath not ſome good in it. No doubt of that, ſaid 
Don Quixote: but many times it falls out, that thoſe 
that have worthily hoarded up, and obtain'd great fame 
by their writings, when they commit them to the 
reſs, they either altogether loſe it, or in ſomething, 
[eſſen it. The reaſon of it, quoth Samſon, is this, that 
as the printed works are view'd by leiſure, their 
faults are eaſily eſpy d, and they are ſo much the 
more pry'd into, by how much the greater the au- 
thor's fame is: men famous for their wits, great 
poets, 
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¶ poets, illuſtrious hiſtorians, are always, or for the moſt 


part, envy'd by them, that have a pleaſure, and a 
rarticular paſtime, to judge of other men's writings, 
without publiſhing their own. That's not to be won- 
dei'd at, cries Don Quixote, for there be many di- 


vines that are nothing worth in a pulpit, and are ex- 
cellent in knowing the defect or exceſs of him that 


preacheth. All this, ſaid CO Sir Don Quixote, 
is right, but I could wiſh ſuch cenſures were more 


; mild, and leſs ſcrupulous, in looking on the moats of 


the moſt clear ſun of his works, whom they bite; for, if 


¶ aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, let em conſider how 
much he watch'd, to ſhew the light of his work, 


, without the leaſt ſhadow that might be: and it might 


be, that what ſeems ill to them, were moles that 


ſometimes increaſe the beauty of the face that hath 
them; and thus, I fay, that he that prints a book, puts 
himſelf into a manifeſt danger, being of all impoſſi- 
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bilities, the moſt impoſſible to frame it ſo, that it may 
content and fatisfy all that ſhall read it. 

The book that treats of me, quoth Don Quixote, 
will have pleas'd very few. Rather contrary, ſays 
Samſon, for, as Stultorum infinitus eft numerus, an in- 
finite number have been delighted with this hi- 
ſtory, but ſome found fault, and craftily tax'd the 


author's memory; in that he * to tell, who 
was the thief that ſtole Sancho's 


apple; for there 
is no mention there, only it is inferr'd that he was 
ſtole, and not — after we ſee him mounted upon 
the fame Aſs, without knowledge how he was found. 
They alſo ſay, that he forgot to tell what Sancho did with 
thoſe hundred piſtoles, which he found in the mail in 
Sierra Morena, for he never mentions them more ; and 
there be many that deſireto know what became of them, 
and how he imploy'd them, which is one of the eſſen- 


| tial points in the work. 


Maſter Samſon, ſaid Sancho, Jam not now for your 
reckonings or relations, for my ſtomach is faint, and if 
I fetch it not again with a ſup or two of the old dog, 
it will make meas gaunt as St. Lucia; I have it at _ 

an 
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and my pig's- eye ſtays for me; when I have din'd I am 
for ye, and will ſatisfy you. and all the world in any 
thing you will ask me, as well mo the loſs of 
mine Aſs, as the expence of the hundred piſtoles: and fo, 


without expecting any reply, or exchanging another 
word, home he goes. Don Quixote, intreated the Bat. 
chelor to ſtay and take a pittance with him; the Bar. 


chelor accepted the invitement, and ſo ſtaid dinner : be- 


fide their ordinary fare, they had a pair of houſhold pid. 
geons added; at table they diſcours'd of chivalry, Car- 


raſco follow'd his humour, the banquet was ended, and 


they ſlept out the heat: Sancho return'd, and the for- 


mer diſcourſe was renew'd. 


C HAP. IV. 


How Sancho Panca ſatisfies the Batchelor Samſon Car- 4 


taſco's doubts and demands; with other accidents wor- 


thy to be known and related. 


Ancho came back to Don Quixote's houſe, and, | 


turning to his former diſcourſe, {aid : Touching | 
what Mr. Samſon deſir d to know; who, how, and | 


when my Aſs was ſtol'n: By way of anſwer, I ſay, 
that the very ſame night we fled from the hue-and- 
cry, we enter'd Sierra Morena, after the unfortunate 


Ihr 


adventure of the gally-ſlaves, and the dead man that | 
was carrying to Segovia; my maſter and I got us into 
a thicket, where, he leaning upon his launce, and I | 
upon my dapple, both of us well bruis d and wea- 
ry'd with the former skirmiſhes, we fell to ſleep as | 
ſoundly, as it we had been upon four feather-beds; e- 


ſpecially I, that ſlept ſo ſoundly, that he, whoſoever | 
he was, might eaſily come and put me upon four 
| Nakes, which he had faſten d upon both ſides of my 


pack- ſaddle, upon which he left me thus mounted; 


der me. | 


and without perceiving it, got my dapple from un- 


This was eaſy to be done, and no ſtrange acci- | 
dent; for we read that the {ame happen d to Sacri- | 
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tant, when being at the ſiege of Albraca, that fa- 
mous thief Brunelo, with the {elf-ſame, flight got his 
horſe from under his legs. Sancho procceds: It was 
light day, ſaid he, when I had ſcarce ftretch'd my 
ſelf, but the ſtakes fail'd, and I got a good ſquelch 
upon the ground: then I look'd for mine aſs, but 
not finding him, the tears came to mine eyes, and T 
made ſuch ſtrange moan, that if the author of our 
hiſtory omitted it, let him be aſſur d he forgot a wor- 
thy paſſage. I know not how long after, coming 
with my lady the princeſs Micomicona, I knew mine 
aſs, and that he who rode on him, in the habit of a 
Gipſon, was that Gines de Paſſa monte, that cheater, 
that arrant miſchief-monger, that my maſter and T 
freed from the chain. 

The error was not in this, {aid Samſon, but that; 


before there was any news of your als, the author 


ſtill ſaid, you were mounted upon the ſelf-ſame By. 
pie. I know not what to fay to that, quoth Sancho, 
but that either the hiſtorian was deceiv'd, or elſe it 
was the careleſneſs of the Printer. Without doubt, 
faith, Samſon, twas like to be ſo: But what be- 
came of the piſtoles ? were they ſpent ? 

I ipent them upon my ſelf, quoth Sancho, and on 
my wife and children, and they have been the cauſe 
that ſhe hath endur'd my journies and careers, which 
1 have fetch'd in my maſter Don Ofixote's ſervice: 
for if I ſhonld have return'd empty, and without 
mine aſs, I ſhould have been welcom'd with a pox: 
and if you'll know any more of me, here I am, 
that will anſwer the king himſelf in perſon; and let 
no body intermeddle to know, whether I brought, 
or whether 1 brought not ; whether I ſpent or ſpent 
not; for if the blows that I have had in theſe 
voyages were to be paid in money, tho' every 
one of them were tax'd but at three farthings a- 
piece, an hundred piſtoles more would not pay 
me the half of them; and let every man loox 
to himſelf, and not take white for black, and black 
Y ow, III. C for 
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for white, for every man is as God hath made him, 

and ſometimes a great deal worſe. | 
Let me alone, quoth Carraſco, for accuſing the 
author of the hiſtory, that if he print it again, he 
ſhall not forget what Sancho hath ſaid, which ſhall 
make it twice as good as it was. Is there ought 
elſe, Sir Batchelor, ſaid Don Quixote, to be mend- 
ed in this Legend? Yes marry is there, ſaid he, 
but nothing ſo important as what hath been mention- 
ed. Perhaps the author promiſeth a ſecond part, quoth 
Don _ : He doth, faid Samſon, but faith, he 
neither finds nor knows who hath it; fo that it is 
doubtful, whether it will come out or no: ſo 
that partly for this, and partly becauſe ſome hold 
that ſecond parts were never good; and others, 
that there is enough written of Don Quixote, it is 
doubted, that there will be no ſecond part, altho* |: 
fme, more jovial than Saturniſts, cry out, let's have 
more Quixotiſms; let Don Quixote aſſault, and San- 
cho ſpeak, let the reſt be what they will, this is e- 

nough. And how is the author inclin'd ? 

| To” which, ſaid Samſon, when he hath found this 
hiſtory, that he ſearcheth after with extraordinary di- 
ligence, he will ſtreight commit it to the preſs, rather 
for his profit tho', than for any other reſpect. To 
this, ſaid Sancho, What! doth the author look after 
money and gain ? *tis a wonder if he be in the 
right : rather he will be like your falſe ſtitching tay- 
lors upon Chriſtmas Eves ; for your haſty work is ne- 
ver well perform'd : let that Mr. Moor have a care 
of his buſineſs, for my maſter and I will furniſh him 
with rubbiſh enough at hand, in matter of adventures, 
and with ſuch different ſucceſſes, that he may not on- 
ly make one ſecond part, but one hundreth : the poor 
flow thinks belike, that we ſleep here in a hay-mow ; 
well, let it come to ſcanning, and he ſhall ſee whe- 
ther we be defective: This I know, that if my ma- 
ſter would take my counſel, he ſhould now be a- 
broad in the champion, remedying grievances, recti- 
fying wrongs, as good knight - errants are wont to — 
| | * 
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No ſooner had Sancho ended this diſcourſe, when the 
neighing of Rozinante came to his ears, which Don 
Oautxote took to be moſt auſpicious, and reſolv'd 
within three or four days after to make another ſal- 
ly, and manifeſting his mind to the Batchelor, ask'd 
his advice to know which way he ſhould begin his 
journey; Whoſe opinion was, that he ſhould go to 


| the kingdom of Aragon, and to the city of Sarage/a; 


where, not long after, there were ſolemn juſts to 
be held in honour of St. George, wherein he might 
get more fame than all the knights of Aragon, which 
were above all other knights. He prais'd his moſt 
noble and valiant reſolution, but withal defir'd him 
to be more wary in attempting of dangers, ſince his 
life was not his own, but all theirs alſo, who need- 
ed his protection and ſuccour in their diſtreſs, 

I renounce that, Mr. Samſon, faith Sancho, for my 
maſter will. ſet upon an hundred arm'd men, as 2 
boy would upon half a dozen of young melons: Body 
of the world, Sir Batchelor, there is a time to ar- 
tempt, a time to retire, all muſt not be * St. bs 94 


and upon em. Beſides, I have heard, and I believe 


from my maſter himſelf, if I have not forgotten, 


that valour is a mien between the two extreams of a 
F coward and a raſh man: and if this be ſo, neither 
2 would I have him fly, nor follow, without there be 


reaſon for it: but above all, I wiſh, that if my maſter 
carry me with him, it be upon condition, that he 
fight for us both, and that I be ty'd to nothing but 


| waiting upon him, to look to his cloaths and his diet, 
for this J will do as nimbly, as bring him water; but 


to think that I will lay hand to my ſword, altho' it 
be but againſt baſe fellows, and poor raſcals, is moſt 
impoſſible. I, Mr. Sam on, ſtrive not to hoard up a fame 


of being valiant, bur of the beſt, and truſtieſt ſquire, that 


ever ſerv'd knight-errant : and if Don Quixote, my ma- 
ſter, oblig'd thereunto by my many ſervices, will beſtow 


0 Santiago, y Ciera Eſpana, As we uſe in England 
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any iſland on me, of thoſe many, his worſhip ſaith, we 
ſhall light upon, I ſhall be much bound to him: and 
if he give me none, I was born, and one man muſt 
not live to rely on another, but on God; and, perhaps, 

I ſhall be as well with a piece of bread at my eaſe, as 
to be a * 3 and what do I know, whether, 


in theſe kinds of governments, the devil hath ſet any 
tripping-block before me, where I may ſtumble and 
fall, and daſh out my teeth ? Sancho was I born, Sancho 
muſt I die; but for all that, if fo and fo, without any 
care or danger, heaven ſhou'd provide ſome iſland 
for me, or any ſuch like thing, I am not ſo very an 
aſs as to refuſe it, according to the proverb, look not 
a given horſe in the mouth. 


Friend Sancho, quoth Carraſco, you have ſpoken 
like an oracle: notwithſtanding, truſt in God and Mr. 


Don . that he will give you not only an iſland, 
but a kingdom too. I think one as well as t'other, 
quoth Sancho; and let me tell you, Mr. Samſon, ſaid 
Sancho, I think my maſter's kingdom wou'd not be be- 
ſtow'd on me in vain, for I have felt my own pulſe, 
and find my ſelf hcalthy enough to rule kingdoms and 
govern iſlands ; and thus I have told my maſter many 
times. | 


Look y Sancho, quoth Samſon, honours change 
manners, and, perhaps, when you are once a gover- | 


nour, you may ſcarce know your own mother. That's 
to be underſtood, faid Sancho, of them that are baſely 
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born, and not of thoſe that have on their fouls * four 


fingers fat of the old Chriſtian, as I have: no, but come 


it before my eyes. Which faid, he ask'd the Batchelcr | | 


82 + 
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to my condition, which will be ungrateful to no bo- 
dy. God grant it, quoth Don Quixote, and we ſhall | 
ſee when the government comes; for methinks I have 


G0 


whether he were a poct? and that he wou'd do him 
the favour to make him ſome verſes, the ſubject ot 
his farewel to his miſtreſs Dulcinea del Toboſo ? and with- Þ 


ai, that, at the beginning of every verſe, he ſhould put 
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a letter of her name; that ſo, joining all the firſt let- 
ters, there might be read Dulcinea del Toboſo. The 
Batchelor made anſwer, that tho' he were none of the 
famous Poets of Spain, which, they ſaid, were but three 
and an half, yet he would not refuſe to compoſe the 
{aid metre, altho' he found a great deal of difficulty in 
the compoſition, becauſe there were ſeventeen letters 
in the name; and, if he made four ſtaves, of each four 
verſes, that there would be a letter too much; and if 
he made them of five, which they call Decimi, there 
would be three too little; but for all that, he wou'd ſce 
if he cou'd drovyna letter; ſo in four ſtaves there might 
be read, Dulcinea del Tobo/p. By all means, quoth Non 
Quixote, let it be ſo: for if t he name be not plain and 
cunſpicuous, there is no woman will believe the me- 
tre was compos'd for her. 

Upon this they agreed, and that eight days after 
their departure ſhould be. Don —_ enjoin d the 
Batchelor to keep it ſecret, eſpecially from the Vicar, 
and + Mr. Nicholas, his Niece, and the Old Woman, 
leſt they ſhou'd diſturb his noble and valiant reſolution.. 
Carraſco aſſur d him, and ſo took leave; charging Don 
Duixote he ſhould let him hear of all his good or bad 
fortune, at his beſt leiſure. So they took leave, and 


Sancho went to provide for their journey. 


CHAP. v. 


Of the wiſe and pleaſant diſcourſe, that paſs'd betwixt 
Sancho Panca and his wife Tereſa Panca, and other 
accidents worthy of happy remembrance. 


HE tranſlator of this hiſtory, when he came 

1 to vrite this fifth chapter, ſays, that he holds 
it for Apocrypha, becauſe Sancho ſpeaks in it after an- 
other manner, than cou'd be expected from his ſlender 
underſtanding, and ſpeaks things moreaccutely than was 
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poſſible for him, yet he wou'd tranſlate it, for the ac- | 
compiiſhment of his promiſe, and ſo goes on, as fol- 
loweth. 3 2 
Sancho came home ſo jocund, and ſo merry, that 
his wife perceiv'd it a flight-ſhot off, inſomuch that 
ſhe needs would ask him, Friend Sancho, what's the 
matter, that you are ſo joyful? to which he anſwer'd, 
Wife, I would to God I were not ſo glad as I make ſhew #® 
for. I underſtand you not, husband, quoth ſne; and! 
under ſtand not what you mean, that if it pleas d God, you 
would not be ſo contented; for tho? I be a fool, yet 
I know not who would willingly be ſad. 2 
Look ye, Tereſa, ſaid Sancho, I am jolly, becauſe I i? 
am determin'd to ſerve my maſter, Don Quiæote, 
ence more; who will now, this third time, ſally in 
purſuit of his adventures, and I alſo with him, for mx 
poverty will have it ſo; beſides, my hope that rejoi- 
ces me, to think that I may find another hundred piſtoles, 
for thoſe that are ſpent : yet I am ſad again, to leave |: 
thee and my children, and if it pleas'd God that |: 
might live quietly at home, without putting my ſelf 
into thoſe deſarts and croſs-ways, which he might eaſi- 
ly grant, if he pleas'd, and were willing; it is manifeſt, | 
that my content might be more firm and wholſome, 
ſince the preſent joy I have is mingl'd with a ſor- 
row to leave thee: ſo that I faid well, I ſhould be 
glad, if it pleas'd God, I were not ſo contented. 
Fye, Sancho, reply'd Tereſa, ever ſince thou haſt been 
a member of a knight-errant, thou ſpeak'ſt fo round- 
about the buſh, that no body can underſtand thee. It 
| is enough, quoth Sancho, that God underſtands me, 
| who underſtands all things, and fo much for that: 
| but mark, ſiſter, I would have you, for theſe three 
days, look well to my dapple, that he may be fit for 
arms, double his allowance, ſeek out his pack-faddle, 
and the reſt of his tackling ; for we go not to a mar- 
raige, but to compaſs the world, and to give and |? 
take, with giants, ſprights and hobgoblins, to hear hiſ- |} 
fing, roaring, belowing and bawling : and all _u ee = 2? 
ä weet | 
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ſweet meat, if we had not to do with + Tangneſes and 
enchanted Moors. 

I believe, indeed, quoth Tereſa, that your ſquires- 
errant gain not their bread for nothing : I ſhall there- 
fore pray to our Lord, that he deliver you ſpeedily 
from this misfortune. Tl tell you wife, ſaid Sancho, 
if I thought not cer long to be governour of an iſland, 
I ſhould die ſuddenly. None of that, husband, quoth 
Tereſa . Let the hen live, tho' it be with her pip! live 
you, and the devil take all the governments in thc 
world, without government were you born, withont 
government have you liv'd hitherto, and without go- 
vernment muſt you go, or be carry'd to your grave, when 
it ſhall pleaſe God ! how many be there in the work), 
that live without governments, yet they live well enough;, 
and well eſteem'd of? hunger is the beſt ſauce in the 
world, and when the poor want not this, they ear 
contentedly. But hark ye, Sancho, if you ſhould chance 


to ſee a government, pray forget not me and your 


children: little Sancho is now juſt fifteen years old, 
and 'tis fit he go to ſchool, if his uncle, the abbot, 
mean to make him a churchman: and look ye too, 
Mary Sancho, our daughter will not die, if we marry 


her, for I ſuſpect ſhe deſires marriage, as much as you 


your government; and, indeed, a daughter is better i 
marry d, than well paramour'd, 

I'good faith, quoth Sancho, if I have ought with my 
government, wife; Mary Sancho ſhall be ſo highly mar- 
ry'd, that ſhe ſhal} be call'd lady at leaſt. Not ſo, Sancho, 
quoth Tereſa, the beſt way is to marry her with her 
equal, for if, inſtead of her pattins, you give her “ high 
ſhoes, if, inſtead of a courſe petticoat, a farthingale and 
{ilk kirtle, and from little Moi, my lady Whacham ; the 
girl will not know her ſelf, and ſhe will every foot fall 
into a thouſand errors, diſcovering the thread of her 
groſs and courſe web. 


+ The Carriers that beat the maſter and man. Vid. 
part 1. of Don Quixote. 
* Chapines. | 
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32 Type HISTORY of Book II. 
Peace, fool, ſaid Sancho, all muſt be two or three years 
practice, and then her greatneſs will become her, and 
her ſtate fall out pat: howſoever, what matter is it? 
let her be your ladiſhip, and come what will on it. Mea- 
ſure your ſelf by your means, ſaid Tereſa, and ſeek not 
after greater, keep your ſelf to the proverb; let neigh- 
bours children hold together: *twere pretty I'faith to 
marry our Mary with a great lord or knight, that, when 
the toy takes him in the head, ſhould new-mould her, 
calling her milk-maild, boor's daughter, rock-peeler ; not 
while I live, husband: for this, forſooth, have I brought 
up my daughter? get you money, Sancho, and for mar- 
Tying her, let me alone: why, there's Lope Tocho, Fohn 
Tocho's ſon, a ſound chopping lad, we know him well, 
and I know he caſts a ſheep's eye upon the wench, and 
'tis good marrying her with this her equal, and we ſhall 
have him always with us, and we ſhall be all one: pa- 
rent, ſons, and grand - ions, and ſon in law, and God's 
peace and bleſſing will always be amongſt us; and let not 
me have her marry'd into your courts and grand palaces, 
they'll neither underſtand her, nor ſhe them. E 
Come hither, beaſt, quoth Sancho, woman of Barra- 
bas, why wilt thou, without any reaſon, hinder me 
from marrying my daughter, where ſhe may bring me 
6 that may be ſtil'd lordſhip? behold, Tereſa, 
have always heard mine elders ſay, that he that will 
not, when he may, when he defireth, ſhall have nay : 


and it isnot fit that whilſt good luck is knocking at our 
door, we ſhut it: let us therefore fail with this proſpe- 


rous wind. {For this and for that which followeth, 
that Sancho ſpoke, the author of the hiſtory ſays, he 


held this chapter for Apocrypha.] Do not you think, 


bruit-one, {aid Sancho, that it will be fit to fall upon 


ſome beneficial government, that may bring us out of 


want: and to marry our daughter Sancha to whom I 
Pleaſe, and you ſhall ſee how ſhe ſhall be call'd Dona 
Tereſa Panca, and fit in the church with your carpet and 
your cufhions, and your hung-clothes, in ſpite of the 
gentlewomen of the town? no, no, remain ſtil] as you 
are, in one eſtate, without increaſing or — 

e 
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uke a picture in hangings; go to, let's have no more, 
üittle Saucha muſt be a counteſs, ſay thou what thou 
wilt. 

What a coil you keep, quoth Tereſa; for all that, I 
fear this earldom will be my daughter's undoing; yet do 
what ye will, make her dutcheſs or princeſs ; it ſhall 
not be with my conſent: I have always lov'd equali- 
ty, and I cannot abide to fee folks take upon 'em with- 
out grounds; I was chriſten'd Tere/a, without welt or 
gard, nor additions of Don or Dona; my father's name 
was Caſcaio, and, becauſe I am your wife, they call me 
2 Tereſa Panca; for indeed they ſhould have call'd me Te- 
reſa Caſoaio: but great ones may do what they liſt, 
and I am well enough content with this name, with- 
out putting any Don upon it, to make it more trouble- 
ſome, that I ſhall not be able to bear it, and I will not 
have folk laugh at me, as they ſee me walk in my coun- 
teſs's apparel, or my governeſs's: you ſhall have them 
cry ſtreight, look how ſtately the hog»rubber goes, ſhe 
that was but yelterday at her ſpindle, and wentto church 
with the skirt of her coat over her head inſtead of an 
huke, to day ſhe is in her farthingale and her buttons, 
and ſodemure, as if we knew her not : God keep me 
in my ſeven wits, or my five, or thoſe that I have, and 
III not put my ſelf to ſuch hazards; get you, brother, 
fo be a government or an iſland, and take ſtate as you 
py or, by my mother's boly-dam, neither I nor my 

aughter will ſtir a foot from our village : better a broken 
joint than a loſt name, and keep home, the honeſt maid, 
to be doing is her trade; go you with Don Quixote to 
your adventures, and leave us to our ill fortunes; God- 
will ſend better, if we be good; and I know not who 
made him a Don, or a title, which neither his father 
nor his grandfather ever had. 

Now I fay, quoth Sancho, thou haſt a familiar in 
that body of thine: Lord bleſs thee for a woman; and 
'} what a company of things haſt thou ſtrung up without. 
head or feet? what have your Caſcaio, your buttons, 
or your proverbs, or your ſtate, to do with what I 


have faid ? Come hither cox- comb, fool, for ſo I may 


call 
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call you, ſince you underſtand not my meaning, and | 
neglect your happineſs. If I ſhould fay, my daughter 

ſhould caſt her {elf down ſome tower, or ſhe ſhould |? 
Trove up and down the world, as did the princeſs Dona 
Urraca, & you had reaſon not to conſent . But if in leſs | 
than two trap-blows, or the opening and ſhutting of 
an eye, I clap ye a Don and Ladiſhip upon your ſhoul- 
ders, and bring it out of your ſtubble, and put it you 
under barn-cover, and ſet you in your ſtate, with more 
cuſhions than the Almohada Moors had in all their lineage : | 
why, will you conſent to that, that T would have you? 
Would you know why, husband? anſwer'd Tere a; 
for the proverb that ſays; He that covers thee, diſcovers | 


zhee : Every one paſſeth his eyes lightly over the poor, 
and upon thee rich man they faſten them, and if the ſaid |? 
rich man have at any time been poor, there is your |* 


grumbling and curſing, and your back-biters never leave, 
who {warm as thick as hives of bees thorough the 
Kreets. | 7 
Mark, Tereſa, ſaid Sancho, and give ear to my ſpeech; Þ! 


ſuch as peradventure you have not heard in all your lite 


time, neither do I ſpeak any thing of mine own; for 
all J purpoſe to ſpeak, is ſentences of our preacher, that 
preach'd all laſt Lent in this town, who, as I remem- 
ber, ſaid, that all things that we ſee before our eyes pre- 
ſent, aſſiſt our memory much better, and with more 
vehemency than things paſt. 

[Al] theſe reaſons here deliver'd by Sancho, are the 
ſecond ; for which the Tranſlator of the hiſtory holds 
this chapter for Apocrypha, as exceeding the capacity of 
Sancho, who proceeded, ſaying : ] 4 

Whereupon it happens, that when we ſee ſome per- 
ſonage well clad in rich apparel, and with many fol- 
lowers, it ſeems, he moves and invites us by force to 
give him reſpect: although our memory, at that very 
inſtant, repreſents unto us ſome kind of * which 
we have ſeen in that perſonage, the which doth vilify 


him, be it either for poverty or lineage, both paſs d 


* An Infanta of Spain. 
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ver, are not: and that which we ſee preſent, only is. 


And if this man, whom fortune blotted out of his 
baſeneſs, and to whom conſequently his father left all 


height of proſperity, be well-behav'd, liberal and cour- 


teous towards all men, and contends not with ſuch, as 


are moſt anciently noble; aſſure thy ſelf, Tereſa, all 


men will forget what he was, and reverence him for 
what he is, except the envious, whom the greateſt 


'{cape not. I underſtand you not, husband, reply'd Te- 


reſa, do what you will, and do not trouble me with your 


long ſpeeches and your rhetorick: and if you be revoly 'd 


to do what you ſay. Reſolv'd, you muſt ſay, wife, 


quoth Sancho, and not revoly'd. I pray diſpute not with 
me, husband, faid Tereſa, I ſpeak as it pleaſes God, and 
ſtrive not for more eloquence: . And I tell you, if you 
perſiſt in having your government, take your ſon San- 


cho with you, and teach him from henceforth to go- 
vern; for it is fit that the ſons do inherit, and learn 
the offices of their fathers. 


When-I have my government, quoth Sancho, I will 


ſend poſt for him, and I will ſend thee monies, for I 


ſhall want none, and there never want ſome. that will 
lend governours money when they have none: but cloath 
him ſo, that he may not appear what he is, and may 
ſeem what he muſt be. Send you money, quoth Te- 
reſa, and I'll clad him like a date leaf. So that now, 


laid Sancho, we are agreed, that our daughter ſhall be a 


counteſs. 
The day that I ſhall ſee her a counteſs, ſaid Tereſa, 


will be my death's day: but I tell you again, do what 


yu will; for we women are born with this clog, te 
obedient to our husbands, though they be no better 
than leeks: and here ſhe began to weep ſo heartily, as 
if her little daughter Sancha had been dead. and bury'd. 
Sancho comforted her, ſaying , that though ſhe muſt be 
a counteſs, yet he would defer it as long as he could, 


Here their dialogue ended, and Sanchs return d to ſee 


Don Quixote, to give order for their departure. 


CHAP; 


N 
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CHAP. VI. 


What paſid betwixt Don Quixote, his Niece, and the Old 
Woman: And it is one of the moſh material Chapters 
in nll the Hiſtory, by 


Hilſt Sancho and his wife were in this imperti- 
nent aforeſaid diſcourſe, Don Apixore 's Niece 
and Old Woman were not idle; and, by a thouſand figns, 
gueſs d, that her uncle and their maſter would a flaſhing 
the third time, and return to the exerciſing of his, for 
them, ill knight-arrantry; they ſought, by all means 
poſſible, to divert him from ſo bad a purpoſe: but all was to 
no purpoſe, to preach in a deſart, or to beat cold iron. 
Notwithſtanding, amongſt many other diſcourſes that 
paſſed betwixt them, the Old Woman told him; Truly 
maſter, if you keep not your foot ſtill, and reſt quiet at 
home, and ſuffer your ſelf to be led thorow mountains 
and valleys, like a ſoul in purgatory, ſeeking after thoſe 
they call adventures, which I call misfortunes ; I ſhall 
complain on you, and cry out to God and the _ 
that they remedy it. To which, Don Quixote anſwer q, 
Woman, what God will anſwer to your complaints, 
I know not, nor what his Majeſty will: only I know, 
if I were a King, I would fave a labour in anſwering 
tuchan infinity of fooliſh petitions, as are given him dai- 
ly: for one of the greateſt toils, amongſt many others 
that Kings have, is this, to be bound to harken to all, 
to anſwer all; therefore I would be loth, that ought, 
concerning me, ſhould trouble him. Then, quoth the 
Old Woman, tell us, Sir, in his Majefty's court, be there 
not knights? Yes, anſwer d he, and many, and good rea- 
fon, for the adornment and greatneſs of princes, and for 
oſtentation of the royal Majeſty. Why; would not 
your worſhip, reply d ſhe, be one of them that might qui- 
etly ſerve the King, your maſter, at court? „ 
Look ye, friend, anſwer'd Don Quixote, all knights 
cannot be courtiers, nor all courtiers neither can, nor 
ght to be, knights-errant: in the world there muſt 
be of all forts, and though we be all knights, yet the 
| one 
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one and the other differ much: for your courtiers, with- 
out ſtirring out of their chambers, or over the court 
threſholds, can travel all the world over, looking upon 
a map, Without ſpending a mite, without ſufferiug 
heat, cold, hunger, or thirſt, But we, the true kights- 
errant, with ſun, with cold, with air, with all theincle- 
mencies of heaven, night and day, a horſe-back and on 
foot, do trace the whole world throughout: and we do 
not know our enemies by ſuppoſition, as they are pain- 
ted, but in their real being, and at all times, and upon 
every occaſion, we ſet upon em, without ſtanding up- 
on trifles, or on the laws of Duello; whether a {word 
or a launce were lo or ſhorter; whether either of 
the parties wore a charm, or ſome hidden deceit; if 
they ſhall fight after the ſun's going down or no, with 
other ceremonies of this nature, which are us'd in ſin- 
gle combates betwixt man and man, that thou know- 
eſt not of, but I do. Know farther, that the good 
knight-errant, although he fee ten giants, that with 
their heads not only touch, but over-top the clouds, 
and that each of them hath legs as big as two great 
towers, and arms like the maſts of mighty ſhips, and 
each eye as big as a mill- wheel, and more fiery than a 
glaſs oven, muſt not be affrighted in anywile ; rather, 
with a ſtay d pace and undaunted courage, he mult ſet 
on them, cloſe with them, and, if poſjible, overcome, 
and make em turn tail in an inſtant; yea, though they 
came arm'd with the ſheils of a certain fiſh, which, 
they fay, are harder than diamonds, and though, inliead 
of {words, they had cutting skeins of 1 ſteel, 
or iron clubs with pikes of the ſame, as I have ſeen 
them more than once or twice. All this have I ſaid, 
woman of mine, that you may {ſee the difference bet wixt 
ſome knights and others; and it is reaſon that princes 
ſhould more eſteem this ſecond, or, to ſay fitter, this 
firſt ſpecies of knights-errant; for, as we read in their 
hiſtories, ſuch an one there hath been — them, 
that hath been a ſafeguard not only of one kingdom, 
but many. | Ab 
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Ah Sir, then, ſaid his Niece, beware; for all is lies ſi 
and fiction that you have ſpoken, touching your knights- b. 
errant; whoſe ſtories, if they were not burnt, they de- v 
ſerve each of them, at leaſt to have a penance inflicted K 
upon them; or ſome note, by which they might be | 
known to be infamous, and ruiners of good cuſtoms. at 

I aſſure thee certainly, quoth Don Quixote, if thou fl 
wert not lineally my Niece, as daughter to mine own v. 
fiſter, I would fo puniſh thee for the blaſphemy thou fc 
haſt ſpoken, as ſhould reſound thorough al the world, v 
Is it poſſible that a piſs- kitchen, that ſcarce knows how be 
to make bone-lace, dares ſpeak and cenſure the hiſto- C 
ries of knights-errant? what would Sir Amadis have ti 
Aid, if he ſhould have heard this? but I warrant he wou'd 
bave forgiven thee; for he was the humbleſt and moſt f 
courteous knight of his time; and moreover a great n 
protector of damſels: but ſuch an one might have tl 
heard thee, that thou might'ſt have repented thee; for { 
all are not courteous, or pitiful, ſome are harſh and tl 
bru itiſn. Neither are all that bear the name of knights; 0 
ſo, truly; for ſome are of gold, others of alchymy, h 


yet all ſeem to be knights; but all cannot brook the n 
touchſtone of truth: you have ſome baſe knaves that | g 
burſt again to ſeem knights, and ſome, that are knights. h 
that kill themſelves in poſt-haſte, til] they become pea- n 
ſants: the one either raiſe themſelves by their ambition, g 
er vertue; the others fall, either by their negligence, or o 
vice; and a man had need be wile to diſtinguiſh be- t! 
tween theſe two ſorts of knights, ſo near in their names, || 
ſo diſtant in their a&tions. 5 | 
Help me God, quoth the Niece, that you ſhould know 
ſo much, Uncle, as, were it in caſe of neceſſity, you 
might ſtep into a pulpit, and + preach in the ſtreets; |Þ 
and for all that, you go on ſo blindly, and fall into fo 
eminent a madneſs, that you would have us think you 
valiant, now you are old, that you are ſtrong, being fo 


I 


+ An uſual thing in Spain, that a Fryar or Jeſuit, when 
a fiery zeal takes him, makes his f ulſit in any part of the 
Areet, or market- place. | | | 
ſickly, 
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ſickly, that you are; able to make crooked things ſtrait 


being crooked with years, and that you are a knight, 


when you are none: for though gentlemen may be 
knights, yet the poor cannot. 
Vou ſay well, Niece, in that, quoth Don Quixote, 
and F could tell thee things _—_— lineages, that 
ſhould admire thee; but becauſe I will not mingle di- 
vinity with humanity, I fay nothing: Mark ye ho! to 
four ſorts of lineages, hearken to me! may all in the 
world be reduc'd; and they are theſe: ſome that, from 
baſe beginnings, have arriv'd at. the greateſt honours; 
Others that had great beginnings, and ſo conſerve them 
till the end. Others, that though they had- gone be- 
innings, yet they end pointed like a Pyramid, having- 
fegen and annihilated their beginning, till it ends in 
nothing. Others there are, and theſe the meſt, that nei- 
ther had good beginning, nor reaſonable middle; and 
ſo they paſs away without mention, as the lineage of 
the common and ordinary ſort of people. Let the — 
of the Othomans be an example to thee of the firſt, who 
had an obſcure beginning, but roſe to the greatneſs they 
now preſerve; that, from a baſe and poor ſhepherd, that 
gave them their firſt beginning, have come to this 
height, in which now we ſee them. Many princes 
may be an inſtance of the ſeeond lincage; that began in 
greatneſs, and was ſo preſerv'd, without augmentation 
or. diminution; only kept their inheritance, containing 
themſelves within the limits of their own kingdoms: 
eacefully. Thouſands of examples there be of ſuch, as 
— in greatneſs, and leſſen'd towards their end For 
all your Pharaohs; your Ptolomys of Ægqypt; your Cæſars 
of Rome, with all the hurry, if I may ſo term them, ot- 
your infinite princes, monarchs, lords, Medes, Afſyrians, 
Perſians, Gracians, and Barbarians; all theſe lineages, all 
theſe lordſhips ended, pointed, and came to nought, as 


well they, as thoſe that gave them beginning; for it is 


not poſlible to find any of their ſucceſſors; and if it 
were, he muſt be in mean and baſe eſtate. With the 
common ſort I have nothing to do, ſince they only 
live, and ſerve to increaſe the number of men, with- 

Out 
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ons deſerving more fame, or elogy of their great- 
neſs. | 

Thus much, fools, you may infer from all that hath 
been ſaid, that the confuſion of lineages is very great; 
and that thoſe are the moſt great and glorious, that ſhew 
it in the vertue, wealth, and liberality of their owners. 
Vertue, wealth, and liberality, I fay, for that great man 


that is vicious, will be the more ſo, by his greatneſs, 


and the rich man, not liberal, is but a covetous beggar; 
for he that poſſeſſes riches, is not happy in them, but 
in the ſpending them, not only in ſpending, but in 
well ſpending them. The poor knight hath no way 
to ſhew he 1s a knight, but that he is vertuous, affable, 
well-faſhion'd, courteous, and well-behaved, and offici- 
ous: not proud, not arrogant, not back-biting, and, a- 
bove all, charitable : for in a penny that he gives chear- 
fully to the poor, he ſhews himſelf as liberal, as he that 
for oſtentation gives an alms before a multitude ; and 
there is no man that ſees him adorn'd with theſe ver- 
tues, but, altho* ke know him not, he will judge of 
him, and- think he is well deſcended: for if he were 
not, *twere miraculous, and the reward of vertue hath 
been wage praiſe, and the vertuous muſt needs be 
rais d. 3 
, There be two courſes for men to come to be 
wealthy and noble by, the one is arts, t'other arms. 
I have more arms than learning, and was born, ac- 
cording to my inclination that way, under the influ- 
ence of the Planet Mars, fo that 1 muſt of force fol- 
low his ſteps, which I mean to do in ſpite of all 


the world: and it is in vain for you to ftrive to per- 


fuade me, that I ſhould mill what the heavens will 
me, fortune ordains, and reaſon requires, and, above 
all, my aſſection deſires. Well, in knowing, as I know, 
the innumerable troubles that are annex'd to knight- 
errantry; ſo I know the infinite s that are ob- 
tain'd with it. And I know that the path of ver- 
tue is very narrow, and the way of vice large 
and ſpacious, And I know that their ends and reſt- 
ing places are different, for that of vice, large _ 
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I ſpacious, ends in death, and that of vertue, narrow and 
cumberſome, ends in life; and not in a life that hath 
ending, but that is endleſs. I know what * our great 
2 Caſtilian poet ſaid, & =: 

To the high ſlate of immortality, 

Through crabbed paths we muſt our Journey take, 
hence, he that falls, can never climb ſo high. 


Woe is me! ſaid the Niece, my maſter too is a poet, 
7 he knows every thing: I'll hold a wager, if he would 
ite a maſon, he would build a houſe as eaſily as a 
cage. I promiſe thee, Niece, quoth Don Quixote, if 
7 theſe knigntly cogitations did not wrap my ſenſes, 
there is nothing I could not do, nor no curioſity ſhou'd 
2} {cape me, eſpecially cages, and tooth-pickers. By this time 
one knock'd at the door, and, asking who was there? 
Sancho anſwer'd, "Tis I, The Old Woman, as ſoon 
das ſhe heard him, ran to hide her ſelf, becauſe ſhe 
would not ſee him, for ſhe could not abide him. The 
3 Niece let him in, and his maſter, Don Quixote, went 
to receive him with open arms; and they both lock'd 
7 themſelves in, where they had another dialogue as good 
zs the former, 


F CHAP, VII. 
Nhat paſed betwixt Don Quixote and the Squire; with 
: other moſt famous accidents. 


2 HE Old Woman, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw her maſter 
7 and Sancho lock d together, began to ſmell their 
drift; and imagining that his third fally would reſult 
from that conſultation, and taking her mantle, full of 
2 ſorrow and trouble, ſhe went to ſeek the Batchelor, 
= Samſon Carraſco; ſuppoſing, that, as he was well ſpo- 
ken, and a late acquaintance of Don Quixote s, he 
; might perſuade him to leave his doating purpoſe ; ſhe 
found him walking in the court of Fin houſe, and, 
7 ſeeing him, ſhe fell down in a cold ſweat, all troubPd, 
7 at his feet, When Carraſco ſaw her ſo ſorrowful and 
affrighted, be ask d her, What's the matter? what ac- 


= * Boſcan. cident 
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t 


ſee wonders. 


Wretch that I am, quoth ſhe, the oriſon of St. Abo- 
lonia,, quoth you, that were, if my maſter had the! 
tooth-ach, but his pain is in his head. I know what 
I fay, quoth he, and do you diſpute with me, fince F: 
you know I have proceeded Batche'or at Salamanca 
do you think there is no more than to take the degree? 
ſaid he: with hat, away ſhe goes: and he went pre 


ſently, to ſeek the Vicar, and communicate with him, 
what ſhall be ſaid hereafter. | 


At the time that Don Quixote and Sancho were 
lock d together, there paſs d between them, worm 4 
che | 


* + | 
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cident is this? methinks thy heart is at thy mouth. 
Nothing, ſaid ſhe, Mr. Samſon, but my mafter is run! 
out, doubtleſs, he is run out. And where runs he? ſaid Þ? 
he; hath he broken a hole in any part of his body?! 
He runs not out, anſwer'd ſhe, but out of the door off 
his madneſs: I mean, ſweet Sir Batchelor, he means 
to be a gadding again, and this is his third time, he! 
hath gone a hunting after thoſe you call adventures: II 
know not why they give em this name. The fiit Þ* 
time they brought him us athwart upon an aſs, be- 
ten to pieces. The ſecond time he came clapt up in- 
an ox-Waine, and lock'd in a cage, and he made us!“ 
believe he was enchanted, and the poor ſoul was ſo! 
chang'd, that his mother, that brought him forth, 
would not have known him, ſo lean, ſo wan, his eyes! 
ſo ſunk in his head, that I ſpent above ſix hundred 
eggs to recover him, as God is my witneſs, and al! 
e world, and my hens, that will not let me lic. 
That I well believe, quoth the Batchelor, for they are ſo i 
good, and ſo fat, and ſo well nurtur'd, that they will 
not ſay one thing for another, if they ſhould burſt for? 
it. Well, is there ought elſe ? hath there any other! 
ill luck happen'd, more than this you fear, that your 
maſter will abroad? No, Sir, {aid ſhe. Take no care, 
quoth he, but get you home on God's name, and get 
me ſome warm thing to breakfaſt ; and, by the way! 
as you go, pray me the oriſon of St. Apolonia, if you 
know it, and I'll go thither preſently, and you ſhall “ 


Chap. 7. Don QUIXOTE. 


Reduce, you would ſay, Sancho, quoth Don ©; 
I have bid you, more than once, if I have not 


LE 


no more, and God be with me. 


7 great ſayers are {mall doers. 
worth two in the buſh. And I ſav, a woman's advice. 
is but ſlender, yet he that refuſeth it, is a madman.. 
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43 
the hiſtory tells with much punctuality, and a true re- 
lation. | 

Sancho ſaid to his maſter, I have now reluc'd my 
wife to let me go with you whither ſoever you pleaſe: 
Hxote : 


forgotten, ſaid Sancho, that you do not correct my 
words, if ſo be you underſtand my meaning, and 


when you do not underſtand them, cry, Sancho, or de- 


vil, I underſtand thee not : and if I do not expreſs my 


7 ſelf, then you may correct me, for I am / ſo focible. 


Junderſtand thee not Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 


for I know not the meaning of your focible. So fo- 


cible is, ſaid Sancho, I am ſo, ſo. Leis and leſs do I 


| | underſtand, faid Don Quixote. Why, if you do not 


underſtand, ſaid Sancho, I cannot do withal, I know 
Thou mean'ſt doci- 
ble, I believe, and that thou art ſo pliant, and ſo tak- 
ing, that thou wilt apprehend what I ſhall tell thee, and 


7 learn what I ſhall inſtruct thee in. 


Pli lay a wager, faid Sancho, you ſearch'd and un- 


derſtood me at firſt, but that you wou'd. put me out, 
and hear me blunder out a hundred or two of follies. 
lt may be ſo, quoth Don 
* reſa ? Tereſa bids me make ture work with you, and 


Ed 
2 
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Quixote, but what fays Te- 


that we may have leſs ſay ing, and more doing, for 
A bird in the hand is 


I fay fo too, quoth Don Quixote: but ſay, friend San- 
4 cho, proceed, for to day thou ſpeak'ſt preciouſly. 


The buſineſs is, quoth Sancho, that, as you better 


know than I, we are all mortal; here to day, and gone 
to morrow; as ſoon goes the young lamb to the roaſt 
as the old ſheep; and no man can promiſe himſelf more 
days, than God had given him; for death is deaf, and, 
when ſhe knocks at life's door, ſhe is in haſte, nei- 
ther threats, nor entreaties, nor ſcepters, nor mitres 
can ſtay her, as the common voice goes, and as they 
tell us in pulpits. | 


Alt 


ks $ Ch: 
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All this is true, ſaid Don Quixote, but I know not |} 
where thou mean'ſt to ſtop. My ſtop is, quoth San. 
cho, that your worſhip allow me ſome certain wages, 
by * the month, for the time that I ſhall ſerve you,, 
and that the ſaid wages be paid me out of your ſub- |? 
ſtance, for I'll truſt no longer to good turns, which! 
come either ſlowly, or meanly, or never, God give 
me joy of mine own. In a word, I muſt know what! 
I may gain, little or much: for the hen lays as well upon! 
one egg as many; and many littles make a mickle ; and 
whilſt ſomething is getting, nothing is loſt. Indeed, 
if it ſhould fo happen, which I neither believe, nor! 
hope for, that your worſhip ſhou'd give me the 
land you promis d me, I am not ſo ungrateful, nor? 
wou'd carry things with ſuch extremity, as not to 
have the rent of that iſland priz d, and ſo to diſcount tor | ! 
the wages I receiv'd, cantity for cantity. Is not quan-. 
tity as much worth as cantity, friend Sancho? anſwer d 
Don Quixote: I underſtand you now, ſaid Sancho, and] 
dare lay any thing that I ſhould have ſaid quantity, and 
not cantity : but that's no matter, ſeeing you have] dou 
underſtood me. I underſtand ye very well, anſwer d Nie. 
Don Quixote, and have penetrated the utmoſt of your that 
thoughts, and know very well, what mark you aim 1 
at, with the innumerable arrows of your proverb. in 
Look ye, Sancho, 1 cou'd willingly afford you wages, of 
if I had found in any hiſtories of knights-errant, any aur 
example that might give me light, through the leaſt inf 
chink, of any wages given monthly or yearly: but I this 
have read all, or the moſt part of their hiſtories, and do rint 
not remember that ever I have read, that any knight- be 
errant hath allow'd any ſet wages to his ſquire. Only gi 
I know, that all liv'd upon countenance, and when 514 
they leaſt dreamt of it, if their maſters had had good tha 
luck, they were rewarded, either with an iſland or! 
ſome ſuch thing equivalent, and at leaſt they remain'd 
with honour and title. | 


* The cuſtom of Spain is, to pay their ſervants wages [ 
by the month. * j 


ing him as a 
of Chivalry! bright light of arms! honour and mirrour of 
aur Spaniſh 

infinite goodneſs, that he, or they, that hinder or diſturb 
this thy third fally, that they never find it in the laby- 
rinth of their deſires, nor let the ill they wiſh, for ever 
be accompliſh'd. And, turning to the Old Woman, he 
': Maid; you need no longer pray the oriſon of St. Apolo- 
nia, for I know the determination of the ſpheres is, 
that Don 

deſigns; and I ſhould much burden my conſcience, it 
I ſhould not perſuade and intimate unto this knight, that 
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; have, mind to return to my ſervice, i' God's name; but 
to think that I will pluck the old uſe of knight-errantry 
out of his bounds, and off the hinges, is a meer impol- 
7 fibility. So that, Sancho, you may go home, and tell 


If you, Sancho, upon theſe hopes and additaments, 


your Tereſa mine intention; and if that ſhe and = 
et's 


will rely upon my favour, bene quidem; and if not, 


part friends; for if my pigeon-houſe have comins, it will 


want no doves. And take this by the way, a good 
expectation is better than a bad poſſeſſion; and a good 
demand better than an ill pay. I ſpeak thus, Sancho, 
that you may ſee, I know as well as you, to ſprinkle 


proverbs. like rain-ſhowers. Laſtly, let me tell you, if 


you will not truſt to my reward, and run the ſame for- 
tune with me, God keep you, and make you a faint ; 
for I ſhall not want more obedient ſquires, and more 
careful, and not ſo irkſome, nor ſo talkative as you. 


When Sancho heard his maſter's firm reſolution, he 


wax d cloudy, and the wings of his heart began to ſtoop 
for he thought verily his maſter would not go without 
him, for all the treaſure in the world, 
doubtful and penſative, Samſon Carraſco enter d, and the 
Niece, deſirous to hear how the perſuaded her maſter 
that he ſhould not return to his adventures. 


Thus being 


In came Po a notable crack-rope, and, embraces 
t firſt, began in this loud key: Oh flowers 


nation ! may it pleaſe almighty God, of his 


utxote put in execution his lofty and new 


be do no longer withdraw and hold back the force of 


his valorous arm, and the courage of his moſt valiant 


i mind; for with his delaying, he defrauds the redtifying 
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of wrongs; the protection of orphans; the honour of 
damſels; the bulwark of marry'd women; and other |: 
matters of this quality, which concern, appertain, de- 
pend, and are annex'd unto the order of knight-erran- 
try. Go on then, my beautiful, my brave Don Quix- 
ote; rather to day than to morrow, let your greatneſs 
be upon the way, and if any thing be wanting to your 
journey, here am I to ſupply with my wealth, with 
my perſon; and, if need be, to be thy magnificence's 
fquire, which I ſhall hold a moſt happy fortune. Then, 
ſaid Don Quixote, turning to Sancho, did not I tell thee, 
Sancho, that I ſhou'd want no ſquires? See who offers 
himſelf to me!] the moſt rare Bazchelor, Samſon Car- 
raſco, the perpetual darling and delighter of the Sala- 
mancan {chools, ſound and active of , filent, ſuf- 
fering of heats and colds, hunger and thirſt, with all 
the abilities that belong to the ſquire of a knight-er- 
rant: but heaven forbid, that for my pleaſure, I hox 
and break off the column of learning, the veſſel of ſci- 
ences; and that I lop off the eminent branch of the libe- 
ral arts: remain thou another _— in thy country, 
honour it, and thoſe gray hairs of thine ag'd parents; 
for I will content my ſelf with any ſquire, ſince San- 
cho daigns not to attend me. | 

- I do daign, ſaid Sancho, all tender, and the tears ſtand- 
ing in his eyes, and thus proceeds: It ſhall not be faid, 
maſter, for me, No longer pipe, no longer dance; nor 
am I made of hardeſt oak; for all the world knows, 
and efpecially my town, who the Panca's were, from 
whom I deſcend ; beſides, I know and have ſearch'd 
out, by many good works, and many good words, 
the defire that your worſhip hath to do me a kindneſs, 
and if I have been to blame to meddle in reckonings 
concerning my wages, it was to pleaſe my wife, who 
when ſhe once falls into a vain of perſwading, there's 
no hammer that doth ſo faſten the hoops of a bucket 
as ſhe doth, till ſhe obtain what ſhe would have; but 
hovvſoever, the husband mult be husband, and the wife, 
wife; and, ſince Jam a man every where, I cannot de- 


ny that, I will alſo be ſo at home, in ſpite of any: — 
| that 
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that there's no more to be done, but that you make your 


2 will, and ſet to your codicil, in ſuch fort, that it may not be 
2 revolk'd, and let's ſtreight to our journey, that Mr. Sam- 
I /or''s ſoul may nor ſuffer; for he faith, his conſcience 
is unquiet, till he have perſuaded you to your third ſal- 
ly through the world, and I afreſh offer my ſervice 
'* faithfully and loyally, as well and better than any {quire 
that ever ſerv d knijght-errant in former times, or in preſent. 


The Batchelor wonder'd to hear Sancho's manner and 


method of f eaking: for, tho' in the firſt hiſtory he 
had read of his maſter, he never thought Sancho had 
been ſo witty, as they there paint him out, yet hear- 


cox- combs of our age; and ſaid to himſelf, that two ſuch 
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tion and good will, who was then t 


madmen, as maſter and man, were not in the world again. 
Now Don Quixote and Sancho embrac'd, and re- 
main'd friends, and, with the grand 3 approba- 
eir oracle, it 


vas decreed, that within three days they ſhould de- 
part, in which they might have time to provide all 
things neceſſary for their voyage, and to get an hel- 
met, which, Don Quixote ſaid, he muſt by all means 
carry. Samſon offer d him one, for he knew a friend 
of his that would not deny it him, although it were 
fouler with mould and ruſt, then bright with ſmooth 
| ſteel, | - 


The Niece and the Olll Woman curs'd the Barchelor 


| unmercifully ; they tore their hair, ſcratcht their faces; 

| and, as your funeral mourners uſe, they howl'd at their 
| maſter's departure, as if he had been a dead man. The 
| deſign that Samſon had to perſuade him to this third 


fally, was, to do what the hiſtory tells us hereafter, all 
by the advice of the Vicar and the Barber, to whorg 
he had before communicated it. Well, in thoſe three 
days, Don Quixote and Sancho fitted themſelves with 
what they thought they needed, and Sancho, having ſet 
down the time to his wife, land Don Quixote to hi: 
Niece and the Old Woman, toward night, without tak- 


ing 


48 
ing leave of any body, but the Batchelor, who would 
needs bring them half a _ from the town, they 
took their way towards Toboſo, Don 

his good Roxinante, and Sancho on his old dapple, his 
wallets were {tuff d with provant, and his purſe with 
money, that Don Quixote gave him for their expences, 
Samſon embrac'd him, and deſir d him that he might 
hear of his good or ill fortune; to rejoice for the one, 
or be ſorry Tor che other, as the law of friendſhip did 
require: Don Quixote made him a promiſe. Samſon 
return'd home, and the two went towards the famous 


city of Tobgp. 


CHAP. VIII. | | 


What befel Don Quixote, going to ſee his miſtreſs Dulci- 
| nea del Toboſo. 


TI Llefied be the powerful Ala l * ſaith Hamet Benen- 
| geli, at the beginning of this eighth chapter: 
bleſſed be Ala which he thricerepeated, and ſaid, that 
he render'd theſe benedictions, to ſee that now Don 
Quixote and Sancho were upon their march, and that 
the readers of their delightful hiſtory may reckon, that 
from this time the exploits and conceits of Don Qui x- 
ote and his Squire do begin: he perſuades them they 
ſhould forget the former chivalry of the noble knight, 
and fix their eyes upon his acts to come, which begin 
now in his way towards Teboſo, as the former did in 
the fields of Montiel; and it is a ſmall, requeſt, for ſo 
m_ as he is to perſorm, ſo he proceeds, ſay ing: 

n 
Samſon was ſcarce gone from them, when Roxinamie 
began to neigh, and Dapple to ſigh, which, both by 
knight and ſquire, were held for lucky ſigns, and an 
happy prefaging; though, if the truth were told, dap- 
ple's ſighs and brayings were more than the horfe's 
neighing: whereupon, Sancho collected, that his fortune 


* Ala, amongſt the Moors, is as much as Mahomet 
ſhould 


among fi the Turks. 
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Quixote and Sancho were now all alone, and 
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ſhou'd exceed and over-top his maſter's; building, I 


know not upon what judicial aſtrology, that ſure he 


knew, although the hiſtory ſays nothing of it, only he 
would often ſay, when he fell down or {tumbl'd, he 


 wou'd have been glad, not to have gone abroad: for of 


ſtumbling or falling, came nothing but tearing his 


| ſhoes, or breaking a rib; and though he were a fool, 


yet he was not out in this. 
Don Quixote {aid unto him; Friend Sancho, the 


night comes on us apace, and it will grow too dark 


for us to reach Toboſo e're it be day, whither I am de- 
termin'd to go, before I undertake any adventure; and* 
there I mean to receive a benediction, and take leave 
of the peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo; after which, I know 


and am aſſur d, I ſhall end and cloſe up every dangerous 


adventure; for nothing makes knights errant more 


hardy, than to ſee themſelves favour'd by their mi- 
ſtreſſes. I believe it, quoth Sancho, but I doubt you 


will not ſpeak with her, at leaſt, not ſee her, where 
you may receive her bleſſing; if ſhe give you it not 
from the mud walls, where I ſaw her the firſt time, 


- when I carry d the letter and news of your mad pranks, 


which you were playing in the heart of Sierra Morena. 

Were thoſe mud walls in thy fancy, Sancho, quoth 
Don Quixote, where, or thorough which thou Aw 
that never-enough prais'd gentleneſs and beauty ? they 
were not ſo, but galleries, walks, or goodly ſtone pave- 
ments, or how call ye em? of rich and royal palaces. 
All this might be, anſwer'd Sancho, but to me they 


= ſeem'd no better, as I remember. Vet let's go thither, 


quoth Don Quixote, for ſo I ſee her; let them be 


mud walls, or not, or windows; all is one, whether I 


= ſee her thorough chinks, or thorough garden-lettices 
for each ray, that comes from the ſun of her brightneſs 
to mine eyes, will lighten mine underſtanding, and 
| ſtrengthen mine heart, and make me ſole and rare in 
my wiſdom and valour. 
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Truly Sir, ſaid Sancho, when I ſaw that ſun, it was 
not ſo bright, that it caſt any rays from it; and, belike, 
'twas, that, as ſhe was winnowing the wheat, I told 
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you of, the duſt that came from it, was like a cloud 1 h 
upon her: face, and dimm'd it. Stiil doſt thou think, 


— 
— 


Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, believe and grow obſti- 

nate, that my miſtreis Dulcinea was winnowing, it tl 
being a labour ſo unfit for perſons of quality, that uſe fr 
other manner of exerciſes and recreation, which ſhew th 
a fAlight-ſhoot off their nobleneſs. Thou doſt ill, 
remember thoſe verſes of our poet, where he paints pe 
out unto us, the exerciſes which thoſe four nymphs 2 
us'd in their cryſtal habitations, when they advanc'd or 
their heads above the lov'd * Tagus, and fat in the or 
green fields, working thoſe rich embroideries, which the th 
— poet there deſcribes unto us; all which were W 
of gold, of pearl, and woven with emboſs'd pearls: an 
ſuch was the work of my miſtreſs, when thou ſaw'ſt an 
her; but that the envy, which ſome baſe enchanter Þ {© 
bears to mine affairs, turns all, that ſhould give me de- do 


light, into different ſhapes; and this makes me fear, 
that the hiſtory of my exploits, which is in print, if ſa 
be, ſome wizard, my enemy, were the author, that he 
hath put one thing for another, mingling with one 
truth a hundred lies; diverting himſelf to tell tales, not 
fitting the continuing of a true hiſtory. Oh envy, thou 
root of infinite evils! thou worm of vertues ! 

All vices, Sancho, do bring a kind of pleaſure with 
them ; but envy hath nothing but diſtaſte, rancour and 
raving. I am of that mind too, ſaid Sancho, and I 
think that, in the hiſtory that Carraſco told us of, that 
he had ſeen of us, that my credit is turn'd topſy-turvy, 
and, as they ſay, goes a begging, Well, as I am an 
honeſt man, I never ſpoke ill of any enchanter, neither 
zm I ſo happy as to be envy'd: true it is, that I am 
ſomewhat malicious, and have certain knaviſh glimp- 
ſes: but all is cover d and hid under the large cloak of my 
implicitys always natural to me, but never artificial: 
2nd if there were nothing elſe in me, but my belief, for 
I believe in God, and in all that the Roman church be- 
lieves, and am ſworn a mortal enemy to the Fews, the 


A river in Spain. 
hiſtorians 


— 


ans 


they will. 
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hiſtorians ought to pitty me, and to uſe me well in 
their writings : but let em ſay what they will, naked 


vas 1 born, naked I am, I neither win nor loſe ; and 


tho' they put me in books, and carry me up and down 
from hand to hand, I care not a fig, let em ſay what 
"Twas juſt the ſame, | Don Quixote, that hap- 
pen'd to a famous poet of our times ; who having made 
a malicious ſatyr againſt all the curtizans, he left out 
one amongſt them, as doubting whether ſhe were one 
or no, who ſeeing ſhe was not in the ſcroll amongſt 
the reſt, took it unkindly from the poet, asking him, 
what he had ſeen in her, that he ſhou'd not put her 
amongſt the reſt, and defir'd him to enlarge his ſatyr, 


and put her in the ſpare room: if not, ſhe wou'd 
2 ſcratch out his eyes: the poet conſented, and ſet her 
2 down with a vengeance, and ſhe was fatisfy'd, to ſee 
= herſelf famous, altho' indeed, infamous. Beſides, the 
tale of the ſhepherd agrees with this, that ſet Diana's 
2 temple on fire, which was one of the ſeven won- 


ders of the world, becauſe he wou'd be talk'd of for 


it; and altho' there were an edict, that no man ſhou'd 
either mention him by ſpeaking or writing, that he 
3 ang not attain to his defire ; yet his name was known 
to 


e Eroſtratus : the ſame alluſion may be had out of 


; an accident, that befel the great emperor, Charles the 
fifth, with a knight of Rome. | 


The emperor was deſirous to ſee the famous temple 


of the Rotunda, which, in ancient times, was call'd the 
2 temple of all the gods; and now, by a better tile, of 
all ſaints; and it is the only entire edifice that hath re- 
= main'd of all the gentiles in Rome, and that which 
2} doth moſt conſerve the glory and magnificence of its 


founders: tis made like an half orange, excecding large, 


| and very lightſome, having but one window that gives 


it light; or, to ſay truer, but one round loover on the 
top of it: the emperor, looking on the edifice, there 
was a Roman knight with him, that ſhew'd him the 


devices and contriving of that great work and memo- 
* rable architecture; and, Repping from the loover, ſaid 


2 to 
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to the emperor; a thouſand times, mighty monarch, 
have I deſir'd to fee your majeſty, and caſt my ſelf 
down from this loover, to leave an everlaſting fame 
behind me. I thank you, ſaid the emperor, that you 
have not perform'd it, and henceforward, I will give 
you no fuch occaſion to ſhew your loyalty ; and there- 
fore I command you, that you neither ſpeak to me, 
nor come to my preſence; and for all theſe words, he 
rewarded him. „ "IN 

T'1l tell you, Sancho, this delire of honour is an itch- 

ing thing: what do'ſt thou think caſt Horatius from 
the bridge, all arm'd, into deep ber? what egg'd Cur- 
tius to lanch himſelf into the lake? what made Mu- 
tius burn his hand? what forc'd Ceſar, againſt all the 
ſooth-fayers to paſs the Rubicon? and, to give you more 
modern examples, what was 1t bor'd thoſe ſhips, and 
left thoſe valorous Spaniards on ground, guided by the 
moſt courteous Cortez in the new world? 

All theſe, and other great and ſeveral exploits, are, 
have been, and ſhall be the works of fame, which mor- 
tals deſire as a reward, and part of the immortality 
which their famous arts deſerve: though we, that be 

- chriſtian catholick knights-erravt, muſt look more to 
the happineſs of another world, which is eternal in the 
ethereal and cæleſtial regions, than to the vanity of 
fame, which is gotten in this preſent frail age; and, 
which, let it laſt as long as it will, it muſt have end- 
ing with this world, which hath its limited time: fo 
that, Oh Sancho, our actions muſt not paſs the bounds, 
that chriſtian religion, which we profeſs, hath put 


us in o 

In giants we muſt kill pride: envy in generouſneſs 1 
and noble breaſts: anger in a continent, repos'd and d 
quiet mind: riot and drouſineſs, in temperance and t 
vigilance: laſciviouſneſs, in the loyalty we obſerve to tl 
thoſe that we have made the miſtreſſes of our thoughts: 1 
and ſloth, by travelling up and down the world, ſeek- bs 


ing occaſions, that may make us, beſides: chriſtians, fa- 
mous knights. Theſe, Sancho, are the means, by which 
the extreams of glory are obtain d, which fame brings 

with it, 8 ä Alt 
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All that you have hitherto ſpoken, quoth Sancho, I 
underſtand or, well: but I would fain have you 
zolve me of one doubt, which even now comes into 
my head. Reſolve, thou would'ſt ſay, Sancho, quoth 
Don Quixote, {peak a God's name, for I'll anſwer thee 
as well as T can, Tell me Sir, ſaid Sancho, theſe Fu- 
lies, or Augiſis, and all theſe famous knights you talk 
of, that are dead, where are they now? the Gentiles, 
ſaid he, undoubtedly are in hell: the Chriſtians, if they 
were good Chriſtians, either in * pargneny, or in hell. 
"Tis very well, but the ſepulchres, where the bodies of 
theſe great lordings lie interr'd, have they + ſilver 
lamps burning before them, or are their chappel walls 
deck'd with crutches, winding ſheets, perriwigs, legs, 
and wax eyes? and if not with theſe, with what? the 
ſepulchres of the Gentiles, ſaid Non Quixote, were for 
the moſt part ſumptuous temples, ; the aſtes of Julius 


Ceæſar's body were put upon a huge pyramid of lone, 
which, at this day, is call'd St. Peter's needle. The 


emperor Adrian's ſepulchre was a great caſlle as big as 
a pritty village, it was calld Moles Adrian, and, at this 
day, the caftle of St. Angelo in Rome: queen Artemi- 


{1a bury,d her husband Manſeolus in a ſepulchre, which 


was held to be one of the {even wonders of the world 
but none of all theſe, nor many others the Gentiles had, 
were deck'd with winding ſheets, nor any kind of of- 
ferings, or ſigns that teſtify'd, they were faints that 
were bury'd in them. 

That's it I come to, ſaid Sancho: and tell me now, 
which 1s more, to raiſe a dead man, or to kill a giant ? 
The anſwer is at hand, faid Don Quixote: to raiſe a 
dead man. There I caught you, quoth Sancho; then, 
the fame of him that raiſeth the dead, gives ſight to 
the blind ; makes the lame walk ; reſtoreth ſick men, 
who hath lamps burning before his ſepulchre ; whoſe _ 
chappel is full of devout people, which upon their knees. 


adore his relicks. This man hath greater renown,' and 


According to the Romiſh opinion, erroneo::s 
+ Relicks that uſe to be hang d up in the Papiſts churches. 
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in another world, than ever any of your Genzile empe- 
rors, or knights-er1ant ever left behind them. 


I grant you that, quoth Don Quixote. Well, an- 4 
ſwrer d Sancho; this fame, theſe graces, theſe preroga- 
tives, how call ye em? have the bodies and relicks of 


ſaints, that, by the approbation and licenſe of our holy 


mother the church, have their lamps, their lights, their 


winding ſheets, their crutches, their pictures, their 
heads of hair, their eyes, and legs, by which they in- 
creaſe men's devotions, and endear their chriſtian fame: 
kings carry the bodies of ſaints, or their relicks upon 
their ſhoulders,; they kiſs the pieces of their bones, and 
do deck, and inrich their chappels with them, and their 
moſt precious altars. | : 
What will you have me infer from all this, Sancho? 
uoth Don Quixote. I mean, ſaid Sancho, that we en- 
cavour to be ſaints, and we ſhall the ſooner obtain the 


fame we look after: and let me tell you, Sir, that yelter- Þ 


day or t'other day, for, ſo I may ſay, it being not long 
ſince, there were two poor bare-foot Fryars canoniz'd, 
or Leatify'd ; and now many think themſelves happy, 
to kiſs, or touch, thoſe iron chains, with which they 
girt and tormented their bodies; and they are more re- 
verenc'd, than is, as I ſaid, Roldan's {word in the ar- 
mory of our lord the king; God fave him: ſo that, 
maſter mine, better it 1s, to be a poor Fryar of what 
order ſoever, than a valiant knight-errant : a dozen or 
two of laſhes obtain more at God's hands, than two 
thouſand blows with the launce, whether they be given 
to giants, to ſpirits, or hobgoblins. 

All this is true, anſwer'd Don Quixote: but all cannot 
be Fryars, and God Almighty hath many ways, by which 
he carries his elect to heaven: Chivalry is a religion, 
and you have many * ſaints in heaven. That 
may be, ſaid Sancho, but I have heard, you have 
more Fryars there than knights-errant. That is, quoth 
Don Quixote, becauſe the religious, in number, are more 


than the knights. But, there are many knights-errant, 


{aid Sancho. Many indeed, quoth Don Quixote, but 
few that deſerve the name. 
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| J5 

In theſe, and ſuch like diſcourſes, they paſs'd the 
whole night, and the next day, without lizhting upon 
any thing, worth relation; for which, Don 1 
was not a little ſorry: at laſt, the next day, toward 
night, they diſcover'd the goodly city of Toboſo; with 


' which ſight Don Quixote's ſpirits were reviv'd, but San- 


cho's dull'd, becauſe he knew not Dulcineas houſe, nor 
ever ſaw her in his life, no more than his maſter; ſo that, 
the one to ſez her, and the other, becauſe he had not 
ſeen her, were at their wit's end; and Sancho knew not 
how to do, if his maſter ſhould ſend him to Toba: 
but Don Quiæote reſolv d to enter the city in the night. 
and till the time came, they ſtaid between certain oaks, 
that were near Teboſo ; and, the prefix'd moment being 
come, they enter'd the city, where they lighted upon 
things, things indecd ! | 


CHAP, IK. 
Ii here is ſet down as followeth, 


Idnight was near ſpun out, when Don Quixote 

and Sancho left the mountain, and enter d the 

city : the town was all huſh'd, and the dwellers were 
a ſleep, with their legs ſtretch'd at length, as they ſay: 
the night was brightlome, tho' Sancho with'd it had 
been darker, that he might not ſee his madneſs: the 
dogs in the town did nothing but bark and thunder 1n 
Don Qui xote's ears, and affrighted Sancho's heart: now 
and then an aſs bray'd, hogs grunted, cats mew'd, whoſe 
different howlings were augmented with the filent 
night ; all which, the enamour'd knight heid to be omi- 
nous : but yet he ſpoke'to Sancho; Son Sancho, ſaid he, 
guide to Dulcinea's palace; it may be, we ſhall find her 
waking. Body of the fun ! quoth Sancho, to what pa- 
lace ſhall J guide? for where I ſaw her highneſs, it 
was a little houſe, Belike, quoth Don Quixote, ſhe 
was retir'd into ſome corner of her palace, to ſolace her 
ſelf in private with her damſels, as great ladies and prin- 
ceſles uſe to do, Sir, quoth Sancho, ſince, whether I 
will or no, you will have wy miſtreſs Dulcinea's houſe 
| 4 to 
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to be a palace; do ye think nevertheleſs, this to be a 
fit time of night to find the door open in ? do you 
think it fit, that we bounce, that they may hear and let 
us in, to diſquiet the whole town? are we going to a 
bawdy-houſe think ye? like your whore-maſters, that 
come, and call, and enter, at what hour they liſt, how 
late ſoever it be ? Firſt of all, to make one thing ſure, 
er's find the palace, reply'd Don Quixote, and then, San- 
<0, I |; tell thee what's fit to be done: and look, San- 
che, either my light fails me, or that great bulk and 
fadow that we lee, is Dulcinea's palace. 

Well, guide on Sir, {aid Sancho; it may be, it is fo, 
though Vil firit ſee it with my eyes, and feel it with 
my hands, and believe it, as much as it is now day. 
Don Quixote led on, and having walk'd about ſome 
two hund ed paces, he lighted on the bulk that made 
the ſhadow, and ſaw a grcat ſteeple, which he per- 
ceiv'd was not the palace, but of the chief church in the 
town. Then, ſaid he, Sancho, we are come to the 
church, I fee it very well, quoth Sancho, and I pray 
God, we come not to our graves: for it is no good 
lign to haunt church-yards ſo late, ſpecially ſince I told 
you, as I remember, that this lady's houſe is in a little 
alley, without paſſage thorough, A pox on thee block- 
head, ſaid Don Quixote, where haſt thou ever found, 
that king's houſes and palaces have been built in ſuch 
alleys? Sir, quoth Sancho, every country hath their ſe- 
veral faſhions: it may be, here, in Toboſo, they build 
their great buildings thus; and therefore, pray Sir, give 
me leave to look up and down the ſtreets, or lanes that 
lie in my way; and it may be, that in ſome corner! 
may light upon this palace: the devil take it, that thus | 
mocks and miſleads us. Speak mannerly, Sir, quoth | 
Don Quixote, of my miſtreſs's things, and let's be mer- Þ 

ry and wiſe. and caſt not the rope after the bucket I 

I will forbear, {aid Sancho, but how ſhall I endure, 
that you will needs have, me be throughly acquainted with 
a houſe, I never ſaw but once, and to find it at mid- 
night, being you cannot find it, that have ſeen it a mi- 
lion of times? Sirrah, I ſhall grow deſperate, quoth Don 
Quiæote 
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Quixote, come hither heretick. Have not ] told thee 


a thouſand: times, that I never ſaw the peerleſs Dultt- 


nea, nor never croſs'd the threſholds of her palace, and 
that I only am enamour'd on her by hear- ſay, and the 
great fame of her beauty and diſcretion ? Why now I 
hear you, ſaid Sancho, and ſince you ſay, you have ne- 
ver ſeen her; nor I neither. That cannot be, {aid Don 
Quixote, for you told me at leaſt, that you had ſeen 
her winnowing of wheat, when you brought me the 
anſwer of the letter I ſent by you. Ne'er {tand upon 
that, ſaid Sancho, for, let me tell you, that I only faw 
her by hear-ſay too, and:ſo was tlie anſwer I brought : 
for I know her as well, as k can box the Moon. San- 
cho, Sancho; ſaid Don 11 there's a time to laugh, 
and a time to mourn. Not becauſe I ſay, I have nei- 


ther ſeen, nor fpoken to the miſtreſs of my ſoul, 


ſhould'ſt thou fay, thou haſt neither ſeen, nor ſpoken 
to her, it _ otherwiſe, as thou know'ſt. Being 
in this diſcourſe, they ſaw one paſſing by em with 
two mules, and, by the. noiſe the plough made, which 
they drew upon the ground, they might ſee it was 


ſome husbandman, that roſe by break of day, to go 


to his tillage, and fo it was : as he came, he went 
ſinging that Romante, of. the battle of Ronceſualles with 
the Frenchmen. 

In hearing of which, quoth Don Quixote, Sancho, 
hang me, if we have any good fortune this night. Do 
not you hear what this clown ſings? Yes, marry do J. 
ſaid Sancho, but what doth the chaſe of Ronceſuallis, 


concern us: tis no more than if he had ſung the 


Romante of * Calanios, and all one, tor our good or. 
1] luck in this buſineſs. 1 

By this the ploughman came by them: and Don 
Quixote queſtion'd him: Can you tell me, friend, ſo 
God reward you, which is the palace of the peerleſs 
Dulcinea del Tobago? Sir, anſwer'd the young man, I 
am a ſtranger, and have liv'd but a while in this town, 


* As if we 22 have ſaid in Engliſh, Chirey Chaſe, 
er ſuch-like,. D Was + 5 
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and {eve a rich husbandman to till his ground; here 
ore 2-aivit the Vicar and the Sexton both live, any of 
them will tell you of this lady princeſs, as having a liſt F5 
of a] the inhabitants of 7060 o; altho', I think, theic is | 
no ſ. h p inceſs here, but many gentlefolks, each of 
wich may he a princeſs in her own houſe. Why, 
friend, quoth Don Suixote, it may be, that ſhe I ask 
for, is amongſt theſe. It may be fo, ſaid the fellow, 
and God freed you, for now it begins to be day-peep: | 
ond, ſwitching his mules, he ſtaid for no more que- | 
ſtions. : 

Sancho, ſeeing his maſter in a deep ſuſpence, and ve- 
ry malecontent, told him: Sir, the day comes on apace, 
and it will not be ſo fit, that we ſun ourſelves in the 
ſtreet: it is bet er to go out of the city, and that you 
ſhade your ſelf in ſome grove hereabouts, and I will 
come back anon, and not leave a by-place in all this 
town. where I may ſearch for the houſe, calle, or 
palace of my lady, and it were ill luck, if I found her 
not : and if I do, I will ſpeak with her, and let her 
know where, and how you do, expecting, that ſhe 
give you order and direction, how you may ſee her, 
without prejudice to her honour and good name. 

Sancho, aid Don Quixote, thou haſt ſpoken a thou- 
ſand ſentences, inclos'd in the circle of thy ſhort dit- 
courſe: the advice that thou haſt now given me, | 
hunger after, and moſt lovingly accept of it: come, 
ſon, let us take ſhede, and thou ſhalt return, as thou 
ſay ſt, to ſeek, to ſ e, and to ſpeak to my miſtreſs, 
from whoſe diſcretioa and courteſy, I hope for a 
thouſand miraculous favours. Sancho ſtood upon thorns, 
till he had drawn his maſter from the town, leſt he 
ſhou d verify the lie of the anſwer, that he had car- 
ryd him from Dulcinea, to Sierra Morena, So he 
haſt'ned him to be gone, which was preſently done, 
ſome two miles from the town, where; they found a 
forreſt, or wood, where Don Quixote took ſhade : 
and Sancho return'd to the city to ſpeak with Dulcinea, 
in which embaſſy matters befel him, that require a 
new attention, and new belief, 
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How Sancho cunningly enchanted the lady Dulcinea, and 
da ther ſucceſſes, as ridiculous as true. 


H E author of this hiſtory, coming to relate that 
9 which he doth, in this chapter ſays, That he 
wou'd willingly have paſs'd it over in ſilence, as fearing 
not to be believ'd ; becauſe here Don ®©#1xore's mad- 
neſs did exceed, and was at leaſt two flight-ſhoo s be- 
yond his greateſt that ever was : but for all this 
fear and ſuſpicion, he ſet it down as t'other acted it, 
without adding or diminiſhing the leaſt jot of truth in 
hiſtory, nor caring for any thing that might be object- 
ed againſt him for a liar, and he had reaſon; for truth 
is ſtretcht, but never breaks, and tramples on the lie, as 
oil doth upon water; and ſo, proſecuting his hiſtory, 
he ſays, that as Don Quixote had ſhaded himſelf in the 


forreſt or oak-wood, near the grand Toboſo, he will d 


Sancho to return to the city, and not to come to his 
preſence, without he had firſt ſpoken to his miſtreſs 


from him, requeſting her, that, ſhe wou'd pleaſe to be 


ſeen by her captiv'd knight, and to daign to heſtow 
her bleſſing on him, that by it, he might hope for 
many moſt proſp'rous ſucceſſes in all his onſets and dan- 
gerous enterprizes. Sancho took on him to: fulfil his 
command, and to bring him now as good an anſwer 
as the former. | 

Go, lad, faid Don Quixote, and be not daunted when 
thou com'ſt before the beams of the ſun of beauty, 


which thou go'ſt to diſcover ; Oh happy thou, above 


all the ſquires of the world l be mindtul, and forget not 


how ſhe entertains thee ; if ſhe: bluſh juſt at the in- 


ſtant, when thou deliver'ſt my embaſſy; if ſhe be 
ſtirr'd or troubl'd, when ſhe hears my name; whether 
her cufhion cannot hold lier; if ſhe be ſet in the rich 
ſtate of her anthority ; and if ſhe ſtand up, mark her 
whether the clap ſometimes one foot upon another ; it 
ſhe repeat the anſwer fhe gives thee, twice or thrice 
over; or change it from mild to cruſt. ; from cruel 
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to amorous ; whether ſhe ſeem to order her hair, tho' 
it be not diſorder d: laſtly, obſerve all her actions and 
geſtures : for if thou relate them, juſt as they were, I 
ſhall gueſs what is hidden in her heart, touching my 
love, in matter of fact: For know, Sancho, if thou 
know'ſt it not, that the actions and outward motions 
that appear, when love is in treaty, are the certain 
meſſengers that bring news of what paſſeth within, 
Go, friend, and better fortune guide thee than mine, 
and ſend thee better ſuceeſs than I can expect twixt 
hope and fear, in this uncouth ſolitude in which thou 
r EE... 
I go, faid Sancho, and will return quickly; enlarge 

that little heart of yours, no bigger than an baſel- nut, 
and conſider the ſaying, Faint heart never, & c. Su eet 
meat muſt have ſomer ſauce : And another, Where we 
leaſt think, there goes the hare away. This I fay, be- 
cauſe that if to night we found not the caſtle or palace 
of my lady, now by day, I doubt not but to find it, 
when I leaſt dream of it, and fo to, find her. Believe 
me, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, thou always. bring' ſt 
thy proverbs ſo to the hair of the buſineſs we treat of, 
as God give me no worſe fortune than I deſire. — 
This ſaid, Sancho turn'd his back, and ſwitch'd his“ 
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dapple ; and Don Quixote ſtaid a horſe- back, * \ 
himſelf on his ſtirrups, and, leaning on his lance, full 1 
of ſorrowful and confuſed thoughts, where we will | | 
leave him, and wend with 8 who parted withgh « 
his maſter no leſs troubl'd. and -penſative- than he; in- 
ſomuch, that he wa: ſcarce out of the wood, when |; 
turning his face, and ſeeing that Don Quixote was out 
of ſight, he lighted from his aſs, and, reſting at the foot | 
of a tree, he began to. diſcourſe thus to himſelf, and 
fay : Now, brother Sancho, I pray let's know, whe- Þ © 


ther is your worſhip going? to. ſeek ſome als that 
you have Joſt ? No, forſooth. Well, what is it you 
ſeek for? I ſeek, a matter of nothing, a princeſs, and 
in her the ſun of beauty, and all heaven withal. And 
where do you think to find this you ſpeak of, Sancho? 
where ? why in the grand city of Toboſo, Well, and 
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1: Chap. 100. Don QUIXOTE 61 
0 from whom do ye ſeek her? from the moſt famous 
nd knight Don Quixote de la Maucha, he that righteth 


„1 wrongs, * give the thirſty meat, and the hungry drink. 
ny All this is well: and do you know: her houſe, Sancho ? 
ou my maſter ſays, it is a royal palace, or a loſty tower. 


ns And have you ever ſeen her, trough ? Neither he nor 

1, never. And do you think it were well, that the 
men of Toboſo ſhould know, that you were here to 
ne, entice their princeſſes; and to trouble their wenches, 


ixt and ſhould come and grind your ribs with bangs, 
ou and leave you never a ſound bone? Indeed, be- 
= like, they ſhould conſider that you are cammanded, 
ge friend, but as a meſſenger, that you are in no fault, not 
it; you. Truſt not to that, Sancho, for your Manchegan 
er people are as cholerick, as honeſt, and do not love to 
we be jeſted with. In very deed, if they ſmell you, you 
JG are ſure to pay for it. Ware hawk, ware hawk : No, 
ce no, let me, for another's pleaſure, ſeek better bread 
it, than's made of wheat; and I may as well find this 
ve Dulcinea, as one Mary in + Robena, or a ſcholar in 
5 3 black ini Salamanca : the devil! the devil! and none 
of, elſe hath clapt me into this buſineſs. This ſoliloquy 


paſs d, Sancho with himſelf, and the upſhot was this.: 
his All things, ſaid he, have a remedy, but death, under 
ng whoſe yoke we muſt all paſs in ſpite of our teeth, when 
i life ends. This maſter of mine, by a thouſand ſigns 
that I have ſeen, is a bedlam, fit to be bound, and I 
ith | come not a whit ſhort of him, and am the greater 
coxcomb of two, to ſerve him, if the proverb be true, 
en | that ſays, Like maſter, like man; and another; Thou 
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ut art known by him that doth thee feed, ot by bim that 
zot |; doth thee breed. He being thus mad then, and ſubject, 
nd | out of madneſs, to miſtaking of one thing: for an- 
he- other, to judge black for white, and white for black, 
at as appear d, when he ſaid the wind- mills were giants, 


ou j and the fryars mules, dromedaries, and the flocks af, 
nd | Afheep, armies of enemies, and much more to this tune, 


50 ? . * Miſtakes of ſimplicity. 5 att 
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it will not be hard to make him believe, that ſome 


husbandman's daughter, the firſt we meet with, is 
the lady Dulcinea: and if he believe it not, I'll ſwear; 
and if he ſwear, I'll out-ſwear him; and if he be ob. 
ftinate, I'll be ſo more: and ſo, that I will ſtand to 


my tackling, come what will on it. Perhaps, with 


mane obſtinacy, I ſhall ſo prevail with him, that he 
will ſend me no more upon theſe kind of meſſages, Þ*? 


feeing what bad diſpatch I bring him : or, perhaps, he 
will think, that ſome wicked enchanter, one of thoſe 

that he ſays perſecute him, hath chang'd her ſhape, to 
vex him. 

With this conceit, Saxcho's ſpirit was at reſt, and he 
thought his buſineſs was brought to a good paſs : and 
fo ſtaying there till it grew to be toward the evening, 

that Don _— might think he ſpent ſo much time 

in going and coming from Toboſo, all fell out happily 
for him : for when he got up to mount upon dapple, 
be might ſee three country wenches coming towards 
him from Toboſo, upon three aſs-colts, whether male 
or female, the author declares not, tho' it be likely 
they were ſhe-afles, they being the ordinary beaſts that 
thoſe country people ride on ; * becauſe it 1s not very 
pertinent to the ſtory, we need not ſtand much upon 
deciding that. In fine, when Sancho ſaw the three 
country wenches, he turn'd back apace to find out 
his maſter, Don Quixote, and found him ſighing, and 
uttering a thouſand am'rous lamentations. . 

As ſoon as Don 8 ſaw him, he ſaid; How 

now, Sancho ! what's the matter? may I mark this 
day with a white or a black ſtone ? Twere fitter, 
quoth Sancho, you would mark it with red oker, as 
the inſcriptions are upon profeſſors. chairs, that they 
may plainly read that ſee them. Belike then, quotn 
Don Quixote, thou bring'ſt good news. So good, 
faid Sancho, that you need no more but ſpur Rozinante, 
and ftreight diſcoper the lady Dwlcinea del Tobojo, with 
two damſels waiting on her, coming to ſee your wor- 
ſhip. Bleſſed God! friend Sancho, what fay'ſt thou? 
quoth Don Quixote; ſee thou deceive me not with 
thy falſe mirth, to glad my true ſorrow, W hat 
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| leaſt, to me, they ſeem. ſo. 


Chap. 10. Don QUIXOTE 53 


What ſhou'd I get by deceiving you, quoth Sancho, 
the rather your ſelf being ſo near to diſcover the truth? 
pur, Sir, ride on, and you - ſhall ſee our miſtreſs the 
princeſs coming, clad indeed, and adorn'd like her ſelf : 
he and her damſels are a very ſpark of gold: the 
are all ropes of pearl, all diamonds, all rubies, all clot 


of gold, ten ſtories high at leaſt : their hair hung looſe 


over their ſhoulders, that were like ſo many ſun-beams 


playing with the wind ; and belides, allthis, they are 


mounted upon three flea-bitten nackneys, the fineſt 


ſight that can be. Hackneys, thou would'ſt ſay, San- 


cho. Hackney or. nackney, quoth Sancho, there is lit- 
tle difference: but let them come upon what they 


will, they are the braveſt ladies, that can be imagin'd ; 


2 my lady the princeſs Dulcinea, that dazzels 
es. | 

Let's go, ſon Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, and for 
a reward, for this unlook'd for good news, I bequeath 
thee the beſt ſpoil I get in our firſt adventure next; and, 
if this content thee not, I give thee my this years 
colts, by my three mares thou know'ſt I have to foal 
in our town common. The colts I like, quoth San- 
cho : but for the goodneſs of the ſpoil of the firſt ad- 
venture, I have no mind to that. By this, they came 
out of the wood, and ſaw the three country wenches 
near them. Don Quixote, ſtretch'd his eyes all over 
Toboſo way, and ſeeing none but the three wenches, he 
was ſomewhat troubl'd, and demanded .of Sancho, if 
he had left them coming out of the city ? How out 
of the city? quoth Sancho, are your eyes in your 
noddle ! that you ſee them not coming here, ſhining 
as bright as the ſun at noon ? I ſee none, ſaid he, but 
three wenches upon three aſſes. 

Now, God keep me from the devil, quoth Sancho: 


and is it poſſible that three hackneys, or how call ye 


'em, as white as a flake of ſnow, ſhou'd-appear to you 
to be aſſes? as ſure as may be, you ſhall pull off my 
beard, if that be ſo. Well, I tell you, friend Sancho, 


tis as ſure, that they are he, or ſhe-aſſes, as I am Don 


Quixote de Ia Mancha, and thou Sancho Panca; at 
| Peace, 
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64 The HISTORY Book II. 
; P eace, Sir, quoth Sancho, and ſa not ſo, but muff 
your eyes, and reverence the miſtreſs of your thoughts, 
for now ſhe draws. near: and ſo ſaying, he advanc'd 
to meet the three country wenches, and alighting from 
dapple, took one of their aſſes by. the halter, and, faſt n- 
ing both his knees to the ground, ſaid, queen and 
princeſs, and dutcheſs of beauty, let your haughti- 
neſs and greatneſs be pleas'd, to receive into your 
grace and good-liking, your captiv'd knight that 
ſtands yonder, turn'd into marble, al-amaz'd and with. 
out his pulſe, to ſee himſelf befbre your magnificent 
preſence. I am Sancho Panca, his ſquire, and he is 
the way-beaten : knight, Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
otherwiſe calld, The knight of the ſorromful counte- 
nance. T YHET | 
And now Don Quixote was on his knees. by Sanche, 
and beheld with unglad, but troubl'd eyes, her that 
Sancho call'd queen and lady; but ſeeing he diſcovei'd 
nothing in her but a country wench, and not very 
well-favour'd, for ſhe was blub-fac'd, and flat-nos'd, 
he was in. ſome ſuſpence, and durſt not once open his 
lips. The wenches too were aftoniſh'd, to ſee thoſe 
two ſo different men upon their knees, and that they 
wou'd not let their companion go forward. But, ſhe thut 
was ſtaid, angry to hear herſelf miſus d, broke ſilence firſt, 
ſaying; Get you out of the way, with a miſchic;. 
and let's be gone, for we're in haſte. 
To which, quoth Sanoho, Oh princeſs, and univer- 
fal lady of Toboſo] why doth not your magnanimous 
heart relent, ſeeing the pillar and prop of knight-o- 
rantry proftrated before your ſublimated preſence ? 
which, when one of the other two- heard, after ite 
had cry'd out to her aſs, that was turning afide, ſhe 
faid : Look how theſe yonkers come to mock at poor 
country folk, as if we knew not how to return their flouts 
upon them: get you gone your way, and leave us, 
you had beſt. Riſe, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, et 
this inſtant, for I perceive now, that mine ill fortune, 
not ſatisfy d, hath ſhut up all the paſſages, by which 
any content might come to this my wretched ” 
- Wich- 


Chap. 10. Don QUIXOTE. 65 
within my fleſh. Oh thou, the extream of all worth to 
'F te deſir'd! the bound of all humane gentleneſs! the on- 
2 ly remedy of this mine afflicted heart, that adores 
thee! now that the wicked enchanter perſecutes me, 
and hath put clouds and cataracts in mine eyes! and 
for them only, and none elſe, hath transform'd and 


N 


chang'd thy peerleſs beauty and face, into the face of 
2 poor country wench! if ſo be now he have not 
turn'd mine too into ſome hobgoblin, to make it loath- 
ſome in thy ſight, look on me gently and am'rouſly ; 
2 perceiving, by this ſubmiſſion and kneeling, which I 


ulſe to thy counterfeit beauty, the humility with which 
15 my ſoul adores thee. | 

 Marry-muff, quoth the Country Wench, I care much 
for your courtings : get you gone, and let us go; 
and we ſhall be beholding to you. Sancho, let her 
pafs by him, moſt glad that he had ſped fo well 
with his device. The Country M ench, that play d Dul- 


7 cizea's part, was no ſooner free, when ſpurring her 
4 hackney with a prickle ſhe had at the end of her cud- 


2 


gel, ſhe began to run apace; and the aſs, feeling the 
= ſmart of it more than ordinary, began to winch ſo 
faſt, that down came my lady Dulcinea which, when 
Don Quixote ſaw, he came to help her up, and San- 
cho went to order and gird her pack- ſaddle, that hung 
at the aſs's belly; which, being fitted, and Don Quiæ- 
cte about to lift his enchanted miſtreſs in his arms to 
her aſs, ſhe, being now got upon her legs, ſav'd him 
that labour; for, ſtepping a little back, ſhe fetch'd a 
riſe, an l, clapping both her hands upon the aſs's crup- 
Fer, ſhe lighted as ſwift as an hawk upon the pack- 
ſaddle, and fat aſtride, like a man. 

Then faid Sancho: By St. Roque, our miſtreſs is as lig ht 
a aRobin-ruddock, and may teach the cunningeſt Cordo- 
Lan or Mexicanian to ride on their ginets: at one 
| ſpring ſhe hath leap'd over the crupper, and, without 
ſpurrs, makes the hackney run like a musk-cat, and 
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the wind. And he ſaid true: for when Dulcinea was 
once on horſe- back, they all made after her, and ſet a 
| | | run-. 
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her damſels come not ſhort of her; for they fly like 
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running for two miles, without looking behind 


them. 


brain. 


corky galls, and her moſt pure golden hair, into briltlc; 
of a red ox's tail, and, finally, all her feature from gc 
to bad, without meddling with her breath, for on) 
by that we might have gueſs'd, what was conceal" 
under that courſe rhind ; tho, to ſay true, I never {fav 
her courſeneſs, but her beauty, which was infinitciy 
increas'd by a mole fhe had upon her lip, like a Mofis- 
cho, with ſeven or eight hairs, like threads of gold 
and above a handful long, To this mole, quoth Dor 
Quixote, according to the correſpondency that thoſ 
of the face have, with thoſe of the body, ſhe hath another 
in the table of her thigh, that correſponds to the ſide, 9 

9 ; 


Don Quixote ſtill look'd after them, but when the) 
were out of ſight, turning to Sancho, he ſaid ; Sanch, 
how think'ſt thou? how much enchanters do hae? 
me ? and ſee how far their malice extends, and ther? 
aim at me, ſince they have depriv'd me of the happi |" 
neſs J ſhou'd have receiv'd, to have ſeen my miſtre;þ 3 
in her true being. Indeed T was born to he an e, 
ample of unfortunate men, to be the mark and but; þ * 
at which ill-fortune's arrows ſhou'd be ſent. And thou! 
muſt note, Sancho, that theſe enchanters were not con-! 
tent to have chang d and transform'd my Dulcinea: but 
they have done it into a ſhape, ſo baſe and ugly, as of 
2 Country Wench thou ſaw ſt, and withal, they have t. 
ken from ker, that which is ſo proper to her and gret 
ladies, to wit, her ſweet ſcent of flowers and amber: 
for let me tell thee, Sancho, that, when I went to! 
help Dulcinea to her hackney, which, as thou ſay t, 
ſeem'd, to me, to be a ſne-aſs, ſhe gave me ſuch: 
breath of raw garlick, as pierc d and intoxicated my 
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O O baſe rout ! cryd out Sancho inſtantly, Ol 
diſmal and ill- minded enchanters ! I wou'd I might 
ſee you all ſtrung up together like galls, or lie 
pilchers in ſholes : cunning you are, much you can, 
and much you do: it had been enough for you, Ra. 
cals, to have turn'd the pearls of my lady's eyes, into 
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that of her face is: but hairs of that length thou ſpeak'ſt of, 
are very much for moles. Well, I can tell you, quoth 
Sancho, that there they appear'd, as if they had been 
born with her, I believe it, friend, reply'd Don Quix- 
ote: for nature cou'd form nothing in Dulcinea that 
was not perfect and compleat; and ſo, tho' ſhe had 
a hundred moles, as weil as that one thou ſaw'ſt in 
her, they were not moles, but moons and bright 


ſtars, 385 | 
But tell me, Sancho, that which thou did'ſt ſet on, 


which ſcem'd to me, to be a pack-ſaddle; was it a 
plain ſaddle, or a ſaddle with a back? It was, ſaid 


Sancho, a ginet ſaddle, with a field covering, worth 
half a kingdom, for the richneſs of it. And cou'd 
not I ſee all this? Well, now I fay again, and will ſay 
it a thouſand times, I am the unhappieſt man alive ! 
The crack-rope Sancho, ' had enough to do to hold 


3 langhter, hearing his maſter's madneſs, that was ſo de- 
8 licately gulld. X 


Finally, after many other reaſons that paſs d betwixt 
them both, they got upon their beaſts, and held on 
the way to Saragoſa, where they thought to be fitly, 
to ſee the ſolemnities that are perform'd once every 
year in that famous city. But before they came thi- 
ther, things befel them, that becauſe they are many, 
famous and ſtrange, they deſerve to be written and 
read, as ſhall be ſeen here following. 


8 AT. - Ah 


Of the ſtrange adventure that befell Don Quixote, with 
the cart or waggon of the parliament of death. 


ON Orixote went on, wonderful penſative, 
| to think what a ſhrewd trick the enchanters 
had play'd him, in changing his miſtreſs Dulcinea in- 
to the ruſtick ſhape of a Country Wench, and cou'd not 
imagine what means he might uſe to bring her to her 


Priſtine being; and theſe thoughts ſo diſtracted him, 


that careleſly he gave Rozinante the reins, who, per- 


| ceiving the liberty he had, ſtaid every ——— . 
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feed upon the uu graſs, of which thoſe fields were 1 
C 


full; but San 


o put him out of his maze, ſaying 


Sir, forrow was not ordain'd for beaſts, but men: 
yet, if men do exceed in it, they become beaſts; pray II. 
Sir, recolle&, and come to your ſelf, and pluck un Bt q 


Rog inante's reins, revive and cheer your ſelf, ſhew it BY 
courage that befits a knight-errant, What a Geri; BY 


the matter ? what faintneſs is this? are we dreaming 


on a dry ſummer ? now fatan take all the Dulcineas * 
in the world, ſince the welfare of one only knight. 
errant is more worth, than all the enchantments and F 


transformations in the world, 


Peace, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, with a voice now FA ſe 


not very faint : peace, I ſay, and ſpeak no blaſphemic; Þ4 
againſt that enchanted lady, for I only am in fault for 


her misfortnne and unhappineſs : her ill plight ſpring; 
from the envy that enchanters bear me. So ſay I too, 
quoth Sancho, for what heart ſees her now, that ifaw 
her before, and doth not deplore? Thou may'ſt wel 
ſay fo, Sancho, reply'd Don Quixote, ſince thou faw'i 
her, in her juſt entire beauty, and the enchant ment 
dimm d not thy fight, nor conceal'd her fairneſs : again 
me only, only againſt mine eyes, the force of its venom 
is directed. - | 

But for all that, Sancho, I have fall'n upon one 
thing, which is, that thou did'ſt ill deſcribe her beauty 
to me: for, if I forget not, thou ſaid'ſt ſhe had eye; 
of pearls, and ſuch eyes are rather the eyes of a ſea-bream, 
than a fair dame's : but, as I think, Dulcinea's eyes are 
like two green emeralds, rar'd with two celeſtial archs, 
that ſerve them for eye-brows. And therefore, for 
your pearls, take them from her eyes, and put them 
to her teeth: for, doubtleſs, Sancho, thou miſtook'ſt 
eyes for teeth. All this may be, ſaid Sancho, for her 
beauty troubl'd me, as much as her foulneſs ſince has 
done you: but leave we all to God; who is theknower 


of all things, that befall us in this vale of tears, in this 


wicked world, where there is ſcarce any thing with- 
out mixture of miſchief, impoſtorſhip, or villany. 
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k Il one thing, maſter of mine, troubles me more than 
were all the reſt ; to think what means there will be, when 
"ng: FF you overcome any giant, or other knight, and com- 
ncn: FF mand him to preſent himſelf before the beauty of the 
pra lady Dulcinea, where this poor giant, or miſerable van- 
i quiſh'd knight ſhall find her, Methinks I ſee 'em go 
wv tne Bl tari {1 down Tov0/0, to find my lady Dulcinea, 
die ſtring up anc n Toooo, tc 1y lady , 
Ci. EF and tho' they ſhou'd meet her in the midſt of the ſtreet, 
min; yet they would no more know her than my father. 
eas It may be, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, her enchant- 
Hh ment will not extend to take from vanquiſh'd and pre- 
; and 


ſented giants and knights, the knowledge of Dulcinea: 
and therefore, in one or two of the firſt I conquer and 
0 ſend, we will make trial, whether they ſee her or no, 
N commanding them, that they return to relate unto me, 
t for BY what hath befall'n them. 
res I gay, Sir, quoth Sancho, I like what you have ſaid 
too, very well, and by this device we ſhall know what we 
far, deſire; and if ſo be, ſhe be only hidden to you, your 
wel BY misfortune is bey ond hers; but, ſo my lady Dwlcinea 
have kealth and content, we will bear and pals it over 
—_— here as well as we may, ſeeking our adventures, and 
let time alone, who is the beſt phyſician for theſe and - 
nom other infirmities. 

Don Quixote would have anſwer'd Sancho Panca ; 
but he was interrupted by a waggon that came croſs 
the way, loaden with the moſt different and ſtrange 
| perſonages and ſhapes, that might be imagin'd. He 
that guided the mules, and ſerv'd for waggoner, was an 
ugly devil. The waggon's ſelf was open d without tilt 
or boughs. The firſt ſhape, that preſented it {elf to Don 
Quixote s eyes, was of death her ſelf, with a humane 
face, and next her an angel, with large painted —_ | 
On one fide ſtood an emperor, with a crown upon his 

her head, to ſee to of gold. At death's feet was the god, 
has call'd Cupid, not blind-folded, but. with his bow, his qui- 
wer ver, and arrows. There was alſo a knight, compleatly 
this armed, only he had no murrion, or head-piece, but a 
ith- W hat full of divers colour'd plumes : with theſe there 
| Were other perſonages of different faſhions and faces. 
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All which ſeen, on a ſuddain, in ſome ſort troubled 
Don Quixote, and affrighted Sancho's heart, but ſtraight 
Don Quixote was jocund, believing, that ſome rare 
and dangerous adventure was offer d unto him; and 
with this thought, and a mind diſpos d to give the 
onſet to any peril, he got himſelf before the waggon, 
and with a loud and threatning voice, cry'd out; car- 


ter, coach-man, or devil, or whatſoever thou art, be 


not ſlow to tell me who thou art? whither thou goeſt? 
and what people theſe are thou carrieſt in thy cart-coach? 
rather like Charon's boar? than waggons now in ule. 
To which, the devil ſtaying the cart, gently reply'd, 
Sir, we are players of Thomas Angulos company; we 
have play'd a play call'd, The Parliament of death, againſt 
this Corpus Chriſti tide, in a town behind the ridge of 
yonder mountain; and this afternoon we are to play it 
again at the town you ſee before us, which becauſe it 
is ſo near, to fave a labour of new attiring us, we go 
in the ame cloaths in which we are to act; That 


young man plays death that other an angel, that wo- 


man our author's wife, the queen; a fourth there, a ſol- 
dier; a fifth the emperor ; and I the devil, which is one 
of the chiefeſt actors in the play; for I have the belt 

« If you deſire to know any thing elſe of us, ask 
me, and I ſhall anſwer you moſt punctually; for as 1 
am a devil, nothing is unknown to me. 

By the faith of a knight-errant, ſaid Don Quixote, 
as ſoon as ever I ſaw this waggen, I imagin'd ſome 
ſtrange adventure towards; and now, I ſay, it is fit to 
be fully ſatisfy d of theſe apparitions, by touching [them 


with our hands. God be with you, honeſt people: act 


your play, and fee whether you will command any 
thing wherein I may be ſerviceable to you : for I will 
be ſo molt chearfully and willingly : for, fince I was a 
boy, I have lov'd mask-ſhews, and in my youth I have 
been raviſh'd with ſtage- plays. 
| Whilſt they were thus diſcourſing, it fell out, that 
one of the company came toward them, clad for the fool 
in the play, with morrice-bells; and at the end of his 
ſtick, he had three cow's bladders full blown; * 
| | thus 


| 
| 


— 
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led thus mask'd, running toward Don Quixote, began to 


Sht fence with his cudgel, and to thwack the bladders up- 
are on the ground, and to frisk with his bells in the air: 


nd BY yvhich dreadful fight fo troubled Rozinante, that Don 
O uixote, not able to hold him in; for he had gotten 


5 down the field, much ſwifter than his anatomiz'd 
bones made ſhew for. 
Sancho, that conſider'd in what danger of being 


vas the common paſs Rozinante's tricks and boldneſs 
came to: but no ſooner had Sancho left his horſe-back- 
7 ſhip to come to Don Quixote, when the damning de- 


him with them, the fear and noiſe, more than the 
# blows, made him fly thorough the field, towards the 


career and his maſter's fall, and knew not to which of 
the ill chances he might firſt repair: but yet, like a 
good ſquire and faithful ſervant, his maſter's love pre- 
vail'd more with him, than the cockering of his aſs : 
tho every hoifting of the bladders, and falling on dap- 
ple's buttocks, were to him trances and tidings of death, 
and rather had he thoſe blows had lighted on his eye- 
balls, than on the leaſt hair of his aſs's tail. 5 
In this perplexity he came to Don Quixote, who was 
min a great deal worſe plight, than he was willing to ſee 
ct him: and, helping him on Rozinante, ſaid; Sir, the de- 
ny vil hath carry'd away dapple. What devil? quoth Don 
ill WU Onixorte. He with the bladders, reply d Sancho. Well, 
a I will recover him, ſaid Don Quixote, though he ſhould 


ve lock him up with him in the darkeſt and deepeſt dun- 
you of hell: follow me, Sancho, for the waggon goes 
ut Nowly, and the mules ſhall fatisfy :dapple's lofs. 


ol There is no need, ſaid Sancho: temper your choler, for 


11s now I fee the devil hath left dapple, and he returns to 


o, his home, and he ſaid ti u:; for the devil having fall'n 
us with 


= the bridle betwixt his teeth, he fell a running up and 


E thrown down his maſter might be, leapt from dapple, 
and with all ſpeed ran to help him; but by that time 
he came to him, he was upon the ground, and Roxi- 
nante by him; for they both tumbled together. This 


vil, with the bladders leap'd on Dapple, and clapping 


| place where they were to play. Sancho beheld dapple's | 


E „ FI> * 
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with dapple, to imitate Don Quixote and Rox inante, he 
went on foot to the town, and the aſs came back to 
his maſter. . 


For all that, ſaid Don Quixote, it were fit to take 


revenge of the devil's unmannerlineſs upon ſome of 
thoſe in the waggon, even of the emperor himſelf 
Oh never think of any ſuch matter, ſaid Sancho, and 
take my counſel; that is, never to meddle with play. 
ers; for they are a people mightily belov d: I have 
known one of em in priſon for two murders, and yet 
*ſcap'd ſcot-free. Know this, Sir, that as they are mer- 
ry, jovial lads; all men love, eſteem and help them, ef- 
pecially if they be the king's players; and all of them 
in their faſhion and garb are gentlemen like. 
For all that, ſaid Don Quixote, the devil-player ſhall 
not ſcape from me and brag of it, though all mankind 
help him; and, ſo ſaying, he got to the waggon, that 
was now ſomewhat near;the town, and, crying aloud, 
aid: Hold, ſtay, merry Greeks, for I'll make ye know 
what belongs to the aſs and furniture, belonging to the 
quires of knights-errant, Don Quixote's noiſe was 
ſuch, that thoſe of the waggon heard it, and gueſſin 
at his intention by his ſpeeches, in an inſtant — 
death leap'd out of the waggon, and after her the em- 
peror; the devil waggoner, and the angel, and the queen 
too, with little Cupid, all of them were ſtraight loaded 
with ſtones, and put themſelves in order, ex ecting 
Don Quixote, with their peebles points. El | 

Don Quixote, that ſaw them in ſo gallant a fqua- 
dron, ready to diſcharge ſtrongly their ſtones, held in 
Rozinante's reins, and began to conſider how he ſhould 
ſet upon them, with leaſt hazard to his perſon, Whil'ſt 
he thus ſtaid, Sancho came to him, and, ſeeing him rea- 
dy to give the on- ſet, ſaid; "Tis a meer madneſs, Sir, to 
attempt this enterpriſe, I pray conſider, that for your 
u river-ſops, there are no defenſive weapons in the world, 
but to be ſhut up, and inlaid under a brazen bell: and 
conſider likewiſe, tis rather raſhneſs than valour, for 
one man alone to ſet upon an army, wherein death is, 
and where. emperors fight in perſon, and where good 
* Meaning the Stones. 
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and bad angels help: and if the conſideration of this be 
not ſufficient, may this move you to know; that a- 
mongſ all theſe, though they ſeem to be kings, princes 
and emperors, there is no knight-errant. | 
Thou haſt hit upon the right, Sancho, ſaid Don Quix- 
ote, the very point that may alter my determination : I 
neither can, nor muſt draw my ſword, as I have of- 
ten told thee, againſt any that be not knights-errant. 
It concerns thee, Sancho, if thou mean'ſt to be reven- 
ged for the wrong Jone thine aſs, and I'll encourage 
thee, and from hence give thee wholſome inſtructions. 
There needs no being reveng'd of any body, ſaid San- 


cho, for there is no chriſtianity in it; beſides, mine ais 


ſhall be contented to put his cauſe to me, and to my 
will, which is, to live quietly as long as heaven ſhall 
afford me life. | 

Since this is thy determination, ſaid Don Quixote, 


# honeſt, wiſe, diſcreet, chriſtian-like ; pure Sancho, let 


us leave theſe dreams, and ſeek other better and more 


real adventures: for I ſee, this country is like to af- 


ford us many miraculous ones. So he turn'd Rozi- 


nanteès reins, and Sancho took his dapple ; death with all 


the flying ſquadron return'd to the waggon, and went 
on their voyage : and this was the happy end of the 
wan gon of death's adventure. Thanks to the good ad- 
vice that Sancho Panca gave his maſter: to whom there 
happen'd the day after another adventure, no Jeſs plea- 
lant, with an enamour'd knight-errant as well as he. 


CHAP. XI. 


: Of the rare adventure that befel Don 3 with the 


knight of the Looking -glaſſes. 


ON Quixote and his ſquire paſs'd the enſuing 
night, after their death's encounter, under cer- 


| tain high and ſhady trees; Don _ having firſt, 
by Sancho's entreaty, eaten ſomewhat of the proviſion 
| that came upon dapple ; and, as they were at ſupper, 


Sancho {aid to his maſter, Sir, what an aſs had I been, 


had I choſen for a reward, the ſpoils of the fiſt ad- 
K. ven- 


n 


1 
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venture which you might end, rather than the breed 
of the three mares? Indeed, indeed, A bird in the hand, 
is better than te. o in the buſh. . "7 

For all that, quoth Don Quixote, if thou, Sancho, th 
had'ſt let me give the onſet, as I delir'd, thou had 'ſt Bi oi 
had to thy ſhare, at leaſt, the empreſs's golden crown, th. 
and Cupid's painted wings, for I had taken em away of 
againſt the hair, and given em thee. Your playcr's the 
ſcepters, and emperor's crowns, {aid Sancho, are never I ſuc 
of pure gold, bur leaf and tin. 1 go 
Tis true, anſwer d Don Quixote, for it is very ne- un, 
ceſſary. that your play-ornaments be not fine, but | 
counterfeit and ſeeming, as the play it ſelf is, which 1 it! 
would have t hee, Sancho, to eſteem ot, and conſequentiy ref 
the actors too; and the authors, becauſe they are the in- alt! 
ſtruments of much good to a commonwealth, being 
like looking-glaſſes, where the actions of humane lite 
are lively repreſented; and there is no compariſon, thut 
doth more truly preſent to us, what we are, or what 
we ſhould be, than the comedy and comedians : If not, 
tell me, haſt not thou ſeen a play acted, where kings, 
emperors, biſhops, knights, dames, and other periona- 
ges are introduc'd ? one plays a ruffian, another the 
cheater; this a merchant, t'other a ſoldier, one a craity 
fool, another a fooliſh lover: and the comedy ended, 
and the apparel taken away, all the rehearſers are tlic 
ſame they were. 
Yes marry have I, quoth Sancho. Why, the ſame 
thing, ſaid Don Quixote, happens in the comedy and 
theatre of this world, where ſome play the emperors, 
others the biſhops ; and laſtly, all the parts that nay 
be ina comedy: but in the end, that is, the end of our 
life, death takes away all the robes that made them dit. 
fer, and at their burial they are equal. A brave comra- 
riſon, quoth Sancho, but not ſo ſtrange to me, that have 
heard it often, as that of the „ ha that while the 
game laſts, every peer hath its particular motion, ard 
the game ended, all are mingled and ſhuffled together, 
and caſt into a leathern bag, which is a kind of bu- tho 
rial. | that, 


 Brery 
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Every day, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, thou grow it 
wiler and wiſer. It muſt needs be, ſaid . nr 


ſome of your wiſdom muſt cleave to me; for grounds 


ho, that are dry and barren, by mucking and tilling them, 
d''t give good fruit: I mean, your converſation hath been 
vn, the muck, that hath been caſt upon the ſteril ground 
vay of my barren wit; and the time that I have ſerv'd you, 
ers the tillage, with which I hope to render happy fruit, and 
ver e ſuch as may not gain- ſay or ſlide out of the paths of 
goods monners, which you have made in my wither'd 
ne- ¶ underſtanding. 
but . Don Quixote laugh'd at Sancho's affected reaſons, and 
ch1 it ſeem'd true to him, what he had Gid touching his 
ntiy { reformation: for now and then his talk admir'd him, 
in- altho' for the moſt part, when Sancho ſpoke by way 
eing of contradiction, or like a courtier, he ended his diſ- 
ite courſe with a downfal, from the mount of his ſimpli- 
that city, to the profundity of his ignorance: but that, 
v hat wherein he ſhew'd himſelf moſt elegant and memora- 
not, ble, was in _ of proverbs, tho they were never 
vgs, WM fo much againſt the hair of the preſent buſineſs, as hath 
ona- been ſcen, and noted in all this hiſtory. 
the A great part of the night they paſs'd in theſe and 
afty ſuch like diſcourſes, but Sancho had a great deſire to let 
dd, I fall the port-cullices, as he call'd them, of his eyes, and 
the Necp; and fo undreſſing his dapple, he turn d him free- 
ly to graze: with Rozmanre's ſaddle he medled not, for 
ſame it was his maſter's expreſs command, that whilſt they 
and were in field, or ſlept not within doors, he ſhould nos 
rors, unſaddle him; it being an ancient cuſtom obſerv'd by 
may Knights-errant, to take the bridle and hang it at the ſad- 
f ot dle pummel: but beware taking away the ſaddle, which 
dit. Sach obicrv'd, and gave him the fame liberty, as to 
ma- his dapple, whole friendſhip, and Roxinantes was fo 
bare fole, and united, that the report goes by tradition from 
e the father to ſon; that the author of this true hiſtory made 
„and particular chapters of it, only to keep the decency and 
ther, ¶ decorum due to 1o heroick a ſtory: he omitted it, al- 
F bu- I tho! ſometimes he forgets his purpoſe herein, and writes, 
| that, as the two beaſts were together, they would ſcratch 
very E 2 one 
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one another, and, being weary d and ſatisſy' d. Rozinante 
Would croſs his throat over dapple's neck, at leaſt half 
a yard over the other ſide: and both of them looking 
wiſtly on the ground, they would ſtand thus three days 
together, at leaſt, as long as they were let alone, or 
that hunger compell'd them to look after their pro- 
vender. | 
Tis ſaid, I fay, that the author in his ſtory, com- 
par'd them in their friendſhip, to Nilus and Eurialus, 
to Pilads and Oreftes ; which, if it were ſo, it may be 
ſeen, to the general admiration, how firm and ſtedfaſt b 
the friendſhip was of theſe two pacifick beaſts, to the f. 
ſhame of men, that fo ill know the rules of friendſhip * 


one to another. For this, it was ſaid, no falling Jo 
out, like to that of friends. And let no man think the en 
author was unreaſonable, in having compar d the friend- 15 
ſhip of theſe beaſts, to the friendſhip of men; for men 45 
have receiv'd many items from beaſts, and learn'd ma- ha 


ny things of importance, as the ſtorks dung, the dog's vo 
vomit and faithfulneſs; the crane's watchfulneſs, the ty 
_ providence, the elephant's honeſty, and the horic's 
loyalty. 

"ic wh Sancho fell faſt aſleep at the foot of a cork- 
tree, and Don Quixote repos'd himſelf under an oak. 
But, not long after, a noiſe behind waken'd him, and, 
riſing ſuddenly, he look'd and hearken'd from whence 
the noiſe came; and he ſaw two men on horſe-back, 
and the one, tumbling from his ſaddle, ſaid to the, other, 
alight, friend, and unbridle our horſes, for methinks, 
this place hath paſture enough for them, and befits 
the ſilence and ſolitude of my amorous thoughts. 
thus he ſpoke, and itretch'd himſelf upon the ground 
in an inſtant, but, caſting himſelf down, his amour, 
wherewith he was arm'd, made a noue : a manifeſt to- 
ken, that made Don Quixote think he was ſome knight- 
errant ; and, coming to Sancho, who was faſt a-ileep, 
he pluck'd him by the arm, and told him ſoftly, Bro- 
ther Sancho, we — an adventure: God grant it be 


good, quoth Sancho: and where is this maſter's adven- \ 
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| look on one fide, look, and there thou ſhalt ſee a knight- 
errant ſtretch'd, who, as it appears to me, is not over- 
much joy d, for I ſaw him caſt himſelt from his horſe, 
and, ſtretch on the ground, with ſome ſhews of griet, 
and as he fell, he croſs'd his arms. Why, in what do 
ou perceive that this is an adventure? quoth Sancho. 

will not ſay, anſwer d Don Ywixorte, that this is al- 
together an adventure, but an introduction to it; for 
thus adventures begin. 

But hark, it ſeems he is tuning a lute, or viol, and, 
by his ſpitting and clearing his breaſt, he prepares him- 
ſelf to ſing. In good faith, you fay right, quoth Son- 
cho, and tis ſome enamour'd knight. There is no knight- 
| errant, faid Don Quixote, that is not ſo: let us give 
car. and, by the circumſtance, we ſhall ſearch the laby- 
rinth of his thoughts, if ſo be he ſing; for out of the 
abundance of the heart the tongue ſpeakethe Sancho, would 
have reply d to his maſter : but the knight of the Ho, 
voice, which was but fo, fo, hinder'd him, and, whilſt the 
| two were aſtoniſh'd, he ſung, as followeth, 


SO NE x. 


7 


Permit me, miſireſs, that 1 follow may, 

The bound cut out juſt to your heart's deſire; 
The which, in mine, I ſhall eſteem for aye, 

So that I never from it will retire. 
If you be pleas'd, my grief, I ſilent, ſtay, 

And die make reck'ning that I ſtraight expire, 
If 1 may tell it you ; the — 4 way 

I will, and make love's ſelf be my ſupplier. 


7 
Faſbion d I am to proofs of contraries, 
As ſoft as wax, as hard as diamond too; 
And to loves laws, my. ſoul her ſelf applys, 
Or hard, or ſoft, my breaſt I offer you 
Graven, imprint int what your pleaſure is, 
J, ſecret, ſwear it never to forgoe. 


With a decp-fetch'd heigh, ho ! even from the bot- 
tom of his heart, the knight of the Nood ended his 
| E 3 ſong: 
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ſong: and after ſome pauſe, with a griev'd and for. 
rowful] voice, utter'd theſe words: Oh the fareſt and 
moſt ungrateful woman in the world! And ſhall it 
be poſſible, moſt excellent Caſildea de Vandalia, that 
thou ſuffer this thy captive knight to pine and periſh, 


with continual peregrinations, with hard and painful 
hbours ? ſufficeth not, that I have made all the knights 
of Navarre, of Leon, all the Tarteſians, all the Caſta- 
lians, confeſs thee to be the faireſt lady of the world ?I, 


and all the knights of Mancha too? Not ſo, quoth Don 

aixote ſtreight, for J am of the Mancha, but nevet 
yielded to that; for I neither could nor ought confefs 
a thing ſo prejudicial to the beauty of my miſtreſs ; 
And thou ſeeſt, Sancho, how much this knight is wide: 
but let us hear him, it may be, he will unfold himſelf 
more. Marry will he, quoth Sancho, for he ta! ks a; 
if he would lament a month together. But it fell out 
otherwiſe; for the knight of the Wood, having over- 
heard that they talk'd ſomewhat near him, ceaſing his 
complaints, he ſtood up, and with a clear, but familia 
voice, thus Tpake, Who's there? who is it ? is it hap- 
ly ſome of the number of the contented, or of the at. 
flicted? Of the afflicted, anſwer'd Don Quixote. Come 
to me then, ſaid he of the Mood, and make account, 
you come to fadneſs it ſelf, and to affliction's ſelf. Don 

Quixote, when he ſaw himſelf anſwer'd ſo tenderly, 

and ſo modeſtly, drew near, and Sancho likewiſe. The 
wailful knight laid hold on Don Quixote's arm, ſay- 
ing, Sit down, Sir knight: for to know that you are 
ſo, and one that profeſſcth knight-errantry, it is enough 
that I have found you in this place, where ſolitarineſs, 
and the * Serene bear you company; the natural beds, 
and proper beings for knights-errant. 

To which Don Quixote reply'd, A knight J am, and 
of the profeſſion you ſpeak of; and tho? diſgraces, 
misfortunes, and ſorrows have their proper ſeat in my 
mind: notwithſtanding, the compaſſion, I have to 
other men's grief, hath not left it; by your complaints, 
I gueſs you are enamour'd, I mean, that you love that 
—— fair one, mention'd in your laments, Whilſt 


* Serene, the night-dew that falls, they 
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they were thus diſcourſing, they ſat together loving- 


ly upon the cold ground, as if, by day-break, their heads 
alſo would not break. 

The knight of the Wood demanded, Are you happi- 
ly enamour'd, Sir knight? Unhappily I am, quoth Don 

aixote, altho' the unhappineſs that ariſeth from well- 
plac'd thoughts, ought rather to be eſteem'd a happi- 
neſs than otherwiſe. True it is, reply'd he of the Mood, 
if diſdains did not vex our reaſon and underſtanding, 
which, being unmerciful, come nearer to revenge. | 
never, {aid Don Quixote, diſdain'd of mx miſtreſs. 
No indeed, quoth Sancho, who was near them : for 


my lady is as gentle as a lamb, and as ſoft as butter. 


Is this your {quire ? ſaid he of the Wood. He is, ſaid 
Don Qui xote. I ne'er faw ſquire, reply'd he of the 
Weed, that durſt prate fo boldly before his maiter; at 
leaſt, yonder is mine, as big as his father, and I can 
prove he never unfolded his lips, whenſoever I ſpake. 
Well, faith, quoth Sancho, I have ſpoken, and may 
freak before, as, and perhaps : but let it alone, the more 
it is ſtirr'd, the more it will ſtink. The ſquire of the 


Hood took Sancho by the hand, ſaying, Let us go and 


talk what we liſt ſquire-like, and let us leave theſe our 
maſters; let them fall from their lances, and tell of 


their loves: for, I warrant you, the morning will over- 


take them, before they have done. A God's name, 


2 Sancho, and 1']! tell you who I am, that you may 


ee whether I may be admitted into the number of your 

talking ſquires. So the two ſquires went apart, be- 
tween whom there paſs d as witty a dialogue, as their 
maſters was ſerious. 


SHAPE. XML 


Where the adventure of the knight of the Wood is proſe- 
cuted, with the diſcreet, rare, and ſweet coloquy, that 
pass d betwixt the two ſquires. 


HE knights and their ſquires weredivided; theſe 


tellirg their lives, they their loves: and thus faith 


the ſtory, that the ſquire of the Mood ſaid to Sancho, 
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erciſes ; to wit, hunting and fiſhing : for, what ſquite 
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Tt is a cumberſome life that we lead, Sir; we, I ſay, 
that are {quires to knights-errant : for, truly, Ve eat 
our bread with the ſwear of our brows, Which is one of 
the curſes that God Jaid upon our firſt parents. You 
may ſay alſo, added Sancbo, That we eat it in the froſt 
of our bodies: for who endure more heats and colds, 
than your miſerable ſquires to knights-errant? and yet 
not ſo bad, if we might eat at all; For good fare leſ- 
ens care: but ſometimes it happens, that we are two 
days without eating, except it be the air that blows 
on us. All this may be born, quoth he of the Mood, 
with the hope we have of reward: for if the knight- 
errant, whom a ſquire ſerves, be not too unfortu- 
nate, he ſhall, with a little good hap, ſee himſelf re- 
warded with the government of ſome iſland, or with 
2 reaſonable carldom. I, ſaid, Sancho, have often told my 


maſter, that I would content my ſelf with the govern- 


ment of any iſland ; and he is ſo noble and liberal, that 
ne hath often promis d it me. I, ſaid he of the Mood, 
tor my ſervices, would be fatisfy'd with ſome canon- 
, which my maſter too hath promis'd me. 

Your maſter indeed, faid Sancho, belike is an eccleſi- 
altical knight, and may do his good ſquires theſe kind- 
elles: but my maſter is meerly lay, — I remem- 
ber, that ſome perſons, of good diſcretion, though out 
of bad intention, counſell'd him, that he ſhould be an 
archbiſhop : which he would not be, but an emperor: 
and I was in a bodily fear, leſt he might have a mind 


to the church, becauſe I held my ſelf uncapable of be- 


nefits by it: for, let me tell you, though to you 1 
ſeem a man, yet in church matters, I ain a very bcait. 
Indeed, Sir, ſaid he of the Hood, you are in the wrong: 
for your iſland governments are not all ſo ſpecial, but 
that ſome are crabbed, ſome poor, ſome diſtaſteful ; 
and laſtly, the ſtatelieſt and beſt of all brings with it a 
heavy burden of cares and inconveniences, which he, to 
whom it falls to his lot, undergoes. Far better it were, 
that we, who profeſs this curs'd ſlavery, retire home, 
and there entertain our ſelves with more delightful ex- 
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is there in the world ſo poor, that wants his nag, his 


brace of grey-hounds, or his angle-rod, to paſs his time 
with at his village ? 


I want none of this, ſaid Sancho: true it is, I have 


no nag, but I have an aſs worth two of my maſter's 
Z horſe. An ill chriſtmas God ſend me, and let it be the 
next enſuing, if I would change for him, tho' I had: 
four buſhels of barley to boot: you laugh at the price 
of my __ for dapple is the colour of mine aſs : 
5 well, grey- 

enoug 10 ſpare in our town; beſides, the ſport is beſt 
at another man's charge. | 

Indeed, indeed, Sir Squire, ſaid he of the Wood, I 
| have propos'd and determin'd with my ſelf, to leave 
5 theſe bezzelings of — and return to my vil- 


ounds I ſhall not want neither, there 4 


hge, and bring up my children, for I have three, like 


three orient pearls. Two have I, ſaid Sancho, that may 
be preſented to the pope in 
E wench, which I bring up to 
her, altho' it grieve her mother. And, how old, ask'd 
he of the Mood, is this lady-counteſs that you. bring 
up ſo? 


erſon, eſpecially one, a 
a counreſs, God fave 


Fifteen, ſomewhat under or over, faid Sancho, but 


: ſhe is as long as a lance; and as freſh as an April morn- 
5 ing and as ſturdy as a porter. Theſe are parts, {aid he 
of th 


e Wood, not only for her to be a counteſs, but a 


nymph of the greeny grove: Ah whoreſon, whore! 
and what a ſting the quean hath ? To which, quoth 
Sancho, ſomewhat muſty, She is no whore, neither 
| was her mother before her, and none of them, God 
| willing, ſhall be, as long as I hve: and; I pray, Sir, 
ſpeak more mannerly ; tor theſe ſpeeches are not con- 
ſonant from you, that have been brought up amongſt 

knights-errant, the flowers of courtely. Oh, ſaid he 


of the Wood, Sir Squire, how you miſtake, and how 
little you know what belongs to praling : What! have 
ye never obſery'd, that when any knight in the mar- 
ket-place gives the bull a ſure thruſt with his lance, or 
when any body doth a thing well, the common pee- 
plc uſe to ay ; Ih whoreſon, whoremaſter, ho brave- 
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ly he did it? fo that, that which ſeems to be a diſpraiſe, in 
that ſenſe is a notable commendation, and renounce you 
thoſe ſons, and daughters, that do not the works, that 
may make their parents deſerve ſuch likepraiſes. I do 
renounce, ſaid Sancho, and if you meant no otherwiſe; 
J pray you clap a whole whore-houſe at once upon my 
wife and children; for all they do or ſax, are extreams 
worthy of ſuch praiſes, and ſo I may ſee them: God 
deliver me out of this mortal ſin, that is, out of this 
dangerous profeſſion of being a ſquire, into which l 
have this ſecond time incurr'd, being intic'd and de- 
ceiv'd with the purſe of the hundred duckats, which! 
found one day in the heart of Sierra Morena, and the 
devil caſt that bag of piſtoles before mine eyes: me- 
thinks every foot I touch it, hug it, and carry it to 
mine houſe, ſet leaſes, and rents, and live like a prince, 
and ſtill, when I think of this, all the toil that I paſs 
with this blockhead, my maſter, ſcems eaſy and tolera. 
ble to me, who, I know, is more madman than knight. 

Hereupon, ſaid he of the 7904, it is ſaid; that Al! 
covet, all oe and now you talk of madmen, I think, 
my miſter is the greateſt in the world, he is one of them 
that cries, Hang orrow; and,that another knight may reco- 
ver his wits,he'll make him ſelf mad, and will feek after that, 
which, perhaps, once found, will tumble him upon his 
ſnout. And, is he am'rous haply ? Yes, ſaid he of the 
H7od, he loves one Caſildea de Vandalia, the moſt raw 
and moſt roaſted lady in the world; but the halts not 
on that foot of her rawneſs, for other manner of im- 
2 do grant in thoſe intrails of hers, which ere 

ong will be known. 

There is no way fo plain, quoth Sancho, that hath 
not {ome rub, or pit, or, as the proverb goes, in ſome 
houſes they fee the beans, and in mine whole kettles full. 
So madneſs hath more companiens, and more needy 
ones than wiſdom. But if that which is commonly 
ſpoken be true, that to have companions in miſery, is 
a lightner of it, you may comfort me, that Herve 3 
fottiſh a maſter as 1 do. Sottiſh, but valiant, anſwer'd 
he of the Hood, but more knave than fool, or — va 
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liant. It is not ſo with my maſter, ſaid Sauα⁰,ðÄ o. tor 


he is ne er a whit knave ; rather he is as dull at a Bectic, 


hurts no body, does good to all, he hath no malice, a 
child will make him believe tis night, at noon- day: 
and for his ſimplicity, I love him as my heart- ſtrings, 
and cannot find in my heart, to leave him for all his 
fopperies. For all that, brother and friend, ſaid he of 
the Wood, if the blind guide the blind, both. will be in 
danger to fall into the pit. | 

Fig better to retire fair and ſoftly, and return to our: 
lov'd homes: for they, that hunt after adventures, do 
not always light upon good. Sancho ſpit often, and, 
as it ſeem d, a kind of glewy and dry matter: which, 
noted by the charitable woody Squire, he ſaid, Methinks, 
with our talking, our tongues cleave to our roofs : but” 
I have ſuppler hangs at the pummel of my horſe, as 
good a3 touch: and, riſing up, he return'd preſently with 
a borracha of wine, and a bak'd meat, at leaſt half 
a yard long, and it is no lie, for it was a parboil'd 
coney, ſo * e, that Sancho, when he felt it, tiought 
it had been of a goat, and not a kid: which, being icen 
by Sancho, he ſaid, And had ye this with you too, Sir? 
Why, what did ye think, ſaid the other, do you take 
me to be ſome hungry ſquire? I have Letter proviion 
at my horſe's crupper, than a general carries with him 


upon a march. Sancho fell to, without Iuvitation, and 


champ'd his bits in the dark, as if he had fcraunch'd 
knotted cords, and ſaid, T marry, Sir, you are a true 


legal ſquire, round and ſound, royal and liberal, as ap- 
_ pears by your feaſt, which, if it came not hither by 


way of enchantment, yet, it feems ſo at leaſt, and not,. 
Uke me, unfortunate wretch, that only carry in my 
wallets, a little cheeſe, ſo hard, that you may break a 


giant's head with it, and only ſome dozens. of St. Fohn's. 


weed-leaves, and ſome few walnuts, and ſmall nuts, 
plenty in the ſtrictneſs of my maſter, and the opinion 


he hath, and the method he obſerves, that knights- er- 
rant muft only be maintain'd and ſuſtain'd only with 


a little dry fruit, and ſallads. By my faith, brother, 
reply d he of the Mood, my Gomach js not made to 
your 


er 
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our thiſtles, nor your ſtalks, nor your mountain: roots. 
iet our maſters deal with their opinions, and their 
knightly ſtatutes, and cat what they will, I have my 
cold meats, and this bottle hanging at the pummel of 
my ſaddle, will he, or nill he: which I reverence and 
love ſo much, that a minute ſcarce paſſeth me, in which 
give it not a thouſand kiſſes and embraces. Which 
ſaid, he gave it to Sancho, who, rearing it on one end 
at his mouth, look'd a quarter of an hour together up- 
on the ſtars : and when he had ended his draught, he 
held his neck on one ſide, and fetching a great ſigh, 
crys, Oh whoreſon raſcal, how catholick it is. La' 
ye there, ſaid he of the Wood, in hearing Sancho's whore- 
ſon, how you have prais'd the wine, in calling it whore- 
fon ? I ſay, quoth Sancho, that I confeſs, that I know 
it is no diſhonour to call any body whoreſon, when 
there is a meaning to praiſe him. But tell me, Sir, by 
the remembrance of her you love beſt, is this wine of 
* Cinidad Real? A brave taſte, ſaid he of the Wood : it 
is no leſs, and it is of ſome years ſtanding too. Let 
me alone, {aid Sancho, you cou'd not but think 1 
muſt know it to the height. Do not you think it 
ſtrange, Sir Squire, that I ſhou'd have ſo great, and 
ſo natural an inſtinct, in diſtinguiſhing betwixt Wines, 
that, coming to ſmell any wine, I hit upon the place, 
the grape, the favour, the laſting, the ſtrength, with all 
circumſtances belonging to. wine ? but no marvel, if in 
my lineage, by my father's ſide, J had two of the molt. 
excellent. taſters that were known, in a long time in 
Mancha: for proof of which, you ſhall know what 
befel them. 


They gave to theſe two, ſome wine to taſte out of 


a hogſhead, asking their opinions, of the ſtate, quali- 
ty, goodneſs or badneſs of the wine : the one of them 


prov'd it with the tip of his tongue, the other only 
{melt to it. The firſt faid, that that wine ſavour'd of 
iron. The ſecond faid, rather goats leather. The owner 
proteſted, the hogſhead was clean, and. that the wine 


A place in Spain that hath. excellent wines, 


had. 
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had no kind of mixture, by which it ſhou'd receive 


| - any favour of iron or leather. Notwithſtanding, the 


two famous taſters ſtood to what they had faid. Time 
ran on, the wine was ſold, and when the veſſel was 
cleans'd, there was found in it a little key, with a 
leather thong hanging in it. Now you may ſee, whe- 
ther he, that comes from ſuch a race, may give his 
opinion in theſe matters. | 

Therefore, I ſay to you, quoth he of the Wood, let 
us leave looking after theſe adventures, and, fince we 
have content, let us not ſeek after dainties, but return. 
to our cottages, for there God will find us, if it be his 
will. Till my maſter come to Saragoſa, I mean, quoth 
Sancho, to ſerve him, and then we'll all take a new 
courſe, In fine, the two good ſquires talk d and drank 
ſo much, that it was fit ſleep ſhou'd lay their tongues, 


and lake their thirſt, but to extinguiſh, it was impoſ- 


ible; ſo both of them faſten'd to the nigh empty bot- 
tle, and their meat ſcarce out of their mouths, fell a- 
ſleep : where, for the preſent, we will leave them, and 
tell what paſs'd between the two knights. 


CHAP. XIV. 4 
How the adventure of the knight of the Wood is proſecuterk, 


Mongſt many diſcourſes that paſs'd between Don 

Quixote, and the knight of the Wood, the hiſtory 
ſays, that he of the Wood. faid to Don Quixote, In 
brief, Sir Knight, I would have you know, that my 
deſtiny, or, to ſay better, my election enamour'd me 
upon the peerleſs Caſildea de. Vandalia ; peerleſs I call 
her, as being ſo in the greatneſs of her ſtature, and in 
the extreme of her being and beauty. This Ca/ildea, 
I tell you of, repaid my good and vertuous deſires, in 
employing me, as did the ſtep- mother of Hercules, in 
many and different perils, promiſing me at the accom- 
pliſhment of each one, in performing another, I ſmud 
enjoy my wiſhes: but my labours have been ſo link'd- 
one upon another, that they are numberleſs, neither 
know I which may be the laſt, to give an accompliſh- 
ment to my lawful deſires. Qnce 
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Once ſhe commanded me to give defiance to that 
famous gianteſs of Sevil, call'd the Giralda, who is ſo 
valiant and ſo ſtrong, as being made of braſs, and with- 
out changing place, is the moſt moveable and turnin 
woman in the world. I came, I ſaw, and — 
her, and made her ſtand ſtill, and keep diſtance; for a 
whole week together, no winds blew, but the north: 
otherwhiles ſhe commanded me to lift up the ancient 
* ſtones of the fierce bulls of Guiſando: an enter prize fit- 


ter for porters, than knights: another time ſhe com- 


manded me to go down and dive in the vault of Ca- 
bra, a fearful and unheard of attempt, and to bring her 


relation of all that was inclos'd in that dark profundity. 


I ſtaid the motion of the Gi-alda, J weigh'd the bulls of 
Guiſando, I caſt my {elf down the ſteep cave, and brought 
to light the ſecrets of that bottom, but my hopes were 
dead, how dead? her diſdain ſtill living, — living ? 
Laſtly, ſhe hath now commanded me, that I run over all 
the provinces of Spain, and make all the knights errant, 
that wander in them, confeſs, that ſhe alone goes be- 
yond all other women in beauty, and that I am the 
valiant ſt, and moſt enamow'd knight of the world: in 
which demand I have travell'd the greateſt part of Spain, 
and have overcome many knights, th:tdurſt contradict. 
But that which I prize and eſteem molt is, that I have 
conquer'd, in ſingle combat, that fo famous knight 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, and made him confeſs that 
my Caſildea is fairer than his Dulcinea, and in this con- 

ueſt only T make account, that J have conquer'd all 
the knights in the world, becauſe the aforeſaid Don 
Quixote hath conquer'd them all, and I having over- 
come him, his fame, his glory, and his honour, hath 
been transferr d and paſs'd over to my perſon, and tlie 
conqueror is ſo much the more eſteem'd, by how much 
the conquer d was reputed; ſo that the innumerable ex- 


ploits of Don Quixote, now mention'd, are mine, and 


paſs upon my account. i 


* 1s if we ſhowd ſay, to remove the ſtones at Stonage 
ia Wiltſhire: | 
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Don Quixote admir'd to hear the knight of the Wood, 

and was A thouſand times about to have given him 
the lie, and had his Thou hy upon the point of his 
tongue : but he deferr'd it' as well as he cou'd, to make 
him confeſs with his own mouth that he ly'd, and fo 
he told him calmly, That you may have overcome, 
Sir Knight, all the knights-errant of Spain, and the 
whole world, I grant ye : but that you have overcome 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, I doubt it, it might be 
ſome other like him, tho? few there be ſo like. Why 
not? reply'd he of the Wood; I can aſſure you, Sir, 
I fought with him, overcame, and made him yield. 
He is a tall fellow, wither'd fac'd, lank and dry in his 
limbs, ſomewhat hoary, ſharp-nos'd, and crooked ; 
his muſtachoes long, black, and fall'n ; he marches under 
the name of The knight of the ſorrowful countenance : he 


preſſes the loin, and rules the bridle of a famous horſe, 
call'd Ro ⁊inante, and hath, for the miſtreſs of his thoughts, 


one Dulcinea del Toboſo, ſometimes call'd Aldonſa Lo- 
reno, juſt as mine, that becauſe her name was Caſilea, 
and of Andaluxia, I call her Caſildea de Vandalia : and 
if all theſe tokens be not enough te- countenance the 
truth, here is my ſword, that ſhall make incredulity 
it ſelf believe it. Have patience, Sir Knight, quoth Don 
Quixote, and hear what I ſhall ſay. Know, that this 
Don Quixote you ſpeak of, is the greateſt friend I have 
in this world, and ſo much that I may tell you, I love 
him as well as my ſelf, and by the ſigns that you have 
given of him, ſo punctual 'and certain, I cannot but 
think it is he whom you have overcome. On the other 
fide, I fee with mine eyes, and fee] with my hands, 
that it is not poſſible it ſnou d be he, if it be not, that as 
he hath many enchanters that be his enemies, eſpecial- 
ly one, that doth ordinarily perſecute him, there be 
ſome one that hath taken his ſhape on him, and ſuf- 
ferd himſelf to be overcome, to defraud him of the 
glory which his noble chivalry hath gotton and laid up 
r him, throughout the whole earth. And, for con- 
firmation of this, I would have you know, that theſe 
enchanters, mine enemies, not two days „ 
orm 
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form'd the ſhape and perſon of the fair Dulcinea del To- 
boſo, into a foul and country wench, and, in this 
ſort, belike, they have transform d Don Quixote; and, 
if all this be not ſufficient to direct you In the truth, 
here is Don Quixote himſelf, that will maintain it 
with his arms, on foot, or on horſe-back, or in what 
manner you pleaſe : and he graſp'd his ſword, expect- 
ing What reſolution the knight of the od wou'd tak e, 
who, with a ſtaid voice, anſwer'd and ſaid: A good 
pay-maſter needs no. ſurety : he that cou'd once, Don 
Puixote, overcome you, when you were transform'd, 
may very well hope to reſtore you to your pr be- 
ing. But becauſe it becomes not knights to do their 
feats in the dark, like high| way robbers and ruffians, 
let us ſtay for the day, that the ſun may hehold our 
actions; and the condition of our combat ſhall be, 
that he that is overcome, fhall ſtand to the mercy of 
the conqueror, to do witk him according to his will, 
Io far as vrhat he ordaineth ſhall be fitting for a knight. 
Jam over- joy d with this condition and agreement, 
uoth Don Quixote. And, this ſaid, they went where 
their ſquires were, whom they found ſnorting, and 
juſt as they were, when ſleep firſt ſtole upon them. 
They waken'd them, and commanded they ſhou'd 
make their horſes ready; for, by ſun-riſing, they meant 
to have a bloody and unequal ſingle — At which 
news Sancho was aſtoniſh'd and amaz'd, as fearing his 
maſter's ſafety, by reaſon of the knight of the Hood's 
valour, which he had heard from his fquire : but, with- 
out any reply, the two {quires went to ſeek their cat- 
tel : far by this the three horſes and dapple had ſmelt 

out one another, and were together. | 
By the way, he of the Wood faid to Sancho, you 
muſt underſtand, brother, that your combitants of An- 
daluxia uſe, when they are ſticklers in any quarrel, not 
to ſtand idly with their hands in their pockets, whilſt 
their friends are ghting. T tell you this, becauſe you 

may know, that whil 

skirmiſn too, and break our lances to ſhivers. This 
cuſtom, Sir Squire, anſwer d Sancho, may be * 
| | RO There 


our maſters are at it, we muſt. 
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there, and paſs amongſt your ruffians and combatants 
ou talk of: but with your {quires that belong to 
{nights-errant, not ſo much as a thought of it. At 
leaſt, I have not heard my maſter ſo much as ſpeak a 
word of any ſuch cuſtom, and he knows, without book, 
all the ordinances of knight-errantry. But let me re 
e, that tis an expreſs ordinance, that the {quires fight, 
whilſt their maſters do ſo: yet I will not fulfil thar, 
but pay the 3 that ſhall be impos'd upon ſuch 
peaceable {quires : for I do not think, it will be above 
two pound of wax,“ and I had rather pay them, for I 
know they will coſt me leſs, than the lint that I ſhall 
ſpend in making tents to cure my head, which already I 
make account is cut and divided in two : beſides, tis 
impoſſible I ſhould fight, having never a ſword, and I 
never wore any, Ls 
For that, quoth he of the Mood, T'll tell you a good 
remedy, I have here two linnen bags of one bigneſs, 
you ſhall have one, and I the other, and with theſe 
equal weapons, we'll fight at bag-blows. Let us do ſo 
and you will, ſaid Sancho, for this kind of fight will 
rather ſerve to duſt. than to wound us. Not fo, {aid 
the other, for within the bags, that the wind may not 
carry them to and fro, we will put half a dozen of 
delicate ſmooth pebbles, of equal weight, and ſo we 
may bag-baſte one another, without doing any great 
hurt. Look ye, body of my father ! quoth Sancho, what 
martins or fables fur, or what fine carded wooll, he puts 
in the bags, not to beat out our brains, or make pri- 
ver of our bones: but know, Sir, if they were ilk 
alls, I would not fight: let our maſters fight, and hear 
of't in another world, let us drink and live, for time 
will be careful to take away our lives, without our 
ſtriving to end them before their time and ſeaſon, and 
that they drop before they are ripe. For all that, faid 
he of the Wood, we muſt fight half an hour. No, no, 
ſaid Sancho, I will not be ſo difcourteous and ungrate- 


* Allading to ſome penalties enjoyn'd by confeſſors, to 
bay to burn in candles in the church, 61 
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ful, as to wrangle with whom I have eaten and drank, 
et the occaſign be never ſo ſmall, how much more, I 
being without choler or anger, who the devil can 
barely without theſe fight ? 

For this, ſaid he of the Wood, I'll give you a ſuffici. 
ent cauſe, which is, that before we begin the combat, 
I will come me finely to you, and give you three or 
four boxes, and ſtrike you to my feet, with which ! 
ſhall awake your choler, altho it ſleep like a dormouſe, 
Againſt this cut, I have another, quoth Sancho, that 
comes not ſhort of it, I will take me a good cudp:], 
and, before you waken my choler, Vi] make you ſleep 
ſo ſoundly with baſtinadoing you, that it ſhall not wake 
but in another world, in which it ſhai] be known, that 
I am not he that will let any man handle my face; and 
every man look to the ſhaft he ſhoots: and the beſt 
way were to let every man's choler ſleep with him, 
for no man knows what's in another, and many come 
for wool, and they return ſhort, and God blefs'd the 
peace-makers, and curs d the quarreller; for, if a cat 
ſhut into a room, much baited and {ir--ghten'd, turn to 
be a lion, God knows what T. hat am a man, may 
turn to: therefore, from hencciorward, Sir Squire, 
let me intimate to you, that all the evil and miſchief 
that ſhall ariſe from our quarrel, be upon your head. 
"Tiss well, quoth he of the Wood, let it be day, and we 
ſhall thrive by this. 

And now a thouſand ſorts of painted birds began to 
"chirp in the trees, and in their different delight ful tunes, it 
feem'd they bad good morrow, and faluted the freſh 
Aurora, that now diſcover'd the beauty of her face, 
through the gates and by-windows of the eaft, ſhaking 
from her locks an infinite number of liquid pearls, bath- 
ing the herbs in her ſweet liquor, that it ſeem'd they 
alſo ſprouted, and rain'd white and ſmall pearls : the 
willows did diſtil their favouring Manna, the fountains 
laugh'd, the brooks murmur'd, the woods were cheer'd, 
and the fields were enrich'd with her coming. 

But the-brightneſs of the wr ſcarce gave time to di- 
Kinguiſh things, when the firſt thing that offer d it ſelt 


to 
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to Sancho's ſight, was the ſquire of the ood's noſe, which 
1 WY wasſo huge, that it did, as it were, ſhadow his whole 
can body. It is ſaid, indeed, that it was of an extraordi- 
nary bigneſs, crooked in the midſt, and all full of warts, 
of a darkiſh green colour, like a Berengene, and hung 
ſome two fingers over his mouth : this hugeneſs, co- 
lour, warts, and creokedneſs, did fo disfigure his face, 
that Sancho, in ſeeing him, began to lay about him 
backward and forward, like a young raw ancient, and 
refolv'd with himſelf to endure two hundred boxes, be- 
= his choler ſhou'd waken to fight with that hob- 
oblin. 
: Don Quixote beheld his oppoſite, and perceiv'd that 
his helmet was on and drawn, fo that he could not fee 
his face, but he ſaw that he was well ſet in his body, 
though not tall ; upon his armour, he wore an upper 
garment, or caſſock, to ſee to, of pure cloth of gold, 
with many moons of ſhining looking-glaſles ſpread a- 
bout it, which made him appear very brave and gorge- 
ous, a great plume of green feathers wav'd about his 
helmet, with others, white and yellow, his lance, which 
he had rear'd up againſt a- tree, was very long and 
thick, and with a ſteel pike abovea handful long. Don 
Quixote obſerv'd and noted all, and, by what he had 
ſeen and mark'd, judg'd that the ſaid knight muſt needs 
be of great {ſtrength : but yet he was not afraid, like 
Sancho, and witha bold courage, thus ſpoke to the Knight 
¶ the Looking-glaſſes : If your eagerneſs to fight, Sir 
Knight, have not ſpent your courteſy for it, I deſire 
you to lift up your vizor a little, that I may behold 
whether thelivelineſs of your face be anſwerable to that 
of your diſpoſition, whether vanquiſh'd, or vanquiſher, 
you be in this enterprize. Sir Knight, anſwer d he of 
the Looking-glaſſes, you ſhall have time and leiſure enough 
to ſee me, and, if I do not fatisfy your deſire, it is 
becauſe I think I ſhall do a great deal of wrong to the 
fair Caſildea de Vandalia, to delay ſo much time as to 
lift up my vizor, till I have firſt made you confeſs 
what I know you go about. Well, yet while we get 


a horſeback, ſaid Don Quixote, you may reſolve me 
| whether 


tr 
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whether I be that Don Quixote whom you ſaid you 
had vanquiſh'd. 


To this I anſwer you, faid he of the Lookmg-glaſſes, 
you are as like the knight I conquer'd, as one egg is 
to another : But, as you ſay, enchanters perſecute you, 
and therefore I dare not affirm whether you be he or 
no. It ſufficeth, quoth Don Quixote, for me, that 
you believe your being deceiv'd : but that I may en- 
tirely ſatisfy you, let's to horſe; for in leſs time than 
you ſhould have ſpent in lifting up your viſier, if God, 
my miſtreſs, and mine arm defend me, will I ſee your 
face. and you ſhall ſee that I am not the vanquiſh'd 
Don _— you ſpeak of. 

And here, cutting off diſcourſe, to horſe they go, and 
Don e turn'd Rox inante about, to take ſo much 
of the field, as was fit for him, to return to encounter 
his enemy, and the knight of the Looking-glaſſes did the 
like. But Don Quixote was not gone twenty paces 


from him, when he heard that he of the Looking-glaſſes 


call'd him. So the two parting the way, he of the 
Glaſſes ſaid, be mindful, Sir knight, that the conditi- 
on of our combat is, that the vanquiſh'd, as I have 
told you beiore, mult ſtand to the diſcretion of the 
vanquiſher. I know it, ſaid Don Quixote, ſo thit 
what is impos'd and commanded the vanquiſh'd, be 
within the bounds and limits of chivalry. So it is 
meant, {aid he of the Glaſſes. 

Here Don Qæixote ſaw the ſtrange noſe of the ſquire, 
and he did not Jeſs wonder at the fight of it, than San- 
cho; inſomuch that he deem'd him a monſter, or ſome 
new kind of man not uſual in the world. Sancho, that 
ſaw his maſter go to fetch his career, would not tarry 
alone with Noſe- autem, fearing that at one ſnap with 
*tother's noſe upon his, their fray would be ended, that 
either with the blow, or it, he ſhould come to the 
ground. So he ran after his maſter, laying hold upon 
one of Rozinante's ſtirrup leathers, and, when he thought 
it time for his maſter to turn back, he faid ; I beſeech 
your worſhip, maſter mine, that before you fall to your 
encounter, you help me to climb up yon _— 
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from whence I may better, and with more delight, 
than from the ground, ſee the gallant encounter you 
ſhall make with this knight. 

Rather, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, thou would'ſt 

t aloft, as into a ſcaffold, to ſee the bulls without 
, ſn Let me deal truly, faid Sancho, the ugly noſe 
of that ſquire hath aſtoniſh'd me, and I dare not come 
near him. Such an one it is, ſaid Don Quixote, that 
any other but I, might very well be afraid of it, and 
therefore come, and I'll help thee up. 

Whilſt Don 8 was helping Sancho up into the 
cork-tree, he of the Looking-glaſſes took up room for 
his career, and, thinking that Don Quixote would have 
done the like, without looking for trumpet's ſound, or 
any other warning-ſign, he turn'd his horſe's reins, no 
better to ſee to, nor ſwifter than Rozinante, and with 
his full ſpeed, which was a reaſonable trot, he went 
to encounter his enemy: but ſeeing him buſy'd in the 
mounting of Sancho, he held in his reins, and ſtopp'd 
in the midſt of his career, for which his horſe was 
moſt thankful, as being unable to move. Don Quix- 
ote, who thought his enemy by this came flying, ſet 
{purs luſtily to Rozmante's hinder flank, and made him 


pu in ſuch manner, that, the ſtory ſays, now only 


ſeem'd to run, for all the reſt was plain trotting 
heretofore. And with this unſpeakable fury, he came 
where he of the 1 was jagging his ſpurs 
into his horſe, to the very hoops, without being able 
to remove him a fingers length from the place, where 
he had ſet up his reſt for the career. 

In this good time and conjuncture, Don Quixote 
found his contrary puzzl'd with his horſe, and troubl'd 
with his lance ; for either he could not, or elſe wan- 


ted time to ſet it in his reſt. Don Quixote, that never 


look'd into theſe inconveniences,  fately and without 
danger, encountred him of the Loobing-g laſſes ſo furi- 
ouſly, that, in ſpite of his teeth, he made him come 


to the ground, from his horſe-crupper, with ſuch a 


tall, that, ſtirring neither hand nor foot, he made ſhew 


as if he had been dead. Sancho ſcarce ſaw him down, 
| when 
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when he {lid from the cork-tree, and came in all haſte 
to his [maſter, who, diſmounted from Rozinanre, got 
upon him of the Looking-glafſes, and unlacing his hel- 
met, to ſee if he were dead, or if he were alive, to 
give him air, he faw : Who can tell without great 
admiration, wonder and amaze to him, that ſhall hear 
it? He ſaw, fays the hiſtory the ſelf ſame face, the 
fame viſage, the ſame aſpect, the ſame philiognomy, 
the fame ſhape, the ſame perſpective of the batchelor, 
Samſou Carraſco, and as he {aw it, he cry'd aloud, 
Come, Sancho, and behold what thou may'ſt ſee, and 
not believe; run whore- ſon, and obſerve the power of 
magick, what witches and enchanters can do. 

Sancho drew near, and ſaw the batchelor, Samſon Car- 


raſco's face, and fo began to make a thouſand croſſes, 


and to bleſs himſelf as oft. In all this while the over- 
thrown knight made no ſhew of living. And Sancho 
ſaid to Don Nirreg⸗ I am of opinion, Sir, that by 
all means you thruſt your ſword down this fellows 
throat, that is ſo like the batchelor, Samſon Carraſco, 
and ſo perhaps in him, you ſhall kill ſome of your 
enemies the enchanters. Tis not ill advis'd, quoth Don 
Duixote, So drawing out his ſword, to put Sancho's 
counſel in execution, the knight's ſquire came in, his 
noſe being off, that had ſo disfigur'd him, and faid 
aloud : Take heed, Sir Don Quixote, what you do; 
for he that is now at your mercy, is the batchelor, Sam- 
fon Carraſco, your friend, and I his ſquire. | 
Now Sancho, ſeeing him without his former defor- 
mity, ſaid to him, And your noſe ? To which he an- 
ſwer d, Here it is in my pocket: and putting his hand 
to his right ſide, he pull'd out a paſted noſe, and a var- 
niſh'd vizor, of the manufacture deſcrib'd. And San- 
cho, more and more beholding him, with a loud and ad- 
miring voice, ſaid, St. Mary defend me ! And is not 
this Thomas Cecial my neighbour and my goſſip? And 
how ſay you by that? quoth the un-nos'd ſquire; To- 
mas Cecial 1 am, goſſip and friend Sancho, and ſtreight 
I will tell you, the conveyances, flights and tricks 
that brought me hither; in the mean time requeſt and 
| intreat 
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intren your maſter, that he touch not, miſuſe, wound 
or ki the knight of the Looking-glaſſes, now at his 
& mercy ; for doubtleſs it is the bold and ill-advis'd bat- 
che Saen Carraſco, our country-man. | 

Ry this time the Bu of the Looking-glaſſes came 


acht which Don Quixote ſeeing, he clapt the bare 
bis word upon his face, and ſaid, Thou dieft, 
& (1,5, if idu confeis not, that the peerleſs Dulcinea 
7 , % excels your Caſildea de Vandalia in beauty: 
2 oreover, you ſhall promiſe, if from this battel 
al, all you remain with life, to go to the city of To- 
beo, and preſent your ſelf from me before her, that ſhe 
may diſpoſe of you as ſhe pleaſeth : and if ſhe pardon 
you, you ſhali return to me; for the track of my ex- 
E ploits will be your guide, and bring you where I am, 
to tell me what hath paſs'd with her. Theſe conditi- 
ons, according to thoie we agreed on before the battle, 
exceed not the limits of knight-errantry. 
* I confeſs, ſaid the fall'n knight, that the lady Dulci- 
nea del Toboſo's torn and foul ſhoe, is more worth than 
the ill-comb'd hair, though clean, of Caſildea: and here 
I promiſe to go and come from her preſence to yours, 
and give you entire and particular relation of all you re- 
quire. You ſrall alſo confeſs and believe, added Don 
Quixote, that the knight whom you overcame, nei- 
ther was, nor could be Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
but ſome other like him; as IT confeſs and believe that 
you, altho' you ſeem to be the batchelor. Samſon Car- 
raſco, are not he, but one like him ; and that my ene- 
mies have . caſt you into his ſhape, that I may with- 
hold and temper the torce of my choler, and uſe mo- 
derately the glory of my conqueſt, I confeſs, judge, 
and allow of all as you confeſs, judge, and allow, an- 
{wer'd the back- bi oken knight. Let me riſe, I 4 
5 oy if the blow of my fall will let me ; for it 1 
eft me in ill caſe, Don Quixote help'd him to riſe, 
and Thomas Cecial his ſquire, n whom Sancho, ſtill 
caſt his eyes, asking him queſtions, whoſe anſwers 
gave him manifeſt ſigns, that he was Thomas Cecial in- 
deed, as he faid ; but the apprehenſion that was made 
in 
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in Sancho, by what his maſter had ſaid, that the en- 
chanters had chang'd the form of the knight of the Gla. 
ſes into Samſon Carraſco's, made him not believe what 
he faw with his eyes. To conclude, the mafter and 
man remain'd ſtill in their error: and he of the Glaſſe 
and his ſquire very moody and ill errants, left Don 
Quixote, purpoſing to ſeek ſome town where he might 
ſearcloth bimſelf, and ſettle his ribs. Don Quixote 
and Sancho held on their way to Saragoſa, where the 
ſtory leaves them, to tell who was the knight of the 
Glaſſes and his noſy ſquire. 


1 | ' CHAP. XV. 
| Who the knight of the Looking-glaſſes and his ſquire 


were. 


ON O©zuixote was extreamly contented, glad, 

and 1 that he had ſubdu'd ſo vali 

ant a knight, as he imagin' d he of the Loobing-glaſſe 
was; from whoſe knightly word he hop'd to know 
if the enchantment of his miſtreſs were certain, ſince 
of neceſſity the ſaid vanquiſh'd knight was to return, 
| on pain of not being ſo, to relate what had happen'd 
unto him: but Don Quixote thought one thing, and 
he of the Glaſſes another; tho? for the preſent he mind- 
ed nothing, but to ſeek where he might ſearcloth him- 
1 ſelf. The hiſtory then tell us, that when the batche- 
1448 lor, Samſon Carraſco, advis'd Don. Quixote, that he ſhould 
il proſecute his forſaken chivalry, he enter'd firſt of all in- 
14 to council with the Vicar and the Barber, to know 

J what means they ſhould uſe, that Don Quixote might 


be perſuaded to ſtay at home peaceably and quietly, 
without troubling himſelf with his unlucky adventures: 
from which counſel, by the common conſent of all, 
and particular opinion of Carraſco, it was agreed, that 
Don — ſhould abroad again, ſince it was impot- 
Nible to Nay him, and that Saimſon ſhould meet him up- 

E - on the way like a knight-errant, and ſhould fight with 
him, ſince an occaſion would not be wanting, and fo 


to overcome him, which would not be difficult; and 
that 
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that there ſhould be a covenant and agreement, that the 
yanquiſh'd ſhould ſtand to the courteſy of the vanqui- 
ſher; ſo that Don Quixote being vanquiſh'd, the bat- 
chelor knight ſhould command him to get him home 
to his town and houſe, and not to ſtir from thence in 


| two years after, or till he ſhould command him to the 


contrary : the which, in all likelihood, Don Quixote, 
once vanquiſh'd, would infallibly accompliſh, as un- 
willing to contradi&t, or be defective in the laws of 
knighthood; and it might ſo be, that in this time of 


ſequeſtring, he might forget all his vanities, or the 


might find out ſome convenient remedy for his mad- 
nels. Carraſco accepted of it, and Thomas Cecial of- 


| fer'd himſelf to be his ſquire, Sancho Panca's neighbour 


and goſſip, a merry knave and a witty one. Samſon 


arm'd himſelf, as you have heard, and Thomas Cecial 
| fitted the falſe noſe to his own, and clapt on his vi- 
or, that he might not be known by his goſſip, when 


they ſhould meet. So they held on the {ame voyage 
with Don Quixote, and they came even juſt as he was 
in the adventure of death's waggon. And at laſt, they 
lighted on them in the wood, where what befel them, 


the diſcreet reader hath ſeen; and if it had not been 


for the ſtrange opinion that Don Qui xote had, that the 


batchelor was not the ſelf- ſame man, he had been ſpoil'd 
for ever for taking another degree, fince he miſt his 


mark. | 
Thomas Cecial, that ſaw what ill uſe he had made of 


his hopes, and the bad effect that his journey took, ſaid 
to the batchelor, Truly, Mr. Samſon, we have our de- 


ſerts: things are eaſily conceiv'd, and enterprizes eaſily 
undertaken, but very hardly perform d- Don Quixote 


mad, we wiſe, but he is gone away ſound and merry, 
you are here bruis'd and ſorrowful. Let us know then 
who is the greateſt madman, he that is ſo and cannot 


do withal, or he that is ſo for his pleaſure ? To which, 


| quoth Samſon, the difference between theſe madmen is, 


that he that of neceſſity is ſo, will always remain fo, 
and he that accidentally is ſo, may leave it when he will. 
Since it is ſo, ſaid Thomas Cecial, I that for my plea- 
Vo. III. F ſur e 
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ſure was mad, when I would needs be your ſquire; for 
the ſame reaſon I will leave the office, and return home 
to my own houſe. Tis fit you ſhould, ſaid Samſon, 
det to think that I will do fo, till I have ſoundly 

ang'd Don Quixote, is vain, and now I go not about 
to reſtore him to his wits, but to revenge my {elf on 
him : for the intolerable pain I feel in my ribs, will 
not permit me. a more charitable diſcourſe. Thus they 
two went on parlying till they came to a town, where 
by chance they lighted upon a bone-ſetter, who curd 
the unfortunate Samſon. Thomas Cecial went home 
and left him, and he ſtaid muſing upon his revenge: 
and the hiſtory hereafter will return to him, which at 
preſent muſt make merry with Don Quixote. 


CHAP. XVI. 


What befel Don Quixote, wvith a diſcreet Gentleman of 
Mancha. | 


ON Quixote, went on his journey with the joy, 
content, and gladneſs, as hath been mention'd, 
imagining that for the late victory, he was the molt 
valiant knight that that age had in the world ; he made 
account thar all adventures that ſhould from thence for- 
ward befal him, were brought to a happy and proſpe- 
rous end : he car'd not now for any enchantments, or 
enchanters: he forgot the innumerable bangs that in the 
proſecution of his chivalry had been given him, and 
the ſtones caſt, that ſtruck out half his teeth, and the 
unthanktulneſs of the gally-ſlaves, and the boldneſs and 
ſhowers of ſtakes of the Tangneſes. 1 
In concluſion, he faid to himſelf, that if he could 
find any art, manner, or means how to diſenchant his 
miſtreſs Dulcinea, he would not envy the greateſt hap- 


pineſs or proſperity, that ever any knight- er rant of for- 


mer times had obtain'd. 

He was altogether buſy d in theſe imaginations, when 
Sancho told him: How ſay you, Sir, that I have ſtill be- 
fore mine eyes that ill-favour'd, more than ordinary 
noſe of my goſlip Thomas Cecial ? And do you ag 
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ly, Sancho, think that the knight of the 22 
was the batchelor Samſon Carraſco, and his ſquire Tho- 


mas Cecial your goſſip? I know not what to ſay to 
it, quoth Sancho, only I know, that the tokens he gave 


me, of my houſe, wife, and children, no other could 


give em me but he, and his face, his noſe being off, 
was the ſame that Thomas Cecial's, as I have ſeen him 
many times in our town, and next houſe to mine, and 
his voice was the ſame. Let us be reaſonable, Sancho, 


 faid Don Quixote: Come hither; How can any man 


imagine, that the batchelor Samſon Carraſco, ſhould come 
like a knight-errant, arm'd with arms offenſive and de- 
fenfive, to fight with me? Have I ever given him oc- 
caſion, that he ſhould dog me? Am I his rival, or is 
he a profeſſor of arms, to envy the glory that I have 
gotten by them? Why, what ſhould I fay, anſwer'd 
Sancho, when I ſaw that knight, be he who he will, 
look ſo like the batchelor Carraſco, and his ſquire to 
Thomas Cecial my goſſip? and if it were an enchant- 
ment, as you ſay, were there no other two in the world, 
they might look like. All is juggling and cunning, - 
uoth Don Quixote, of the wicked magicians that per- 
— me; who, foreſeeing that I ſhould remain vi- 
cor in this combat, had provided, that the vanquiſh'd 
knight ſhould put on the ſhape of my friend Carraſco, 
that the friendſhip I bear him might mediate betwixt 
the edge of my {word, and the rigour of my arm, and 
temper my hearts jult indignation ; and ſo, that he 
might eſcape with his life, that with tricks and devices 
ſought to take away mine. For proof of which, oh 
Sancho, thou know'ſt by experience, that will not let 
thee lie or be deceiv'd, how eaſy it is for enchanters 
to change one face into another, making the beautiful 
deform'd, and the deform'd beautiful: And it is not two 
days, ſince with thine own eyes, thou ſfaw'ſt the beau- 
ty and Jivelinefs of the peerleſs Dulcinea in its perfecti- 
on, and natural conformity; and I ſa her in the foul- 
neſs and weannels of a courſe milk-maid, with blear 
eyes, and ſtinking breath; ſo that the perverſe enchan- 
ter, that durſt cauſe fo wicked a metamorphoſis, tis 
F2 | not 


been of beaten gold. Coming near, he ſaluted them 
courteouſly, and ſpurring his mare, rode on: but Don 
Quixote ſaid to him, Gallant, if you go our way, and FT. 
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= not. much that he hath done the like in the ſhapes of 
Wil Samſon Carraſco and Thomas Cecial, to rob me of the 1 
if glory of my conqueſt. Notwithſtanding, I am of good [ 
i comfort; for in what ſhape ſoever it were, I have van- I 
i quiſh'd mine enemy. God knows all, ſaid Sancho, and { 
Wil whercas he knew the transformation of Dulcinea had 1 
I been a trick of his, his maſter's chimera's gave him no Tn 
1 ſatisfaction: but he durſt not reply a word, for fear of h 
tt diſcovering his cozenage. | a 
"| Whilſt they were thus reaſoning, one overtook him h 
# that came their way, upon a fair flea-bitten mare, up- V 
3 on his back a riding- coat of fine green cloth, welted 
Wil with tawny velvet, with a hunter's cap of the ſame; tl 
hs his mare's ee was for the field, and after the ge- al 
Wn net faſhion, of the ſaid tawny and green; he wore a al 
0 mooriſh cymiter, hanging at a broad belt of green and te 
1 _” buskins were wrought with the ſame that his h: 
1 elt was; his ſpurs were not gilt, but laid on with a ot 
Will green varniſh, ſo ſmooth and burniſh'd, that they were * 
| more ſuitable to the reſt of his clothes, than if they had bo 
iy. 
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00 your haſte be not great, I ſhould take it for a favour ca 
{it that we might ride together. Truly, Sir, ſaid he with a: 
UNE the mare, I ſhould not ride from you, but that J fear her 
| your horſe will be vnruly-with the company of my mare. Pla 
You may well, Sir, ſaid Sancho, you may well rein in your gere 
mare : for our horſe is the honeſteſt and manerlieſt horſe 8 
in the world; he is never unruly upon theſe occaſions; diff 
and once when he flew out, my maſter and I pay'd for kni 
it with a witneſs. I ſay again, you may ſtay if you ſia 
pleaſe; for altho' your mare were given him between = 
two diſhes, he would not look at her. | we 
The paſſenger held in his reiris, wondering at Don _ 
41x0te's countenance and poſture, who was now I | 
without his helmet; for Sancho carry'd it in a cloak- "_ 
bag at the pummel of dapple's pack-faddie : and if he oy 
in the green did much look at Don Quixote, Don Ak 
Ouixete did much more eye him, taking him to be a m_ 
a | | | man melt 
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man of worth; his age ſhew'd him to be about fifty, 
having few gray hairs; his face was ſomewhat ſharp, 
his countenance of an equal temper : Laſtly, in his fa- 
ſhion and poſture, he ſe:m'd to be a man of good qua- 
lity. His opinion of Don Quote was, that he had 
never ſeen ſuch a kind of man before; the lankneſs of 
his horſe, the tallneſs of his own body, the ſpareneſs 
and paleneſs of his face made him admire; his arms, 
his geſture and compoſition, a ſhape and picture, as it 
were, had not been ſeen, many ages before, in that country; 
Don Quixote, noted well with what attention the 
traveller beheld-him, and in his ſuſpence read his deſire; 
and being ſo courteous and ſo great a friend, to give 
all men content, before he demanded him any thing, 
to prevent him, he ſaid: This outfide of mine that you 
have ſeen, Sir, becauſe it is ſo rare and different from 
others now in uſe, may, no doubt, have bred ſome 
wonder in you: which you will ceaſe, when I ſhall 
tell you, as now I do, that I am a knight; one of thoſe 
as you would ſay, that ſeek their fortunes. L went 
out of my country, engag'd mine eſtate, left my plea- 
ſure, committed my ſelf to the arms of fortune, to 
carry me Whither ſhe pleas'd. My deſire was to raiſe 
again the dead knight-errantry, and long ago ſtumbling 
here, and falling there, caſting my ſelf headlong in one 
Place, and riſing up in another, I have accomplith'd a 
great part of my delire, ſuccouring widows, defend- 
ing damſels, favouring married women, orphans and 
diſtreſſed children, the proper and natural office of 
knights-errant; ſo that by my many valiant and chri- 
ſtian exploits, I have merited to be in the preſs, in all. 
or moſt nations of the world: thirty thouſand volumes 
of my hiſtory have been printed, and thirty thouſand 
millions more are like to be, if heaven permit. Laſtly, 
to ſhut up all in a word, TI am Don Quixote de Ia Man- 
ha, otherwiſe call'd, The knight of the ſorrowful coun- 
ztenance: And though one ſhould not praiſe. himſeif, 
yet I muſt needs do it; that is, there being none pre- 
ſent that may do it for me: to that, kind gentleman, 
neither this horſe, this lance, nor this ſhield, nor this 
© 1quire, 
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quire, nor all theſe arms together, nor the paleneſs of d 
my face, nor my ſlender macilency, ought hencefor- 8 
ward to admire you, you knowing now who Jam, and C 
the profeſſion I maintain. | II 
This faid, Don Quixote was ſilent, and he with the a 
green coat was a great while ere he could anſwer, as f 
if he could not hit upon it; but after ſome pauſe, he F 
faid : You were in the right, Sir Knight, in knowing, W 
by my ſuſpenſion, my defire : but yet you have not n 
3 uite remov'd my admiration, which was caus'd with t] 
. eeing you; for, altho' that, as you ſay, Sir, that to tl 
| know who you are, might make me leave wondring, 7 
it is otherwiſe, rather ſince now I know it, I am in ti 
more ſuſpence and wonderment. And is it poſſible, tl 
1 that at this day there be knights-errant in the world? {c 
UN! and that there be true hiſtories of knight-hood printed? he 
I cannot perſuade my ſelf, that there are any now that tl 
favour widows, defend damſels, honour married wo- 1 
men, or ſuccour orphans; and I ſhould never have be- * 
liev'd it, if I had not in you beheld it with mine eyes: 1 
Bleſſed be heavens! for with this hiſtory you ſpeak of, te 
whict is printed of your true and lofty chivalry, thoſe * 
innumerable falſities of fain'd knights-errant will be for- or 
gotten, which the world was full of; ſo hurtful to al 

good education, and prejudicial to true ftories. 
There is much to be ſpoken, quoth Don Quixote, _ 
whether the hiſtories of knights-errant were fain'd or be 
true. Why, is there any that doubts, ſaid he in the a 
Green, that they be not falſe? I do, ſaid Don Quixote. * 
and let it ſuffice: for if our journey laſt, J hope in God tl 
to let you fee, that you have done ill, to be led with ic 
the ſtream of them that hold they are not true. At t 

this laſt ſpeech of Don Quixote, the traveller ſuſpected 


he was ſome ideot, and expected when ſome others of 

his might confirm it : but before they could be diver- 

ted with any other diſcourſe, Don Quixote deſir'd to 85 
know who he was, ſince he h:d imparted to him his 

condition and life: He in the Green made anſwer, I. 

Sir Knight of the ſorrowful countenance, am a gentle- 

man, born in a town, where, God willing, we — 

Ale 
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dine to day: I am well to live, my name is Don Die- 
o de Miranda; I ſpend my life with my wife, and 
children, and friends : my ſports are hunting and fiſh- 
ing: but I have neither hawk nor grey-hounds, only 
a tame cock-partridge, or a murdering ferret ; ſome 
ſix dozen of books, ſome Spaniſh, ſome Latin, ſome 
Hiſtory, others Devotion: Your books of knight-hood 
have not yet enter'd the threſhold of my door; I do 
more turn over your prophane books than religious, if 
they be for honeſt recreation, ſuch as may delight for 
their language, and admire, and ſuſpend for their in- 
vention; altho' in Spam there be few of theſe. Some- 
times I dine with my neighbours and friends, and o- 
therwhiles invite them: my meals are neat and hand- 
ſome, and nothing ſcarce: I neither love to back-bite 
myſelf, nor to hear others do it: I ſearch not into o- 
ther men's lives, or am a lince to other men's actions: 
T hear every day a Maſs, part my goods with the poor, 
without making a muſter of my good deeds, that I 
may not give way to hypocriſy, and vain-glory, to en- 
ter into my heart, enemies that eaſily ſeize upon the 
warieſt breaſt: I ſtrive to make peace between ſuch 
as are at odds. I am devoted to our bleſſed lady, and 

always truſt in God's infinite mercy. | 
Sancho, was moſt attentive to this relation of the life 
and entertainments of this gentleman, which ſeeming 
to him to be good and holy, and that he that led it, 
worked miracles, he flung himſelf from dapple, and 
in great haſte laid hold of his right ſtirrup, and with 
the tears in his eyes, often kiſs d his feet: which being 
ſeen by the gentleman, he ask'd him, What do ye, bro- 

ther? Wheretore be theſe kiſles ? | 

Let me kiſs, quoth Sancho : for, methinks, your wor- 
ſhip is the firſt ſaint, that in all the days of my lite, 1 
ever ſaw a horſe-back. I am ro {aint, ſaid he, but a 
great finner, you indeed, brother, are, and a good ſoul, 
as your fimplicity ſhews you to be. Sancho went agun 
to recover his pack-ſaddle, having, as it were, brought 
into the market-place his maſter's Izughter out of a 
| F 4 pre- 
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profound melancholy, and caus'd a new admiration in 
Don Diego. 

Don Quixote, ask'd him how many ſons he had: 
who told him, that one of the things in which the 
Philoſopher's Summum Bonum did conſiſt, who want. 
ed the true knowledge of God, was in the goods of 
nature, in thoſe of fortune, in having many friends, 
and many and virtuous children. I, Sir Don Qulix- 
ore, anſwer'd the gentleman, have a ſon, whom, if 1 
had not, perhaps you would judge me more happy 
than I am; not that he is fo bad, but becauſe not ſo 
good as I would have him: He is about eighteen years 
of age, fix of which he hath ſpent in Salamanca, learn- 
ing the tongues, Greek and Latin; and, when I had a 
pave that he ſhould fall to other ſciences, I found 

im ſo beſotted with poeſy, and that ſcience, if ſo it 
may be call'd, that it is not poſſible to make him look 
upon the law, which I would have him ſtudy, nor di- 


vinity the queen of all ſciences. I would he were the 


crown of all his lineage, ſince we live in an age, where- 
in our king doth highly reward good learning : for 
learning, without goodneſs, is like a pearl caſt in a 
ſwine's ſnowt: all the day long he ſpends in his criti- 
ciſmes; {whether Homer ſaid well or ill in ſuch a verſe 
of his Iliads; whether Martial were bawdy or no in 
ſuch an epigram, whether ſuch or ſuch a verſe in Virgil 
ought to be underſtood this way or that way. Indecd, 
all his delight is in theſe aforeſaid poets, and in Horace, 
Perſ:us, Fuvenal, and Iibullus; but of your modern 
writers he makes ſmall account: yet for all the grudge 
he bears to modern poeſy, he is mad upon your sket- 
ches, and your gloſſing upon four verſes, which wereſent 
him from Salamanca; and that I think is his true ſtudy, 
To all which, Don Quixote anſwer'd; children, Sir, 
are pieces of the very entrails of their parents; ſo let 
them be good or bad, they muſt love them, as We 
muſt love our ſpirits that give us life: It concerns their 
parents to direct them from their infancy in the paths 
of vertue, of good manners, and good and chriſtian 
exerciſes, that when they come to years, they may p 
| te 
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the ſtaff of their age, and the glory of their poſterity © 
and I hold it not ſo proper to force them to ſtudy this 
or that ſcience, tho' to perſuade them were not amiſs; 
and tho? it be not to ſtudy to get his bread, the ſtudent 
being o happy, that God hath given him parents able 
to leave him well, mine opinion ſhould be, that they 
let him follow that kind of ſtudy he is molt inclin'd 
to; and tho' that of poetry be leſs profitable than de- 
lightful, yet it is none of thoſe that will diſhonour the 
profeſſor. | : | : 
Poetry, Signior, in my opinion, is like a tender vir- 
gin, young and moſt beautiful, whom many other vir- 
ins, to wit, all the other ſciences, are to enrich, po- 
iſh, and adorn ; ſhe is to be ſerv'd by them all, and 
all are to be authoriz'd by her: but, this virgin will 
not be handled and hurried up and down the ſtreets, 
nor publiſh'd in every market-nook, nor court-corners. 
She is made of a kind of alchymy, that he that knows 
how to handle her, will quickly turn her into the pu- 
reſt gold of ineſtimable value; he that enjoyeth her, 
muſt hold her at a diſtance, not letting her launch out in 
unclean ſatyrs, nor in dull ſonnets; ſhe mult not by 
any means be vendible, except in heroick poems, in 
amentable tragedies, or pleaſant and artificial comedies: 
ſhe muſt not be meddled with by jeſters, nor by the 
ignorant vulgar, uncapable of knowing or eſteeming the 
treaſures that are lock'd up in her; and think not, Sir, 


that I call here only the common people vulgar ; for, 


whoſoever is ignorant, be he potentate or prince, he 
may, and mult enter into the number of the yulgar .- 
ſo that he, who ſhall handle and eſteem of poetry with 
theſe requiſites I have declar'd, he ſhall be famous, and 
his name ſhall be extoll'd in all the politick nations of 
the world.. 

And whereas, Sir, you ſay your ſon neglects mo- 
dern poeſy ; I perſuade my ſelf he doth not well in it, 
and the reaſon is this: Great Homer never wrote in 
Latin, becauſe he was a Grecian; nor Virgil in Greek, 
becauſe he was a Latine : Indeed, all your ancient poets, 
wrote in the tongue which they learnt from their cradle, 
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and ſought not after ſtrange languages to declare their 
lofty conceits. Which being fo, it were reaſon this 
cuſtom ſhould extend it {elf thorough all nations, and 
that your German poet ſhould not be undervalu'd, be- 
cauſe he writes in his language, nor the Caſtilian, or 
Biſcayner, becauſe they write in theirs. But your ſon, 
as I ſuppoſe, doth not miſlike modern poeſy, but 
Poets that are meerly modern, without knowledge of 
other tongues, or ſciences, that may adorn, rouze up, 


| 
| 
| 
and ſtrengthen their natural impulſe; and yet in this 
there may be an error. For it is a true opinion, that a 
a poet is born ſo; the meaning is, a poet is naturally 
born a poet from his mother's womb; and with that ' 
inclination that heaven hath given him, without fur— y 
ther ſtudy or art, he compoſeth things, that verify his 
faying, that ſaid, Eſt Deus in nobis, &c. 
Let me alſo ſay, that the natural poet that helps him- 0 
ſelf with art, ſhall be much better, and have the advan- |: 
tage of that poet, that only out of his art ſtrives to be / 
ſo : the reaſon is, becauſe art goes not beyond nature, be 
but only perfects it; ſo that nature and art mix'd to- 2 
22 and art with nature, make an excellent poet. T 
Let this then be the ſcope of my diſcourſe, Sir, let M 
= fon proceed whither his ſtar calls him: for if he * 
ſo good a ſtudent as he ought to be, and hath hap- . 
pily mounted the firſt ſtep of the ſciences, which is 
the languages, with them, by himſelf, he will aſcend 
to the top of humane learning, which appears as wel W 
in a gentleman, and doth as much adorn, honour, and 
ennoble him, as a mitre doth a biſhop, or a looſe cal: 
fock a civilian. Chide your ſon, if he write ſatyrs that 
may prejudice honeſt men, puniſh him, and tear them: * 
but if he make fermons, like thoſe of Horace, to the 
reprehenſion of vice in general, as he ſo elcgant]y did, FE” 
then cheriſh him; for it is lawful for a poet to write bu 
againſt envy, and to inveigh againſt envious. perſons in hal 
his verſe, and ſo againſt other vices, if ſo be he aim WI 
at no particular perſon : but you have poets, that in- -. 


ſtead of uttering a jerk of wit, they will venture a be- 
ing bagiſh'd to the Ylands of Pentus. If a poet live — 80 
| | Nelil); 
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neſtly, he will be ſo in his verſes, the pen is the mind's 
tongue ; as the conceits are which be ingender'd in it, 
ſuch will the writings be; and when kings and prin- 
ces ſee the miraculous ſcience of poefy, in wiſe, ver- 

tuous, and grave ſubjects, they honour, eſteem, and en- 
rich them, and even crown them with the leaves of 
that tree, ® which the thunder-bolt offends not, in to- 

ken that none ſhall offend them, that have their tem- 
ples honour'd and adorn'd with ſuch crowns. The 
Gentleman admir'd Don Quixote 's diſcourſe, and fo 
much, that now he forſook his opinion he had of him, 
that he was a coxcomb. But in the midſt of this diſ- 
courſe, Sancho, that was weary of it, went out of the 
way to beg a little milk of ſome ſhepherds not far off, 
curing of their ſheep : ſo the gentleman (till maintain'd 
talk with Don Quixote, being wonderfully taken and 
ſatisfy d with his wife diſcourſe. But, Don Quixote 
lifting up ſuddenly his eyes, ſaw that in the way to- 
ward them, there came a cart full of the king's colours, 
and taking it to be ſome rare adventure, Ne cail'd to 
Sancho for his helmet. Sancho hearing himſelf call'd 
on, left the ſhepherds, and ſpur'd dapple apace, and 
came to his. maſter, to whom a raſh and ſtupendious 
adventure happen'd. | 


CHAT. XVI | 
Where + M's the laſt and extreameſt hazard; to which: 
the unhear'd of courage of Don Quixote, did, or could 
arrive, with the proſperous accompliſhmest of the ad- 
venture of the Lions, 


H E hiſtory ſays, that when Don Ouivote call d 
to Sancho, to bring him his he met, h- was 
buying curds which the ſhepherds ſold him; and being 
haſtily laid at by his maſter, he knew not what to do 
with them, or how to beſtow them without looting 


them, for he had paid for them; ſo he bethought him 


felf, and clap'd them into his maſter's helmet, and this 


good order taken, he went to ſee what he would have: 
who, when he came, faid, give me, friend, that ſame 
* The Laurel. 
| | helmet 
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helmet, for either I know not what belongs to adven- 
tures, Or that I ſee yonder is one that will force me to 
takearms, He of the green coat, that heard this, turn'd his 
eyes every way, and {aw nothing but a cart that came 
toward them, with two or three ſmall flags, which 
made him think that the ſaid cart carry'd the king's 
money, and ſo he told Don Quixote: but he believ d 
him not, always thinking that every thing he ſaw, 
was adventure upon adventure: ſo he anſwer'd the 
gentleman, He that is warn'd, is half arm'd : there is 
nothing loſt in being provided; for, I know by ex- 
perience, that I have enemies viſible and inviſible, and 
I know not when, nor where, nor at what time, or 
in what ſhape they will ſet upon me: and turning to 
Sancho, he demanded his helmet, who wanting leiſure 
to take the curds out, was forc'd to give it him as it 
was. Don Quixote took it, and not perceiving what 
was 1n it, clapt it ſuddenly upon his head ; and as the curds 
were 1 and thruſt together, the whey began to run 
down Don Qui xote's face and beard; at which he was 
in ſuch a fright, that he cry'd out to Sancho, What ails 
me? Sancho, for, methinks, my skull is ſoften'd, or 
my brains melt, or that I ſweat from top to toe; aud 
if it be ſweat, I aſſure thee it is not for fear: I believe 
certainly that I am like to have a terrible adventure of 
this ; give me ſomething, if thou haſt it, to wipe on, 
for this abundance of ſweat blinds me. Sancho was {i- 
lent, and gave him a cloth, and with it thanks to God, 
what his maſter fell not into the buſineſs. Don Quix- 
ere wip'd himſelf, and took off his helmet to ſee what 
it was, that, as he thought, did benumb his head; and 
ſeeing thoſe white ſplatches in his helmet, he put em 
to his noſe, and ſmelling to them, ſaid, By my mi- 
ſtreſs Dulcinea del Tobofo's life, they are curds that thou 
haſt brought me here, thou baſe traitor, and unman- 
nerly ſquire. To which, Sancho, very cunningly, and 
with a great deal of pauſe, anſwer d, If they be curds, 
give them me, pray, and I'll eat em: but let the de- 
vil eat em, for he put em there. Should I be ſo bold 
as to foul your worſhip's helmet? and there you have 
found, as I told you, who did it, In faith, 5 as 
ure 
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ſure as God lives, I have my enchanters too, that 
perſecute me as a creature and part of you, and I war- 
rant have put that filth there, to ſtir you up to choler, 
and to make you bang my fides, as you us'd to do. 
Well, I hope this time they have loſt their labour; for, 
I truſt in my maſter's diſcretion, that he will conſider, 
that I have neither curds, nor milk, nor any ſuch thing; 
for, if I had, I had rather put it in my ſtomach, then 
in the helmet: All this may be, ſaid Don Quixote. 
The gentleman obſerv'd all, and wonder d, eſpecially 
when Don Quixote, after he had wip'd his head, face, 
beard, and helmet, clapt it on again, ſettling himſelf 
well in his ſtirrups, ſearching for his ſword, and graſ- 
ping his lance, he cry'd out: Now come on't what 
will, for here I am, with a courage to meet ſatan him- 
ſelf in perſon. 
By this, the cart with the flags drew near, in which 
there came no man but the carter with his mules, and 
another upon the foremoſt of them. Don Quixote, put 
himſelf forward, and ask d. Whither go ye, my ma- 
ſters? what cart is this? what do you carry in it? and 
what colours be theſe ? To which the carter anſwer'd, 
The cart is mine, the carriage is, two fierce lions cag'd 


up, which the general of Oran {ends to the king at 


court for a preſent : Theſe colours be his majeſty's, in 
ſign, that what goes here is his. And are the lions 
big? ſaid Don Quixote, So big, ſaid he that went to- 
ward the cart door, that there never came bigger out 
of Africa into Spain; and 1 am their keeper, and have 
carry d others, but never any ſo big: they are male and 
female; the male is in this firſt grate, the female in 


the hindermoſt; and now they are hungry, for they 


have not eat to day, and therefore, I pray, Sir, give 
us way, for we had need come quickly where we 
may meat them. To which; quoth Don Quixote, 
{miling a little, Your lion whelps to me; to me your 
lion whelps; and at this time of day. Well, I vow 
to God, your general that ſends em this way, ſhall 
know, whether I. be one that am afraid of lions; A- 
light, honeſt fellow, and if you be the keeper, open their 

| Cages, 
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cages, and let me your beaſts forth; for I'll make 'em 
know in the mid'ſt of this champain, who Don 
uixote is, in ſpight of thoſe enchanters that ſent em. 
Fie, fie, ſaid the gentleman at this inſtant to himſelf, 
our knight ſhews very well what he is, the curds have 
ſoften'd his skull, and ripen'd his brains. By this, San. 
cho came to him, and ſaid, for God's love handle the 
matter ſo, Sir, that my maſter meddle not with theſe 
lions; for, if he do, they'll worry us all. Why, is 
your maſter ſo mad? quoth the gentleman, that you 
fear, or believe he will fight with wild beaſts? He is 
not mad, faid Sancho, but hardy. I'll make him o- 
therwiſe, ſaid the gentleman; and coming to Don 
Quixote, that was h:ſtening the keeper to open the 
cages, ſaid, Sir kniglit, knights-errant ought to under- 
take adventures, that may give a likelihood of ending 
them well, and not ſuch as are altogether deſperate : 
tor valour grounded upon raſhneſs, hath more madneſ⸗ 
than fortitude. How much more, theſe lions com: 
not to aſſail you; they are carry'd to be preſented to 
his majeſty, and therefore *twere not good to ſtay or 
hinder their journey. Pray get you gone, gentle Sir, 
quoth Don Quixote, and deal with your tame partridge, 
and your murdering ferret, and leave every man to his 
function: This is mine, and I am ſufficient to know 
whether theſe lions come againſt me or no: ſo turning 
to the keeper, he cry'd,, * By this --- goodman ſlave, 
if you do not forthwith open the cage, I'll nail you 
with my launce to. your cart. The carter, that per- 
ceiv'd the reſolution of that arm'd viſion, told: him, 
dignior mine, will you be pleas'd in charity to let me 
unyoak my mules, and to put my {ſelf and them in 
ſafety, before I unſheath my lions? for if they ſhould 
kill them, I. am undone all days of my life, for I have 
no other living but this cart and my mules. Oh thou 
wretch of little faith! quoth Don Quixote, light, and 
unyoak, and do what thou wilt, for thou ſhalt ſee thou 
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might'ſt have ſav d a labour. The carter alighted, and 
unyoak'd haſtily, and the keeper cry'd out aloud, Bear 
witneſs, my maſters all, that I am forc'd againſt my 
will to open the cages, and to let looſe the lions; and 
that I proteſt to. this gentleman, that all the harm and 
miſchief that theſe: beaſts ſhall do, light upon him; be- 
ſides, that he pay me my wages, and due. Shift you 
firs for your ſelves, before I open,. for I am ſure they 
vill do me no hurt. The gentleman perſuaded him the 
ſecond time, that he would not attempt ſuch. a piece of 
madneſs ; for ſuch a folly was to tempt God. 

To which, Don Quiæote anſwer'd, - that he knew 
what he did. The gentleman reply d. That he ſhould. 
conſider well of it, for he knew he was deceiv'd. Well, 
Sir, ſaid Don Quixote, if you vill not be a ſpectator 
of this, which you think tragedy, pray ſpur your flea- 
bitten, and put your ſelf in ſafety. Which, when San- 
cho heard, with tears in his eyes, he beſeechd him to 
deſiſt from that enterprize, in compariſon of which, 


that of the wind- mills was cake-bread; and that fear- 


ful one alſo of the fulling- mill, or all the exploits that 
ever he had done in his life. Look ye; Sir, ſaid San- 
cho, here's no enchantment, nor any ſuch thing; for, 
I have look d thorough the grates and chinks of the 
cages, and have ſeen a claw of a true lion, by which 
claw I gueſs the lion is as big as a mountain. 

Thy fear at leaft, faid Don Quixote, will make him 
as big as half the world. Get thee out of the way, 
ry: and leave me, and if I die in the place, thou 


know'ſt our agreement, repair to Dulcinea, and that's 


enough. | 

To theſe he added other reaſons, by which he cut 
off all hope of his leaving the proſecution of that fool- 
iſh enterprize. | 

He of the green coat would have hinder'd him, but 
he found himſelf unequally match'd in weapons, and 
thought it no wiſdom to deal with a madman; for, 
now Don Quixote appear d no otherwiſe to him, who 
haſtening the keeper afreſh, and: reiterating his threats, 


made the gentleman ſet ſpurs to his mare, and Sancho 
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Ws to his dapple, and the carter. to his mules, each of them 14Þ 
00 ſtriving to get as far from the cart as they could, be- thit 
I fore the lions ſhould be unhamper'd, =y mu 
IN Sancho bewail'd his maſter's loſs; for, he beliey'd cer- end 

1 tainly that the lion would catch him in his paws; he | 
Ul curs'd his fortune, and the time that ever he came a- of 1 
b| gain to his maſter's ſervice. But, for all his wailing 2M 
1 and lamenting, he left not punching of dapple, to make that 
it! him get far enough from the cart. the 
l The keeper, when he ſaw thoſe that fled far enough wie 
Bf off, began anew to require and intimate to Don Quix- trac 
1 ote, we he had formerly done: who anſwer'd, that thir 
Wl he heard him, and that he ſhould leave his intimations ; ſtre 
MH for all was needneſs, and that he ſhould make haſte. ed, 
IF Whilſt the keeper was opening the firſt cage, Don twe 
3 Duixote began to conſider, whether it were beſt to and 
i fight on foot, or on horſe-back :. and, at laſt he de- of 
it termin'd it ſhould be on foot, fearing that Rozinante eye: 
* would be afraid to look upon the lions: and thereupon tem 
10 he leap'd from his horſe, caſt by his lance, buckl'd his earn 
0 ſhield to him, and unſheath'd his ſword fair and ſoft- that 
1 ly ; with a marvellous courage and valiant heart, he in p 
THR march'd towards the cart, recommending himſelf firſt of 1 
Ni Jt to God, and then to his lady Dulcinea. thar 
Wh And here is to be noted, that when the author of do's 
ii the true hiſtory came to this paſſage, he exclaims and turn 
(el 446 cries, O ſtrong, and beyond fl camperiſon, couragious and 
104 Don Quixote! Thou Looking-glaſs, in which all the Dor 
ues valiant knights of the world may behold themſelves ! him 
1 9 Thou new and ſecond Don Manuel de Leon, who was No, 
Wy if the honour and glory of the Spaniſh knights! With ſhall 
int what words ſhall I recount this fearful exploit! or, knit 
N 0 what arguments ſhall I make it credible to enſuing as n 
Wi i times! or, what praiſes will not fit and ſquare with ſeco 
oh: thee ! though they may ſeem Hyperboles above all H;- have 

| N wy perboles ! Thou on foot, alone, undaunted and magna- hith 
Wh nimous, with thy {word only, and that none of your have 
f | cutting. fox-blades, with a ſhield, not of bright and  bray 
4 ſhining ſteel, expected and attended two of the fier- to d 
"it celt lions that ever were bred in African woods, Let his 

| thin 
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Chap. 17. Don QUIXOTE. 3 
thine own deeds extol thee, brave Manchegan ! for I 
mult leave em here abruptly, ſince I want words to 
; endear them. 
5 Here the author's exclamation ceas'd, and the thread 
of the [tory went knitting it ſelf on, ſaying, 
The keeper —_— Don Quixote in his poſture, and 
5 that he muſt needs let looſe the male lion, on pain of 
the bold knight's indignation, he ſet the firſt cage 
| wide open, where the lion, as is ſaid, was of an ex- 
traordinary bigneſs, fearful and ugly to ſee to. The firſt 
| thing he did, was to tumble up and down the cage, 
| ſtretch one paw, and rouſe himſelf, forthwithhe yawn- 
ed, and gently ſneez'd ; then with his tongue, ſome 
two handfuls long, he lick'd the duſt out of his eyes, 
| and waſh'd his face ; which done, he thruſt his head out 
of the cage, and look'd round about him, with his 
eyes like fire-coals : a fight and geſture, able to make 
temerity it ſelf afraid. Only Don Quixote, beheld him 
| earneſtly, and wiſh d he would leap out of the cart, 
| that they might grapple, for he thought to ſlice him 
in pieces. Hitherto came the extream of his not heard- 
| of madneſs: but the generous lion, more courteous 
than arrogant, neglecting ſuch childiſhneſs and brava- 
do's, after he had look'd round about him, as is faid, 
| turn d his back, and ſhew'd his tail to Don Quixote, 
and very quietly lay down again in the cage. Which 
Don Quixote feeing, he commanded the keeper to give 
him two or three blows, to make- him come forth. 
No, not I, quoth the keeper, for if I urge him, TI 
ſhall be the firſt he will tear in pieces. I pray you, Sir 
knight, be contented with your days work, which is 
as much as could in valour be done, and tempt not a 
ſecond hazard, The lion's door was open, he might 
have come out if he would; but ſince he hath not 
hitherto, he will not come forth all this day, You 
have well ſhew'd the ſtoutneſs of your courage: no, 
brave combatant, in my opinion, is ty'd to more, than 
to defy his enemy, and. to expect him in field; and if 
his contrary come not, the diſgrace is his, and he that 
expected, remains with the prize, 1 
rue 
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True it is, anſwer'd Don Quixote, friend, ſhut the 
door, and give me a certificate in the beſt form that you 
can, of what you have ſeen me do here : to wit, that 
you open'd to the lion, that I expected him, and he 
came not out; that I expected him again, yet al 
would not do, but he lay down. I could do no more, 
Enchantments avant ! God maintain right and truth, 
and true chivalry : ſhut, as I bad you, whilſt J make 
ſigns to them that are fled, that they may know this 
exploit from thy relation. The keeper obey'd, and Don 

uixote, putting his handkerchief on the point of his 

nce, with which he had wip'd the curd ſhower from 
off his face, he began to call thoſe that fled, and ne- 


ver ſo much as look'd behind them, all in a troop, 


and the gentleman the foreman: but Sancho, ſee- 
ing the white cloth, ſaid, Hang me, if my ma- 
ſter have not vyanquiſh'd the wild beaſts, ſince he call 
us. All of them made a ſtand, and knew it was Don 

ulxote that made the ſign. So leſſening their fear, by 
little and little they drew near him, till they cou'd plain- 
Iy hear that he call'd them. At length they return d to 
the cart, and Don Quixote {aid to the carter, Yoke your 
mules again, brother, and get you on your way ; and, 
Sancho, give him two — 2 in gold, for him and the 
lion-keeper, in recompence for their ſtay. With a ve- 
ry good will, ſaid Sancho; but what's become of the 
Hons ? are they alive or dead? Then the keeper, fair 
and ſoftly, began to tell them of the bickering, extolling, 
as well as he cou'd, Don Quixote's valour, at whoſe 
fight, the lion trembling, wou'd not, or durſt not {ally 
from the cage, altho* the door were open a pretty 
while, and that becauſe he had told the knight, that to 
provoke the lion, was to tempt God, by making him 
come out by force, as he wou'd that he ſhou'd be pro- 
vok'd in ſpight of his teeth, and againſt his will, he 
ſuffer'd the door to be ſhut. What think you of this, 
Sancho? quoth Don Quixote, Can enchantment now 
prevail againſt true valour ? Well may enchanters make 
me unfortunate, but tis impoſſible they ſhou'd bereave 


me of my valour. 
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Sancho beſtow'd the piſtoles, and the carter yok d, 
the keeper took leave of Don Quixote, and thank d him 
for his kindneſs, and promis'd him to relate his valo- 
rous exploit to the king himſelf, when he came to 
court, Well, if his majeſty chance to ask who it was 
that did it, tell him, The knight of the Lions : for hence- 
forward, I will that my name be truck'd, exchang'd. 
turn'd and chang'd now, from that I had of The knight 
of the ſorrowful Countenance; and in this I follow the 
antient uſe of knights-errant, that wou'd change their 
names when they pleas'd, or thought it convenient. 

The cart went on its way, and Don Quixote, Sancho, 
and he in the green, held on theirs. In all this while, 
Don Diego de Miranda ſpoke not a word, being buſied 
in noting Don ©wixote's ſpeeches and actions, taking 
him to be a wiſe madman, or a madman that came 
ſomewhat near a wiſeman. He knew nothing, as yet, 
of the firſt part of his hiſtory ; for if he had read that, 
he wou'd have left admiring his words and deeds, ſince 
he might have known the nature of his madneſs ; but 
for he, he knew it not, he held him to be wiſe and 
mad by fits; for what he ſpoke, was conſonant, ele- 
gant, and well deliver d: but his actions were fooliſh, 
raſh, and unadvis'd : and, thought he to himſelf, what 
greater madneſs cou'd there be, than to clap on a hel- 
met full of curds, and to make us believe that enchan- 
ters had ſoften'd his ſcull ? or what greater rafhneſs or 
foppery, than forcibly to venture upon lions? Don 

uixote drew him from theſe imaginations, ſay ing, 


Who doubts, Signior Don Diego de Miranda, but that 


you will hold me, in your opinion, for an idle fallow, or 
a madman : and no marvel that I be held ſo, for my 
actions teſtify no leſs : for all that, I wou'd have you 
know, that I am not ſo mad, or ſo ſhallow as I ſeem. 
lt is a brave fight to ſee a goodly knight in the midſt 
*of the market place, before his prince, to give a thruſt 
with his lance to a fierce bull. And it is a brave ſight 


In Spain they uſe, with horſemen and footmen, te 
courſe their bulls to death in the market-place. 
do 
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to ſee a knight arm'd in ſhining armour paſs about the 
rilt-yard, at the cheerful juſts before the ladies; and al] 
thoſe knights are a brave ſight, that in military exerci. 
fes, or ſuch as may ſeem ſo, do entertain, revive, and 
honour their prince's courts : but above alltheſe, a knight. 
errant is a better ſight, that by deſarts and wilderneſſes, 
by croſs-ways end woods, and mountains, ſearches af 
ter dangerous adventures, with a purpoſe to end them 
happily and fortunately, only to obtain glorious and 
laſting fame. A knight-errant, I ſay, is a better ſight, 
ſuceouring a widow in ſome deſart, than a court knight 
courting fome damſel in the city. All knights have 
their particular exerciſes. Let the courtier ſerve ladies, 
authorize his prince's ccurt with liveries, ſuſtain poor 
gentlemen at his table, appoint juſts, maintain tourneyes, 
ſhew himſelf noble, liberal, and magnificent, and, above 
all, religious; and in theſe he ſhall accompliſh with his 
obligation But for the knight-errant, let him fearch 
the corners of the world, enter the moſt intricate aby. 
rinths, every foot undertake impoſſibilities, and in ihe 
deſart and wildern«ſs : let him reſiſt the ſun- beams in 
the midſt of ſummer, and the ſharp rigour of the 
winds and froſts in winter : let not lions fright him, 
nor ſpirits terrify him, nor hobgoblins make him quake: 
for to ſeek theſe, to {et upon them, and to overcome 
all, are his prime exerciſes. And ſince it fell to my lot 
to be one of the number of theſe knights-errant, I can- 
not but undergo ali that I think comes under the juriſ- 
diction of my profeſſion. So that the encountering 
thoſe lions did directly belong to me, tho' I knew it to 
be an exesbitant raſhneſs; for well I know, that valour 
is a vertue between two vicious extremes, as cowardiſe 
and raſnneſs: but it is leſs dangerous for him that is va- 
liant, to riſe to a point of raſhneſs, than to fall or touch 
upon the coward, For as it is more eaſy for a proci- 
gal man to be liberal, than a covetous, fo it is caiter for 
a raſh man to be truly valtant, than a coward to come 
to true valour. And, touching the onſet in adventures, 
believe me, Signior Don Diego, it is better playing 3 
good trump than a ſmall, for it ſounds _ the 
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hearer's ears. Such a knight is raſh and hardy, then, 
ſuch a knight is fearful and cowardly. 


I ay, Signior, an{wer'd Don Diego, that all that you 


have ſaid and done, is levell'd out by the line of reaſon, 
and, I think, if the ſtatutes and ordinances of knight- 
errantry were loſt, they might be found again in your 
breaſt, as in their own ſtore-houſe and regiſter ; and fo 
et us haſte, for the day grows on us, let us get to my 
vilage and houſe, where you ſhall eaſe your {elf of your 


former labour; which, tho' it have not been bodily, 


yet it is mental, which doth often redound to the bo- 
dy's wearineſs, I thank you for your kind offer, Sig- 
nior, quoth Don Quixote; and, ſpurring on faſter, a- 
bout two of the clock they came to the village, and 
Don Diego's houſe, whom Don Quixote ſtil d, The 
Knight of the green caſſock, | 


CHAP. XVIII. 


What happen'd to Don Quixote in the Caſtle, or Knight 
of the green Caſlock's Houle ; with other extravagant 
matters, | | | 


ON Quixote, perceiv'd that Don Diego de Mi- 


randa's houſe was ſpacious, after the country 
manner, and his arms, tho? of courſe ſtone, upon the 
door towards the ſtreet, his wine-cellar in the court, 
his other cellar or vault in the entry, with many great 
ſtone veſſels round about, that were of Tohofſo, which 
renew'd the remembrance of his enchanted and tranſ- 
form'd miſtreſs Dulcinea; ſo ſighing, and not minding 
who was by, he ſaid, 


* O happy pledges, found out to my loſs, 


Sweet, and reviving, when the time was once. 


Oh, you Toboſran Tuns. that bring to my remem- 
brance the ſweet pledge of my greateſt bitterneſs. The 


* O dulces prendas. A beginning of a Sonnet in Diana 
de Monte Mayor, «chich Don Quixote here raps out up- 


a ſudden. 2 
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ſcholar poet, ſon to Don Diego, that came out with 
his mother to welcome him, heard him pronounce this 
and the mother and fon were in ſome ſuſpence at the 
ſtrange ſhape of Don Quixote, who, alighting from 
Rozinante, very courtcouily deſir'd to kiſs her hands: 
and, Don Diego ſaid, I pray, wife, give your wonted 
welcome to this gentleman, Signior Don Quixote ye 
la Mancha, a knight errant, and the valianteſt and wilct 
in the world. | ; 
The gentiewoman, calld Donna Criſtina, welcom'd 
him very affectionately, and with much courteſy, which 
Don Quixote retorted with many wiſe and mannerly 
compliments, and did, as it were, uſe the ſame over 4- 
gain to the ſcholar; who, hearing Don ®©wixote (peak, 
took him to be wond'rous wiſe and witty. Here the 
author paints out unto us all the circumſtances of Don 
Diego's houſe, deciphering to us all that a gentleman 
and a rich farmer's houſe may have: but it ſeem d good 
to the tranſlator, to paſs over theſe and ſuch-like trifles, 
becauſe they ſuited not with the principal ſcope of this 
hiſtory, the which is more grounded upon truth, then 
upon bare dfpreflions. 

Don ,®: ixote, was led into a hall, Sancho unarm d 
him, ſo that now he had nothing on but his breeches, and 
a chamois doublet, all ſmudged with the filth of his - 
mour; about his neck he wore a little {cholaſtical band 
unftarch'd, and without lace; his buskins were date. 
colour'd, and his ſhoes cloſe on each fide ; his good {word 
he girt to him, that hung as a belt of ſea-wolves skins, 
for it was thought he had the running of the reins ma- 
ny years; he wore alſo a long cloak of good ruſlet- 
cloth : but firſt of all, in five or ſix kettles of water, 
for touching the quantity there is ſome difference, he 
waſh'd his head and his face, and for all that, the water 
was turn'd whey-colour'd, God a mercy on Sancho; 
gluttony, and the buying thoſe diſmal black curds, that 
made his maſter ſo white with the aforeſaid bravery; 
and with a ſprightly air and gallantry, Don @txote 
march'd into another room, where the ſcholar Itayd 
for him, to entertain him till the cloth was laid; — „ 
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ith MW miſtreſs of the houſe, Donna Criſtina, meant to ſhew to 
his, her honourable gueſt, that ſhe knew how to make much 
the of thoſe that came to her houſe. | 
om Whilſt Don Quixote was diſarming himſelf, Don 
ds: Lorenzo had leiſure, for that was Don Diego's ſon's: 
ited Ml name, to ask his father, What do you call this gentle- 
ee man, Sir, that you have brought with you? for his 
(ct name, his ſhape, and your calling him knight-errant, 
makes my mother and me wonder. Faith, ton, quoth 
md Don Diego, I know not what I ſhow'd ſay to thee of 
uch WW him, only I may tell thee, I have ſeen him play the 
er maddeſt pranks of any madman in the world, and ſpeak 
r 3 Wl again, ſpeeches {o wile, as blot out and undo his deeds ; 
ear, do thou ſpeak to him, and feel the pulſe of his under- 
the ſtanding, and ſince thou art diſcreet, judge of his diſ- 
Jon cretion or folly, as thou ſeeſt beſt, tho' to deal plainly 
nan WW with thee, IT rather hold him to be mad than wiſe. 
ood Hereupon Don Lorenzo, as is ſaid, went to entertain 
les, Don Quixote, and amongſt other diſcourſe that paſs'd 
this WW betwixt them, Don Quixote ſaid to Don Lorenzo; Sig- 
hen WW nior Don Diego de Miranda, your father, hath told me, 
of your rare abilities and ſubtle wit, and chiefly that 
m'd MW you are an excellent poet. A poet, perhaps, reply'd Don 
and WW Lorenzo, but excellent, by no means: true it is, that 
ar. 1 am ſomewhat affectionated to poeſy, and to read good 
and poets: but not fo, that I may deſerve the name of ex- 
late: cellent, that my father ſtiles me with. I do not diſlike 
'ord i your modeſty, quoth Don Quixote, for you have ſel- 
ins, dom times any poet that is not arrogant, and thinks 
ma- himſelf to be the beſt poet in the world. There is no 
ſſet. rule, quoth Don Lorenzo, without an exception, and 
ter, ſome one there is, that is ſo, and yet thinks not ſo. 
he Ml Few, ſaid Don Quixote; but tell me, Sir, what ver- 
ater I {es be thofe that you have now in hand, that your fa- 
0's ther fays do trouble and puzzle you? and if it be ſome 
that WF kind of gloſs, I know what belongs to gloſſing, and 
ry; ſhould be glad to hear them: and if they be of your 
ae verſes for * the prize, content your ſelf with the ſecond 


* De juſta literaria: A cuſtom in univer/ities in Spain, 
A rewards propos d to them that make the beſt wer{es, 
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reward : for the firſt goes always by favour, or accor. 
ding to the quality of the perſon, and the ſecond is 
juſtly diſtributed, 15 that the third comes, according to 
this account, to be the ſecond, and firſt the third, ac- 
cording to degrees that are given in univerſities: but for 
all that, the word firſt is a great matter. 
Hitherto, thought Don Lorenzo to himſelf, I cannot 
think thee mad: proceed we; and he ſaid, it ſeems, 
Sir, you have frequented the ſchools, what ſciences 
have you heard? That of knight-errantry, quoth Don 
— * which is as good as your poetry, and ſome- 
what better. I know not what ſcience that is, quoth 
Den Lorenzo, neither hath it, as yet, come to my no- 
tice. Tis a ſcience, quoth Don Quixote, that contains 
in it all, or moſt of the ſciences of the world, by rea- 
ſon that he who profeſles it, muſt be skiiſul in the 
Laws, to know juſtice diſtributive and commutative, 
to give every man his own, and what belongs to him: 
he muſt be a divine, to know how to give a reaſon 
clearly and diſtinctly of his chriſtian profeſſion, where- 
ſoever it ſhall be demanded him: he muſt be a phyfi- 
cian, and chiefly an herbaliſt, to know in a wilderneſs 
or deſart, what herbs have vertue to cure wounds; for 
your knight-crrant muſt not be looking, every piſling 
While, who ſhall heal him: he muſt be an aſtronomer, 
to know in the night by the ſtars what a clock 'tis, 
and in what part and climate of the world he is: he 
mult be skilful in the mathematicks, becauſe every 
foot he ſha!] have need of them: and to let paſs, that 
he muſt be adorn'd with all divine and moral vertues ; 
deſcending to other trifles, I ſay, he muſt learn to ſwim, 
as, they fay, fiſh Nicholas, or Nicolao did: he mult know 
how to ſhoe a horſe, to mend a ſaddle or bridle - and, 
coming again to what went before, he muſt ſerve God 
and his miſtreſs inviolably, he muſt be chaſte in his 
thoughts, honeſt in his words, liberal in his deeds, va- 
liant in his actions, patient in afflictions, charitable to- 
wards the poor; and, laſtly, a defender of truth, aitho' 
it coſt him his life for it. Of all theſe great or leſſer 
Parts 
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i parts of a good knight-errant is compos d, that you 
may ſee, Signior Don Loxenzo, whether it be a ſnivel- 


0 ling ſcience that the knight that learns it profeſſeth, and 
A whether it may not be equali'd to the proudeſt of them 
or all taught in the ſchools. 


If it be ſo, ſaid Don Lorenxo, I ſay this ſcience goes 
ot beyond them all. If it be ſo, quoth Don Quixote: 


55 Why, let me tell you, ſaid Don Lorenzo, I doubt whe- 
* ther there be any knights-errant now adorn'd with fo 
In many vertues. Oft have I ſpoken, reply'd Don Quix- 
e. ote, that which I muſt now ſpeak again, that the great- 
th eſt part of men in the world are of opinion, that there 
* be no knights-errant, and, I think, if heaven do not 
ns miraculouſly let 'em underſtand the truth, that there 
a have been ſuch, and that at this day there be, all labour 
he will be in vain, as I have often found by experience. I 
e, will not now ſtand upon ſhewing you your error: all I 
T will do, is to pray to God to deliver you out of it, and to 
on make you underſtand, how profitable and neceſſary 
e knights-errant have been to the world in former ages, 
fi- and alſo would be at preſent, if they were in requeſt: 
ls but now, for our ſins, floth, idleneſs, gluttony, and 
or wantonneſs do reign. TI'faith, thought Doh Lorenzo, 


ng for this once our gheſs hath *ſcap'd me: but, for all that, 
er, he is a lively aſs, and I were a dull fool, if I did not be- 
is, lieve it. | | 

he Here they ended their diſcourſe, for they were calld 
ry to dinner: Don Diego ask'd his fon, What trial he had 
"at made of their gheſs's is op To which he made 
Sz anſwer, All the * and ſcriv'ners in the world 


m, will not wipe out his madneſs. He is a curious mad- 
"WW man, and hath neat dilemma's. To dinner they went, 
1d, and their meat was ſuch as Don Diego upon the way 
od deſcrib'd it, ſuch as he gave to his gheſs, well dreſs'd, 


ſavoury and plentiful: but that which beſt pleas d Don 


a- 8 was the marvelous ſilence throughout the 
to- whole houſe, as if it had been a convent of Carthuſians: 
no fo that, lifting up his eyes, and grace being faid, and 
Jer that they had waſh'd hands, he earneſtly entreated Don 
uts Lorenzo to ſpeak his prize verſes. 


Vol. G To 
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ſaid Don 


Certainly, Signior Don 


If that my Was, might turn to Is, 
If lool d for t, then it comes compleat; 
O might I ſay, Now, now time tis, 
Our after-griefs may be too great. 


The FIRST VERSE of the GLoss, 
A every thing doth p 
So Fortunes good, that erſt ſhe gave 
Did paſs, and would not with me ſlay, 
| e gave once all I cou d crave : 
Fortune, tis long ſince thou haſt ſten 


Tho 
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To which, quoth he, becauſe I will not be like your 
Poets, that when they are over-intreated, they uſe to 
make ſcruple of their works, and when they are not 
entreated, they vomit em out; I will ſpeak my gloſs, 
for which I expect no reward, as having written them 
only to exerciſe my muſe. A wile friend of mine, 
uixote, was of opinion, that to gloſs was 
no hard task tor any man, the reaſon being, that the 
gloſs could ne er come near the text, and moſt com- 
monly the gloſs was quite from the theme given ; be- 
ſides that, the laws of gloſſing were too ſtrict, not ad- 
mitting interrogations, of ſaid he ? or, ſhall I ſay ? or 
changing nouns into verbs, without other ligaments and 
ſtrictneſſes, to which the gloſſer is ty d, as you know, 
uixote, ſaid Don Lorenzo, I 
defire to catch you in an abſurdity, but cannot, for till 
you flip from me like an eel. I know not, ſaid Don 
Quixote, what you mean by your ſlipping. You ſhall 
know my meaning, faid Don Lorenzo : but for the pre- 
ſent, I pray you hearken with attention to my gloſs d 
verſes, and to the gloſs, as for example: 


75 away, 


Me proſtrate at thy feet, I wis, 
J. ſhall be glad, as 1 have been, 


If that my Was, return to Is. 


The SECOND VERSE, 


Unto no honour am ] bent, 
No prixe, conqueſt, or victory. 
But to return to my content, 


Whoſe thought deth grieve my memny , 


If thou to me do it reſtore, 
Fortune; the rigour of my heat 
Allay d is, let it come, before 

I bool for't, then it comes compleat. 


The THIRD VERSE. 
Impoſſibles do I deſire 


1 To make time paſt return, in vain, 
No pow'r on earth can once aſpire 

| Paſt, to recall him back again, 

5 Time doth go, time runs and flies 

5 Swiftly, his courſe doth never miſi, 
H He's in an error then that cries, 

= Oh might I ſay, Now, now time tis. 


- 


The Foux TH VERSE, 
1 live in great perplexity, 
Sometimes in hope, ſometimes in fear, 
Far better were it for to die, 
That of my griefs I might get clear; 
For me to die, twere better far, 
Let me not that again repeat, 
Fear ſays, Iis better live long: for 
Our after griefs may be too great. 


Wen Don Lorenzo had ended, Don Quixote ſtood 
up, and cry'd aloud, as if he had ſcreach'd, taking Don 
Lorenxo by the hand, and ſaid; Aſſur'dly, generous 
youth, I think you are the beſt poet in the world, and 
you deſerve the laurel, not of Cyprus or Gaeta, as a 
poet ſaid, God forgive him, but of Athens, if it were 
extant, Paris, Bolonia, and Salamanca : I would to God 
£3 thoſe judges that would deny you the prize, might be 
FS ſhot to death with arrows by Phœbus, and that the 
£3 muſes never come within their threſholds. Speak, Sir, 
it you pleaſe, ſome of your loftier verſes, that I may 
£2 altogether feel the pulſe of your admirable wit. 
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How fay you by this, that Don Loren xo was pleas'd, 
when he heard himfelf thus prais d by Don Quixote, 
altho* he held him to be a madman ? Oh power of 
flattery, how far thou can ſt extend, and how large are 
the bounds of thy pleaſing juriſdiction! this truth was 
verity'd in Don Lorenzo, ſince he condeſcended to Don 
Quiæxotes requelt, ſpeaking this following ſonnet to 
him, of the fabulous ſtory of Fyramus and Thysbe. 


The wall was broken by the virgin fair, 
That op'd the gallant breaſt of Pyramus, 

Love parts from Cyprus, that he may declare, 
Once ſeen, the narrow breach prodigious. 

There nought but ſilence ſpeaks, wo voice doth dare, 
Thorough ſo ſtrait a ſireight, be venturous; 

Yet their minds ſpeak, love works this wander rare, 
Facilitating things moſt wond rous. 


Deſire in her grew violent, and haſte 

In the fond maid, inſtead of heart's delight 
Solicites death: See! now the ſtory's paſt, 

Both of them, in a moment, Oh ſtrange ſight ! 


One ſword, one ſepulchre, one memory, | 
Doth kill, doth cover, makes them never die. 


Now thank d be God, quoth Don. Quixote, having heard 
this ſonnet, that amongſt ſo many conſummated poets 
as be, I have found one conſummate. as you are, Sir, 
which I perceive, by your well-fram'd ſonnet. Don 
— remain'd four days, being well entertain'd, in 
Don Diego's houſe, at the end of which he defir'd to 
take his leave, and thank'd him for the kindneſs and 
good welcome he had receiv'd : but becauſe it was 
not fit that knights-errant ſhould be roo long idle, he 
purpos d to exerciſe his function, and to ſeek after ad- 
ventures he knew of; for the place whether he meant 
to go to, would give him plenty enough to paſs his 
time with, till it were fit for him to go to the juſts 


at Sara goſa, which was his more direct courſe : — 
| | that 
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that firſt of all he meant to go to Monte ſino's vault, of 
which there were ſo many admirable tales in every 
man's mouth: ſo to ſearch and enquire the ſpring and 
origin of thoſe ſeven lakes, commonly call'd of Raydera. 
Don Diego and his ſon commended his noble determi- 
nation, and bid him furniſh himſelf with what he pleas'd 
of their houſe and wealth, for that he ſhou'd receive it 
with all love and good will ; for the worth of his per- 
ſon, and his honourable profeſſion oblig'd them to it. 
To conclude, the day of his parting came, as pleaſing 
to him, as bitter and ſorrowful to Sancho, who lik'd 
wond'rous well of Don Diego's plentiful proviſion, and 
was loth to return to the hunger of the foreſts and 
wilderneſs, and to the hardineſs of his ill-furniſn'd wal- 


lets, notwithſtanding he fill'd and ſtuff d them with 
the beſt proviſion he could. And Don Quixote, as he 


took his leave of Don Lorenzo, ſaid ; I know not, Sir, 
whether I have told you heretofore, but tho' I have, I 
tell you again, that when you would fave a great deal 
of labour and pains, to arrive at the inacceſfible top of 
Fame's temple, you have no more to do, but to leave 
on one hand the ſtrait and narrow path of poeſie, 
and to take the molt narrow of knight-errantry, ſuffi- 
cient to make you an emperor, ere you would ſay, 
What's this? 

With this epilogue Don . ſhut up the come- 
dy of his madneſs, only this he added: God knows, I 
would willingly carry Signior Don Lorenzo with me, 


to teach him, what belongs to pardoning the humble, to 


curbing and reſtraining the proud, vertues annex'd to 
my profeſſion : but ſince his ſlender age is not capa- 
ble, and his laudable enterprizes will nor permit him, 1 
am only willing to adviſe you, that being a poet, you 
way be famous, if you govern your ſelf by other men's 
judgments, more than by your own ; for you have na 
parents that diſlike their own children, fair or foul, and 
this error 1s more frequent in men's underſtandings. 
The father and the fon atreſh admir'd at Don Qui xore's 


oft interpos'd reafons, ſome wiſe, ſome fooliſh, and at 


his obſtinate being bent altogether upon his unlucky ad- 
| & 2 ventures, 


„ 
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ventures, which he aim'd at, as the mark and end of 
of his defire, they renew'd again their kind offers and 
compliments with him; but Don Quixote, taking his 
leave of the lady of the caſtle, mounted his Rozinante, 
and Sancho his dapple ; ſo they parted. 


CHAT. 


Of the adventure of the enamour' d ſhepherd, with other, 
indeed, pleaſant accidents, 


ON Quixote was not gone far from Don Di- 
ego's town, when he overtook two men that 
ſcem'd to be Parſons, or Scholars, with two Husband- 
men, that were mounted upon four aſſes. One of the 
Scholars had, as it were in a portmantua, a piece of 
white cloth for ſcarlet, wrapp'd up in a piece of green 
buckram, and two pair of cotton ſtockings: the other 
had nothing but two foils, and a pair of pumps. The 
Husbandman had other things, which ſhew'd they came 
from ſome market town, where they had bought them 
to carry home to their village: fo, as well the Scholars 
as the Husbandmen fell into the ſame admiration, that 
all they had done, who firſt faw Don Quixote, and 
they long'd to know what manner of fellow he was, 
ſo different from all other men. Don Quixote ſaluted 
them, and after, he ask'd them, whither they went, 
and that they had faid they went his way, he offer d 
them his company, and deſir'd them to go ſoftlier, for 
that their young aſſes travel d faſter than his horſe: and 
to oblige them the more, he told them who he was, 
and of his profeſſion, that he was a knight-errant, that 
he went to ſeek adventures round about the world. He 
told them his proper name was Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, but his ordinary name, The Knight of the 
Lions. | 
All this, to the Husbandmen, was Heathen Greek, or 
Pedlar's French but not to the Scholars, who ſtreight 
perceiv'd the weakneſs of Dan ®©Owmixote's brain: not- 
withſtanding they beheld him with great admiration 
and reſpect, and one of them ſaid, Sir Knight, if you 
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o no ſet journey, as they which ſeek adventures ſel- 
Tout do, I pray go with us, and you ſhall {ce one of 
the braveſt and moſt ſumptuous marriages that ever was 
kept in the Mancha, or in many leagues round about. 
Don Quixote ask d them, if it were of any prince, for 
ſo he imagin'd. No, Sir, ſaid he, but betwixt a far- 
mer, and a farmer's daughter: he is the richeſt in all 
the country, and ſhe the faireſt alive. Their proviſion 
for this marriage is new and rare, and it is to be kept 
in a meadow near the bride's town. She is call'd, the 
more to ſet her out, Quiteria the fair, and he Ca- 
macho the rich : ſhe is about eighteen years of age, and 
he two and twenty, both well met, but that ſome nice 
people, that buſy themſclves in all men's lineages, will 
{tay that the fair © witeria is of better parentage than 
he: but that's nothing, but riches are able to folder all 
clefts. To ſay true, this Camacho is liberal, and he 
hath long'd to make an arbour, and cover all the mexdow 
on the top, ſo that the ſun will be troubl'd to enter to 
viſit the green herbs underneath, He hath alio certain 
warlike morices, as well of ſwords, as little jingling 
bells; for we have thoſe in the town that will jangle 
them. For your foot-clappers, I ſay nothing, you would 
wonder to ſee 'em beſtir themſelves -; but none of 
theſe, nor others I have told you of, are like to make 
this marriage io remarkable, as the defpis'd Baſilnus. 
This Baſelius is a neighbouring ſwain of Ozwureria's 
town, whoſe houſe was next door to her father's. From 
hence love took occalion to renew unto the world, the 
long forgotten loves of Pyramus and Thisbe, for Baſi- 
lius lov'd Quiteria from a child, and ſhe anſwer'd his 
deſires with a thouſand loving favours. SG that it grew 
a common talk in the town, of the love between the 
two little ones. Quiteria began to grow to ſome 
years, and her father began to deny Bafilns his ordina- 
ry acceſs to the houſe ; and, to avoid all ſuſpicion, 
purpos'd to marry her to the rich Camacho, not think- 


ing it fit to marry her to Baſilius, who Was not fo rich, 


in fortune's goods, las in thoſe of the mind; for to 
fay truth, without envy, he is the aFtivit youth we 
G 4 have 
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have, a famous bar-pitcher, an excellent wreſtler, a 
great tennis-player, he runs like a deer, out-leaps a ſhe- 


| Bout, and plays at ten pins miraculouſly, ſings like a 


ark, plays upon a gittern, as if he made it ſpeak, and, 


above all, fenceth as well as the beſt. 


For that ſlight only, quoth Don Quixote, the youth 


deſerves not only to match with the fair Quiteria, but 
with queen Ginebra herſelf, if ſhe were now alive, in 


ſpite of Lax/arote, and all that would gainſay it. 


There's for my wife now, quoth Sancho, that had been 


all this while ſilent, that would have every one marry 
with their equals, holding herſelf to the proverb, that 
ſays ; Like to like, quoth the devil to the collier. All 
that I deſire, is, that honeſt Baſilius, for methinks I 
love him, were marry'd to Quiteria, and God give 
*em joy, I was ſaying, thoſe that go about to hinder 
the marriage of two that love well. If all that love 
well, quoth Don Quixote, ſhould marry, parents would 
loſe the priviledge of marrying their children, when, 
and with whom they ought ; and, if daughters might 
chuſe their husbands, you ſhould have ſome wouid 
chuſe their father's ſervants, and others, any paſſenger 
in the ſtreet, whom they thought to be a luſty ſwag- 
gerer, altho' he were a cowardly ruffian ; for love and 
affection do eaſily blind the eyes of the underſtanding, 
which is only fit to chuſe, and the ſtate of matrimony 
is a tickliſh thing, and there is great heed to be taken, 
and a particular favour to be given from aboye to make 
it light happily. 

Any man that would but undertake ſome voyage, 
if he be wiſe, before he is on his way, he will ſeek 
him ſome good companion. And why ſhould not he 
do ſo, that muſt travel all his life-time, till he come 
to his reſting-place, death? and the rather, if his com- 
pany muſt be at bed, and at board, and in all places, 
as the wife's company muſt be with the husband? 
4 wife is not a commodity like others, that is 

ught and ſold, or exchang d, but an inſeparable acci- 
dent, that laſts for term of life. It is a nooſe, that, be- 


ing 
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ing faſten d about the neck, turns to a gordian knot, 
which cannot be undone but by death's ſickle. 

I could tell ye much more in this buſineſs, were it 
not for the deſire I have to be fatisfy'd by matter Par- 
ſon, if there be any more to come of Ba lius his ſtory. 
To which he anſwer d, This is all, that from the inſtant 
that Baſilius knew the fair Quiteria was to be marry'd 
to the rich Camacho, he Was never ſeen to ſmile, or 
talk ſenſibly; and he is always ſad and penſative, talks 
to himſelf; an evident token that he is diſtracted: 
eats little, ſleeps much; all he eats, is fruits, and all 
his ſleep is in the fields, upon the hard ground, like a 
beaſt; now and then he looks up to heaven, and ſome- 
times caſts his eyes downward, ſo ſenſeleſs, as if he 
were only a ſtatue cloath'd, and the very air ſtrikes off 
his garments. In fine, he hath all the ſigns of a paſſionate 
heart, and we are all of opinion, that by that time Qui- 
teria to morrow gives thee, ay, it will be the ſentence 
of his death. God forbid ! ſaid Sancho, for God gives the 
wound, and God gives the ſalve : no body knows what 
may happen, *tis a good. many hours between this and 
to morrow, and in one hour, nay, one minute, a houſe 
falls, and I have ſeen the ſun-ſhine, and foul weather 
in an inſtant ; one goes to bed ſound at night, and 
ſtirs not the next morning: and, pray tell me, is there 


any one here that can ſay, he hath ſtaid the courſe of 
| fortune's great wheel? no truly, and between a woman's 


Ay, and No, I would be loath to puta pin's point; for 
it would hardly enter. Let me have Mrs. Quiteria 
love Baſilius with all her heart, and I'll give him a bag 
full of good luck, for your love, as I have heard tei!, 
looks wantonly with eyes that make copper ſeem gold, 
and poverty riches, and filth, in the eyes, pearls. Mhi- 
ther a plague run'ſt thou, Sancho, quoth Don Duixote, 
when thou go'ſt threading on thy proverbs and thy 
flim-flams? Judas himſelf take thee, cannot hold thee : 
tell me, „ What know'ſt thou of fortune, or her 
wheel, or any thing elſe ? Oh, if you underſtand me 
not, no marvel, tho my ſentences be held fopperics : 
Well, I know what I * and know I have not * 

| Gs _ 
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ken much from the purpoſe : but you, Sir, are always 
the tourney to my words and actions. Attorney, thou 
would'ſt ſay, God confound thee, thou prevaricator of lan- 


guage: Do not you deal with me, ſaid Sancho, ſince you 


now I have not been brought up in court, nor ſtu- 
dy'd in Salamanca, to know whether I add or dimi- 
niſh any of my ſyllables. Lord God ! you muſt not 
think your * Galiziaz can ſpeak like your Toledontar, 
and they neither are not all ſo nimble. For matter of 
your court language, quoth the Parſon, tis true; for 
they that are bred in the tanner-rows, and the + Zoco- 
doner, cannot diſcourſe like them that walk all day in 
the high-church cloiſters; yet all are Toledonians, the 
language 1s pure, proper, and elegant, indeed, only in 
your diſcreet courtiers, let them be born where they 
will: diſcreet, I ſay, becauſe many are otherwiſe, and 
diſcretion is the 1 of good language, which is 
accompany d with practice: I, Sir, I thank God, have 
ſtudy'd the canons in Salamanca, and preſume ſome- 
times to yield a reaſon in plain and ſignificant terms. 
If you did not preſume, {aid the other Scholar, more 
on your uſing the foils. you carry, than your tongue, 
you might have been Senior in your degree, whereas 
now you are lag. Look, ye Batchelor, quoth the Par- 
fon, you are in the molt erroneous opinion of the world, 
touching the skill of the weapon, fince you hold it fri- 


volous. Tis no opinion of mine, ſaid Corchuelo, but 


a manifeſt truth, and if you will have me ſhew it by 
Experience, there you have foils commodious : I have 
- an arm, and ſtrength, which, together with my cou- 
rage, which is not ſmall, ſhall make you confeſs I am 
not deceiv d; alight and keep your diſtance, your cit- 
cles, yr corners, and all your ſcience, I hope to make 
ou ſee the ſtars at noon-day, with my skill, which is 
ut modern and mean, which, tho' it be ſmall, I hope 
to God the man is yet unborn that ſhall make me turn 
my back, and there is no man in the world; but I' 
make him give ground. For turning your back, aid, 
ſaid the skilful, I meddle not, tho', perhaps, where you 
One of that province that ſpeak a baſtard language 
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firſt {et your foot, there your grave might be digg d, I 
mean, you might be kill for deſpiſing skill. Thet 

ou ſhall try, ſaid Corchuelo, and, lighting haſtily from 
lis aſs, he ſnatch'd one of the ſwords that the Parſon 
carry d. Not ſo, ſaid Don Quixote inſtantly, I'll be the 
maſter of this fence, and the Judge of this undecided 
controverſy, and lighting from Roxinante, and taking 
his lance, he ſtepp'd between them, till ſuch time as 
the Parſon had put himſelf into his poſture and diſtance 
againſt Corchuelo, who ran, as you would ſay, dart ing 
fire out of his eyes. The two Husbandmen that were 
by, without lighting from their aſſes, ſerv'd for ſpe- 
ctators of the mortal tragedy, the blows, the ſtock- 
ado's, your falſe thruſts, your back-blows, your dou- 
bling - blows, that came from Corchuelo were num- 
berleſs, as thick as hops, or hail, he laid on like an 
angry lion: but ſtill the Parſon gave him a ſtopple for 
his mouth, with the button of his foil, which ſtopp'd 


him in the midſt of his fury, and he made him kiſs it, 


as if it had been a relick, tho' not with ſo much devo- 


tion as is due to them. In a word, the Parſon with 


ure ſtockado's told all the buttons of his caſſock, which 
e had on, his skirts flying about him' like a fiſh's tail. 
Twice he ſtruk off his hat, and ſo weary'd him, that 
what for deſpite, what for choler and rage, he took 


the ſword by the hilt, and flung it into the air {o 


forcibly, that one of the Husbandmen that was by, who 
was a notary, and went for it, gave teſtimony after, 
that he flung it almoſt three quarters of a mile: which 
teſtimony ſerves, and hath ſerv'd, that it may be known 
and really ſeen, that force is overcome by art. 
Corchuelo fat down, being very weary, and Sancho. 
coming to him, ſaid ; Truly, Sir Bazchelor, if you take: 
my advice, hereafter challenge no man to fence, but to 
wreſtle, or throw the bar, ſince you have youth and 


force enough for it; for I have heard thoſe, that you 


call your skilful men, ſay, that they will thruſt the 


point of a {word through the eye of a needie, I am 


lad, quoth Corchrelo, that I came from my als, and 
that experience hath ſhew'd me what 1 Would not have 
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believ d. So riſing up, he embrac d the Parſon, and they 
were as good friends as before. So, not ſtaying for the 
notary that went for the ſword, becauſe they thought 
he would tarry long, they reſolv'd to follow, and come 


betimes to Quiteria's village, of whence they all were. 


By the way, the Parſon diſcourſes to em of the excel. 
lency of the art of fencing, with ſo many demonſtra- 
tive reaſons, with ſo many figures and mathematical de- 
monſtrations, that all were ſatisfy d with the rareneſsof 
the ſcience, and Corchuelo reduc'd from his obſtinacy. 
It began to grow dark : but before they drew near, 
they all aw a kind of heaven, of innumerable ſtars be- 
fore the town. They heard likewiſe harmonious and 
confus'd ſounds of divers inſtruments, as flutes, tabers, 
pſalteries, recorders, hand-drums and bells: and, when 
they drew near, they ſaw that the trees of an arbour, 
which Lad been made at the entrance of the town, were 
all full of lights, which were not offended by the wind, 
that then blew not, but was ſo gentle, that it ſcarce 
mov'd the leaves of the trees. The muſicians were 


they that made the marriage more ſpritely, who went 


two and two in companies, ſome 0 and ſinging, 
others Playing upon divers of the aforeſaid inſtruments: 
nothing but mirth ran up and down the meadow, 
others were buſy d in raiſing ſcaffolds, that they might 
the next day ſee the repreſentations and dances commo- 
diouſly, dedicated to the marriage of the rich Cama- 
cho, and the obſequies of Baſilius. 

Don Quixote would not enter the town, altho* the 
Husbandmen and the Batchelor entreated him: for he 

ve a ſufficient excuſe for himſelf, as he thought, that 
it was the cuſtom of knights-errant to ſleep in fields 
and foreſts, rather than in habitations, tho' it were un- 
der golden roofs: ſo he went a little out of the way, 
much againſt Sancho will, who remembred the good 


lodging he had in the caſtle, or houſe of Don Diego. 
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CHAP. XX. 


of the marriage of rich Camacho, aud the ſucceſs of 
1 poor Baſilius. 


Carce had the filyer morn given bright Phœbu⸗ 
leave, with the ardour of his burning rays, to dry 
the liquid pearls on his golden locks, when Don Quix- 
 ote, ſhaking off ſloth from his drowſy members, roſe up, 
and call'd Saucho, his ſquire, that ſtill lay ſnorting : which 
Don Quixote ſecing, before he could wake, he ſaid, 
Oh happy thou above all that live upon the face of the 
carth! that without envy, or being envy'd, ſleep'ſt 
with a quiet breaſt. neither perſecuted by enchanters, 
nor frighted by enchantments. Sleep, I ſay, once a- 

ain, nay, an hundred times, ſleep: let not thy maſter's 
jealouſy keep thee continually awake, nor let care to 
pay thy debts make thee watchful, or how another day 
thou, and thy imall, but ſtreighten'd family may live, 
whom neither ambition, troubles, nor the world's vain 
pomp doth weary, ſince the bounds of thy deſires ex- 
tend no farther than to thinking of thine aſs ; for, for 
thine 'own perſon, that thou haſt committed to my 
charge, a counterpoiſe and burden that nature and cu- 
ftom hath laid upon the maſters. The ſervant ſleeps, 


and the maſter wakes, thinking how he may maintain, 


ood him, and do kim kindneſſes: the grief that is, to 
e heavefi obdurate in relieving the earth with ſeaſon- 
able moiſture, troubles not the ſervant, but it doth the 
maſter, that muſt keep in ſterility and hunger, him 
chat ſerv'd him in abundance and plenty. 

Sancho an{wer'd not a word to all this, for he was 
aſleep, neither would he have awak'd ſo ſoon, if Don 
Quixote had not made him come to himſelf with the 
little end of his lance. At length he awak'd, fleepy 
and drowſy, and, turning his face round about, he ſaid, 
From this arbour, if I be not deceiv'd, there comes a 
ſteam and ſmell rather of good broil'd raſhers, than 
time and ruſhes: A marriage that begins with ſuch 
Imells, by my holidam, I think twill be brave and 
plentiful, : ON ed Away, 
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Away, glutton, quoth Don Quixote, come and let 
us go ſee it, and what becomes of the diſdain d Baſi- 
ius. Let him do what he will, ſaid Sancho, were it 
not better that he were poor ſtill, and marry'd to Qui- 
teria ? There is no more in it, but let the moon ole 
one quarter, and fhe'll fall from the clouds. Faith, Sir, 
I am of opinion, that the poor fellow be contented 
with his fortunes, and not ſeek after things impoſſible. 
I'll hold one of mine arms, that Camacho will cover 


Baſilius all over with ſix-pences: and if it be fo, as 


tis like, Quiteria were a very fool to leave her bra 
vary and jewels that Camacho hath, and can give her, 
and chuſe Baſilius for his bar- pitching and fencing : In 
a tavern they will not give you a pint of wine for a 

ood throw with the bar, or a trick at fence, ſuch abi- 
ities] that are worth nothing, have em whoſe will for 
me : but when they light upon one that hath crowns 
withal, let me be like that man that has them : upon a 
good foundation, a good building may be rais'd, and 
money is the beſt bottom and foundation that is in the 
world. For God's love, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 
conclude thy tedious diſcourſe : with which, I believe, 
if thou wert let alone, thou would'ſt neither eat nor 


fleep for talking. If you had a good memory, ſaid 
Sancho, you would remember the articles of our agrec- 


ment, before we made our laſt ſally from home, one ot 


which was, that you would let me ſpeak as much as 
I liſt, on condition that it were not againſt my neigli- 


bour, or againſt your authority, and hitherto I am ſure 
I have not broken that article. 

I remember no ſuch article, Sancho, ſaid he, and, 
tho' it were ſo, I would have you now be lilent, and 
come with me; for now the inſtruments, we heard 
over-night, begin to cheer the valleys, and doudtle!s, 
the marriage is kept in the cool of the morning, and 
not deferr'd till the afternoon's heat. Sancho did wh: 


his maſter will'd him, and faddling Rozmarte, with his 


pack- ſaddle clapp'd likewiſe on dapple, the two mount. 
ed, and fair and ſoftly enter'd the arbour. The fin ſt 
thing that Sancho ſaw, was a whole ſteer ſpitted upon 
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a whole elme, and for the fire, where it was to be roaſts 
ed, there was a pretty mountain of wood, and {ſix 
pots that were round about this bon-fire, which were 
never caſt in the ordinary mould that other pots were, 
for they were ſix half olive butts, and every one was 
a very ſhambles of meat, they had ſo many whole ſheep 
ſoaking in em which were not ſeen, as if they had 
been pigeons, the flae'd hares, and pull'd hens, that 
were hung upon the trees, to be bury'd in the pots, 
were numberleſs, birds and fowls of divers ſorts infi- 
nite, that hung on the trees, that the air might cool 
them. Sancho counted above threeſcore skins of wine, 
each of them of above two *Arroba's, and as it after- 
ward feem'd, of ſpritely liquor: there were alſo whole 
heaps of pureſt bread, heap'd up like corn in the threſh- 
ing-floors, your cheeſes like bricks pil'd one upon a- 
nother, made a goodly wall, and two kettles of Gil 
bigger than a dier's, ſerv'd to fry their paſte-work, 
' Which they took out with two ſtrong peels, when they 
were fry'd, and they duck'd them in another kettle of 
honey that ſtood by for the fame purpoſe. They were 
cooks above fifty, men and women, all cleanly, care- 
ful, and . In the ſpacious belly of the ſtcer, 
there were twelve ſucking pigs, which being ſow'd 
there, ſerv'd to make him more ſavoury : the ſpices 
of divers ſorts, it ſeems, were not brought by pounds, 
but by Arrones, and all lay open in a great cheſt. To 
conclude, this preparation for the marriage was ruſti- 
cal, but ſo plentiful, that it might furniſh an army. 
Sancho Panca beheld all, and was much affected with 
it : *and firſt of all, the goodly pots did captivate his 
defires ; from whence, with all his heart, he would have 
been g'ad to have receiv'd a. good pipkin full; by and 
by he was enamour'd on the skins, and laſt of all upon 
the fry'd meats, if ſo be thoſe vaſt kettles might be- 
call d frying-pans : ſo without longer patience, as not 
being able to abſtain, he came to one of the buſy cooks, 
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Il and with courteous and hungry reaſons, deſir d him ſo 
ll that he might ſop a caſt of bread Mone of the pots. us 
Y To which the cook reply'd ; mi is no day W. 
| on which hunger may how any juriſdiction, thanks W. 
| be to the rich Camacho, alight, and ſee if you can find w. 
1 ever a ladle there, and sxim out a hen or two, and much in 
= good may they do you, loc 
0 I ſee none, {aid Sancho. Stay, ſaid the cook, God the 
# forgive me, what a ninny tis! and ſaying this, he laid rol 
1 hold of a kettle, and ſowſing into it one of the half gu 

U butts, he drew out of it three hens and two geeſe, and but 
faid to Sancho; Fat, friend, and break your faſt with the 


this froth, till dinner time. I have nothing to put it 


in, ſaid Sancho. Why, take ſpoon and all, ſaid the ſo 

cook, for Camacho's riches and content will very well the 

bear it. thi 

Whilſt Sancho thus paſs'd his time, Don Quixote cal 

faw, that, by one ſide of the arbour, there came a do- tw 

| Zen Husbandmen upon twelve goodly mares, with rich the 
1 and ſightly furniture fit for the country, with many E ve! 
il little bells upon their petrels, all clad in bravery for that lou 
1 days ſolemnity, and all in a joint-troop ran many ca- car 
reers up and down the meadow, with a great deal of wb 


= mirth and jollitry, crying; Long live Camacho and 
| Quiteria, he as rich, as ſhe fair, and ſhe the faireſt of the 
4 world. Which when Don Quixote heard, thought he to 
| himſelf, It well appears that theſe men have not ſeen 
3 my Dulcenea del Toboſo : for if they had, they would not 
' be ſo forward in praiſing this their Quiteria. 
= A while after, there began to enter, at divers places 
of the arbour, certain different dances, amongſt which 
1 there was one ſword- dance, by four and twenty Sævains, 
handſome luſty youths, all in white linnen, with their 
handkerchiefs wrought in ſeveral colours of fine ſilk, 
and one of the twelve upon the mares ask d him, that 
was the foreman of theſe, a nimble lad, If any of the 


I dancers had hurt themſelves ? oh 
3 Hitkerto, faid he, no body is hurt, we are all well, in! 
| God be thank'd : and ſtreight he ſhuf'd in amongſt 4 L 
the reſt of his companions, with ſo many tricks, _ eh 
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ſo much flight, that Don Quixote, though he were 
us'd to ſuch kind of dances, yet he never lik d any ſo 
well as this. He alſo lik'd another very well, which 
was of fair Young Maids; ſo young, that never a one 
was under fourteen, nor none above eighteen, all clad 
in courſe green, their hair partly filleted and part! 
looſe : but all were yellow, and might compare wit 
the ſun, upon which they had garlands of * jaſmines, 
roſes, wood-bine and honey-ſuckles, they had for their 
guides a reverend old man, and a matronly woman, 
but more light and nimble than could be expected from 
their years. | 

They danc'd to the ſound of a + Zamora bag-pipe, 
ſo that with their honeſt looks, and their nimble feet, 
they ſeem'd to be the belt dancers in the world. After 
this there came in another artificial dance, of thoſe 
call'd brawls; it conſiſtedlof eight nymphs, divided into 
two ranks, God Cupid guided one rank, and Money 
the other; the one with his wings, his bow, his qui- 
ver and arrows, the other was clad in divers rich co- 
jours of gold and {ilk : the nymphs that follow'd Love, 
carry'd a white parchment {crow! at their backs, in 
which their names were written in great letters; the 
firſt was Poeſie, the ſecond Diſcretion, the third Nobi- 
lity, the fourth Valour. In the ſame manner came thoſe 
whom god Money led; the firſt was Liberatiiy, the ſe- 
cond Reward, the third Treaſure, the fourth Quiet 
Poſſeſſion; before them came a wooden caſtle, which 
was ſhot at by two ſavages clad in ivy and canvas, dy'd 
in green, {0 to the life, that they had well-nigh f-ight- 
ed Sancho. Upon the frontiſpiece, and of each fide of 
the caſtle, was written; The caſtle of good heed: four 
skilful muſicians play'd to them on a taber and pipe; 
Cupid began the dance, and after two changes, he lift- 
ed up his eyes, and bent his bow againſt a virgin that 


Jaſmines, à little ſweet flower that grows in Spain 
in hedges, like our ſweet marjoram 
+ Zamora, a rea in Caſtile, famous for that kind of 
niich, like our Lancaſhire horn-pipe, 
ſtood 
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ſtood upon the battlements of the caſtle, and ſaid to her 
in this manner: 


1 am the powr'ful deity, 
In heaven above 1 earth beneath, 


In ſeals and hells profundity, 
85 all that therein lie: or breath, 


What tis to fear, I never knew, 
J can perform all that I will, 
Nothing to me is ſtrange, or new; 
I bid, forbid, at pleaſure ſtill. 


The verſe being ended, he ſhot a flight over the cz. 
Me, and retir'd to his ſtanding; by and by came out 
— and perform'd his two changes ; the taber ceas'd, 
and he ſpoke : : 


Loe 1, that can do more than love, 
ATet love is he that doth me guide, 
My off-ſpring great iſt on earth, to Jove 
Above I neareſt am ally d. 


I Money am, with whom but few 
Perform the honeſt works they ought; 
It here a miracle to ſhew, 
That without me they could do ought. 


Money retir'd, and Poetry advanc'd, who after ſhe had 
done her changes as well as the reſt, her eyes fix'd up- 
on the damſel of the caſtle, ſhe ſaid: | 


Lady, to thee, ſweet Poeſie, 

Her ſoul in deep conceits doth ſend, 
Trapt up in writs of ſonnetry, 

Whoſe pleaſing ſtrains do them commend, 


F with my earneſineſs, I thee 
Importune not, fair 2 ſoon 
Thy envy'd fortune ſhall, by me, 
Mount the circle of the moon, 
| Pectry 


ry 
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Poetry gave way, and from Money's ſide came Libera- 
liry, and, after changes, ſpoke: 


To give is liberality, 
In him that ſhuns tuo contraries, 


Jie one of 1 


T other of hateful avarice. 


Til be proſuſe in praiſing thee, 
Prefuſeneſs hath acconnted been 

A vice, yet ſure it cometh nigh 
Affection, which in gifts is ſeen. 


In this ſort, both the ſhews of the two ſquadrons 
came in and out, and each of them perform'd their 
changes, and ſpoke their verſes, ſome elagant, ſome 
ridiculous, Don Quixote only remember'd, for he had 
a great memory, the rehears'd ones, and now the whole 
troop mingled together, winding in and out with preat 
ſpritelineſs and dexterity, and ſtill as Love went before 
the caſtle, he ſhot a flight aloft, but Money broke gilded 
balls, and threw into it, 3 

At laſt, after Money had danc'd a good while, he drew 
out a great purſe made of a Roman cat's skin, which 
ſeem'd to be full of money, and, caſting it into the ca- 
ſtle, with the blow, the boards were disjoyn'd, and fell 
down, leaving the damſel diſcover'd, without any de- 
fence. Money came with his aſſiſtants, and, caſting a 
great chain of gold about her neck, they made a ſhew 
of leading her captive: which, when Love and his par- 
ty ſaw, they made ſhew as if they would have reſcu d 
her, and all theſe motions were to the ſound of the 
taber, with skilful dancing, the ſavages parted them, 
who very ſpeedily went to ſet up and join the boards 
of the caſtle, and the damſel was enclos'd there anew : 
and with this the dance ended, to the great content of 
the ſpectators. 1 | 

Don Quixote ask'd one of the nymphs, Who had 
ſo dreſt and order d her? She anſwer'd, A parſon of 
the town, who had an excellent capacity for ſuch in- 

ventions. 
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ventions. T'll lay a wager, ſaid Don Quixote, he was 
more Baſilius his friend than Camacho s, and that he 
knows better what belongs to a ſatyr than to even- 
ſong; he hath well fitted Baſilius his abilities to the 
dance, and Camacho's riches. | . 
Sancho Panca, that heard all, ſaid; The king is my 
cock, I hold with Camacho. Well, Sancho, quoth Don 
ixote, thou art a very peaſant, and like them that 
cry, Long live the conqueror. I know not who I am 
like, faid Sancho; but I know I ſhall never get ſuch 
delicate froth out of Baſilius his pottage-pots, as I have 
out of Camacho's : and with that ſhew'd him the ket- 
tle full of geeſe and hens, and laying hold on one, he 
fell to it merrily and hungerly, and for Baſelius's abili- 
ties, this he ſaid to their teeth: So much thou art 
worth as thou haſt, and ſo much as thou haſt, thou 
art worth, An ald grandam of mine was wont to 
fay, there were but two lineages in the world, Have- 
much, and have Have-little ; and ſhe was mightily en- 
Clin'd to the. former : and at this = 6 maſter, your 
hyfician had rather feel a having pulſe, than a know- 
ng pulſe, and an aſs cover'd with gold, makes a bet- 
ter ſhew than a horſe with a pack-ſaddle. So that I 
fay again, I am of Camacho's ſide, the ſcum of whoſe 
ts are geeſe, hens, hares, and conies, and Baſ.lius 
is, be they near or far off, but poor thin water. 
Haſt thou ended with thy tediouſneſs, Sancho? ſaid 


Don Quixote. 1 muſt end, ſaid he, becauſe I ſee it 


offends you; for if it were not for that, I had work 

cut out for three days. Pray God, Sancho, quoth Don 

Quixote, that J may ſee thee dumb before 1 die. Ac- 

cording to our life, ſaid Sancho, before you die, I ſhall 

be mumbling ＋ 1 and then perhaps I ſhall be ſo dumb, 
Þ 


that I ſhall not ſpeak a word tiil the end of the world, 


or at leaſt till doomſday. 

Altho' it ſhould be ſo, Sancho, ſaid he, thy filence 
will never be equal to thy talking paſt, and thy talk to 
come; beſides, tis very likely that I ſhall die before 
thee, and ſo I ſhall never ſee thee dumb, no not when 
thou drink ſt or ſleep'ſt, to paint thee out * 

y. 
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ly. In good faith, maſter, quoth Sancho, there is no 
truſting in the raw bones, I mean death, that devours 
lambs as well as ſheep; and I have heard our Vicar 
lay, She tramples as well on the high towers of kings, 
as the humble cottages of poor men : this lady hath 
more power than {queamiſhneſs ; ſhe is nothing dain- 
ty, ſhe devours all, plays at all, and fills her wallets 
with all kind of people, ages, and preeminences : ſhe 
is no mower, that ſleeps in the hot weather, but mows 
at all hours, and cuts as well the green grais as the 
hay : ſhe doth not chew, but a] en at once, and 
crams down all that comes before her : ſhe hath a ca- 
nine appetite, that is never ſatisfied, and tho' ſhe have 


no belly, yet ſhe may make us think ſhe is Hydropical, 


with the thirſt ſhe hath to drink all men's lives, as if 
it were a jug of cold water. | 
No more, Sancho, quoth Don _— at this in- 
ſtant, hold while thou art well, and take heed of fall- 
ing; for certainly thou haſt ſpoken of death in thy 
ruſtical terms, as much as a good preacher might have 
ſpoken. 1 tell thee, Sancho, that for thy natural diſcre- 
tion, thou might'ſt get thee a pulpit, and preach thy fine 
knacks up and down the world. He preaches well that 
lives well, faid Sancho, and I know no other preach- 
ing. Thou need'ſt not, quoth he: but, I wonder at 
one thing, that, wiſdom beginning from the fear of 
God, that thou, who fear'ſt a lizard more than him, 


; ſhould'ſt be ſo wiſe? Hude you of your knight-erran- 


try, ſaid Sancho, and meddle not with other men's 
fears or valours ; for I am as pretty a fearer of God as 
any of my neighbours, and ſo *let me ſnuff away this 
{cum ; for all le reſt are but idle words, for which 
we muſt give account in another life. And in ſo fay- 
ing, he began to give another aſſault to the kettle, with 
ſuch a courage, that he waken'd Don Quixote, that 
undoubtedly would have taken his part, it he had not 
_ hinder d by that, that of neceſſity mult be ſet 
own. | 


* Meaning to eat his hen and the gooſe. e 
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C HAF. 
Of the proſecution of Camacho's marriage, with other de. 
| lightful accidents, | | 
8 Don Quixote and Sancho were in their dil: 
courſe, mention'd in the former chapter, they 
heard a great noiſe and out-cry, which was caus'd by 
them that rode on the mares, who, with a large ca. 
reer and ſhouts, went to meet the marry'd couple; who, 
hemm'd in, with a thouſand tricks and devices, came 
in'company of the Vicar, and both their kindreds, and 
all the better ſort of the neighbouring towns, all clad 
in their — And, as Sancho ſaw the btide, he 
ſaid, In faith, ſhe is not dreſt like a country 
wench, but like one of your nice court dames : By 
th' maſs, methinks, her glaſs neck-laces ſhe ſhould wear, 
are rich coral; and her courſe green of Cuenca, is a 
k thirty pil'd velvet; and her lacing, that ſhould be white 
tinnen, I vow by me, is fatten : well look on her 
hands that ſhould have their jet-rings, let me not 
thrive if they be not golden rings, arrant gold, and {et 
with pearls as white as a ſyllabub, each of them as pre- 
cious as an eye, Ah whoreſon, and what locks ſhe 
hath ! for if they be not falſe, I never ſaw longer, nor 
fairer in my life. Well, well, find not fault with her 
livelineſs and ſtature, and compare her me to a date- 
tree, that bends up and down when it is loaden with 
bunches of dates; for ſo doth ſhe with her trinkets 
hanging at her hair and about her neck: I ſwear, by 
my ſoul, ſhe is a wench of metal, and may very well 
paſs the pikes in Flanders, 

Don Quixote laugh'd at Sancho's ruſtic praiſes, and 
he thought, that ſetting his miſtreſs Dulcinea aſide, he 
never ſaw fairer woman: the beguteous Quiteria was 
ſomewhat pale, belike, with the ill night that brides al- 
ways have when they dreſs themſelves for next day's 
marriage. They drew near to a theatre on one fide of 
the meadow, that was dreſs d with carpets and boughs, 
where the marriage was to be ſolemniz'd, and where 
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they ſhould behold the dances and inventions. And juſt 
2s they ſhould come to the place, they heard a great 
out- cry behind them, and a voice, ſaying, Stay a while, 
raſh people as well as haſty ! At whoſe voice and words 
they all turn'd about, and {ſaw that he that ſpoke, was 
one clad, to ſee to, in a black jacket, all welted with 
crimſon, in flames, crown'd, as they ſtreight perceiy'd, 
with a crown of mournful cypreſs, in his hand he had 
a great truncheon: and, comming nearer, he was known 
by all to be the gallant Baſilius, who were in ſuſpence, 
expecting what ſhould be the iſſue of thoſe cries and 
words, tearing ſome ill ſucceſs from this ſo unlook'd 
for arrival. He drew near, weary, and out of breath, 
and comming before the married couple, and, clapping 
his truncheon upon the ground, which had a ſteel-pike 
at the end of it, his colour chang'd, and his eyes fix'd 


opon Quiteria, With a, fearful and hollow voice, thus 


ſpoke: 

"Well know'ft thou, forgetful Quiteria, that accord- 
ing to the law of God that we profeſs, that whilſt T 
live thou can'ſt not be marry'd to any other: neither 
are you ignorant, that becauſe I would ſtay till time 
and my induſtry might better my fortunes, I would 
not break that decorum that was fitting to the preſer- 
ving of thy honeſty: but you, forgetting all duty, due 


to my vertucus deſires, will make another maſter of 


what is mine, whoſe riches ſerve not only to make 
him happy in them, but every way fortunate; and, that 
he may be ſo to the full, not as I think he deſerves it, 
but as the fates ordain it for him, IT will with theſe 
hands remove the impoſſibility or inconvenience that 
may diſturb him, removing my ſelf out of the way. 
Live, rich Camacho, live with the ungrateful Quite- 
ria many and proſperous years, and let your poor Baſi- 
[11s die, whed overty clipp'd the wings of his hap- 
Kae and laid him in his grave: and, ſaying this, he 
aid hold of his truncheon that he had ſtuck in the 
ground, and the one half of it remaining ſtill there, 
ſhew'd that it ſerv'd for a ſcabberd to a ſhort tuck that 
was concealed in it, and, putting that which * 
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call'd the hilt on the ground, with a nimble ſpring, and 
a reſolute purpoſe, he caſt himſelf upon it, and in an 
inſtant the bloody point appear'd out of his back, with 
half the ſteel blade, the poor ſou] weltring in his blood, 
all along on the ground, run thorough with his own 
weapon. His friends ran preſently to help him, grievd 
with his miſery and miſerable hap ; and Don Quixote, 
forſaking his Rozmantze, went alſo to help him; took 
him in his arms, but found that as yet there was life in 
him. They would have pull'd out the tuck, but the 
Vicar there pre ſant, was of opinion that it were not 
beſt before he had confeſs d himſelf; for that the 
drawing it out, and bis death, would be both at one 
inſtant. But Ba / liu, coming a little to himſelf, with 
a faint and doleful voice, Lich If thou would'ſt, 0 

uiteria, yet in this laſt and forcible trance, give me 
thy hand to be my ſpouſe; I ſhould think my raſhneſs 
might ſomething excuſe me, ſince with this L obtain d 
to be thine. 

The Vicar hearing this, bad him he ſhould have a 
care of his ſoul's health, rather than of the pleaſures of 
his body, and thut he ſhould heartily ask God forgive- 
neſs for his ſins, and for. his deſperate action. To 
which Baj:lius reply'd, That he would by no means 
confeſs himſelf, if Qniteria did not firſt give him her 
hand to be his ſpouſe, for that content would make 


him chearfully confeſs himſelf. When Don Quixore 


heard the wounded man's petition, he cry'd aloud, that 
Baſilius deſir'd a thing very juſt and reaſonable, and that 
Signior Camacho would be as much honour'd in re- 
caving Quiter ia, the worthy Baſilius his widow, as if 
he — receiv'd her from her father's ſide: here is no 
more to do but give one I, no more than to pronounce 
it, ſince the nuptial bed of this marriage muſt be the 
ve. 

Camacho gave ear to all this, and was much trou- 
bled, not knowing what to do or fay : but Ba, lu 
his friends were 15 earneſt, requeſting him to conient, 
that Quiteria might give him her hand to be his ſpoule, 


that he might not endanger his ſoul, by departing deſ- 
perately, 
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perately, that they mov'd him, and enforc'd him, to 


d lay, that if Quiteria would, he was contented, ſceing 
l it was but deferring his deſires a minute longer. Then 
t ali of them came to Ouiteria, ſome with intreaties, 
, others with tears, moſt with forcible reaſons, and per- 
a ſuaded her, ſhe ſhould give her hand to poor Baſilius; 
* and ſhe, more hard then marble, more lumpiſh then a 
* ſtatue, would not anſwer a word, neither would ſhe at 
k all, had not the Vicar bid her reſolve what ſhe would 
> do, fol Baſilius was even now ready to depart, and 


could not expect her irreſolute determination. Then 
i the fair Quiteria, without anſwering a word, all fad 
g and troubled, came where Baſilius was, with his eyes 


f even ſet, his breath failing him, making ſhew as if he 
q would die like a Gentile, and not like a Chriſtian, Quti- 
* teria came at length, and upon her knees, made ſigns 
* to have his hand. Baſilius, unjoyn'd his eyes, and look- 


aſl ſtedfoſtly upon her, ſaid, O Quiteria, thou art now 
a come to be pitiful, when thy pity muſt be the ſword 
that ſhall end my life, ſince now I want force to re- 


| s ceive the glory that thou giveſt in chuſing me for thine, |! 
k or to ſuſpend the dolor that fo haſtily 4 up mine 18 
ns eyes, with the fearful ſhade of death. All I defire thee [ 
5 1s, O fatal ſtar of mine, that the hand thou requir'ſt, 1 
* and that that thou wilt give me, that it be not for fa- 1 
ke ſhion ſake, nor once more to deceive me, but that thou 1 
2 confeſs, and fay, without being forc'd to it, that thou 1 
* giveſt me thy hand freely, as to thy lawful ſpouſe, ſince 1 
* t were unmerciful in this trance to deceive me, or to 141 
7 deal falſely with him that hath been ſo true to thee. Hz) |. 
ir la the midſt of this diſcourſe he fainted, ſo that all the AA 
* ſtanders by thought now he had been gone. Quiteria, | \14 
nc u honeſt and ſhamefaſt, laying hold with her right 01: Þ 
os hand on Baſiliusis, ſaid to him; No force can work Ji: 
upon my will, and ſo I give thee the freeſt hand J have 0 

» | 0 be thy lawful ſpouſe, and receive thine, if thou give 
Tu it me as freely, and that the anguiſh of thy ſudden ac- 
* cident do not much trouble thee. I give it, ſaid Baſi- 
fe lius, Pp and couragiouſly, with the belt underſtand- 
gel. Ing that heaven hath endu'd me withal; and therefore 
ily, Vos H take 
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take me, and I deliver my ſelf as thy eſpouſal; and l, ſaid 

Suiteria, as thy ſpouſe, whether thou live long, ot 

whether from my arms they carry thee to thy grave. 
This young man, ſaid Sancho, being ſo woundeg, 


talks much methinks, let him leave his wooing, and 


attend his ſoul's health, which, methinks, appears more 
in his tongue, than in his teeth. Tp 
Baſilius and Ouliteria, having their hands thus faſten d, 
the Vicar, tender-hearted and compaſſionate, pour d his 
bleſſing upon them, and pray d God to give good reſt 
to the new marry'd man's ſou]; who, as ſoon as he 
receiv'd this benedicton, ſuddenly ſtarts up, and with 
an uniook'd for agility, drew out the tuck which was 
ſheath'd in his body. All the ſpectators were in amaze, 
and ſome of them, more out of ſimplicity then curio- 
ſity, began to cry out, A miracle, a miracle: but Ba- 
ſilius reply d, No miracle, no miracle; but a trick, a 


trick. But the Vicar, heedleſs and aſtoniſh'd, came with 


both his hands to feel the wound, and found, that the 
lade had neither paſs d thorough the fleſh or ribs, but 
thorough a hollow pipe of iron, that he fill'd with blood 


well fitted in that place, and, as after it was known, 


p:epar'd ſo, that it could not congeal, At laſt, the N 
car and Camacko, and all the ſtanders by, thought that 


they were mock'd and made a laughing ſtock. The 
bride, made no great ſhew of ſorrow: rather, when ſte 
heard ſay that the marriage could not ſtand currant, be- 
cauſe it was deceitful, ſhe ſnid, that ſhe a-new confirmed 


it; by which they ail collected, that the buſineſs had 
been plotted by the knowledge and confentment of then 
both. At which, Camacho and his friends, were ſo abaſh'd, 
that they remitted their revenge to their hands, and un- 


ſleathing many ſwords, they ſet upon Baſilius, in whole 
favour, in an inſtant, there were as many more drawn: 


and, Don Quixote, taking the vanguad on horſeback, 


with his lance at lis reſt, and well cover'd with hi 


ſhield, made way thorough em all. Sancho, whom 
ich feats did never plcate or loiace, ran to tlie pottage- 
pot, from whence he had gotten the skunings, think 
Ing that to be a ſanctuary, aud fo to be reſpected, Io! 
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Ouixote, cry d aloud, Hold, hold, ſirs; for there is no 
culon that you ſhould take revenge for the wrongs 
that love doth us: and obſerve, that love and wa are 


ai} one: and, as in War, it is lawful to uſe ſleights and 


ſtratagems to overcome the enemy; ſo, in amorous ſtrifes 
and competencies, impoſtures and juggling tricks are 
held for good, to attain to the with'd end, fo it be not 
in prejudice and diſhonour of the thing affected. Qui- 
teria was duc to Baſilius, and Baſilius to Daiteria, by 
the juſt and favourable inclination of heaven. Cama- 


cho is rich, and may purchaſe his delight, and whom God 


hath join d, let no man ſeparate. Baſilius hath but this 
one ſheep, let none offer to take it from lim, be he 


never fo powerful: he that firſt attempts it, muſt firſt 


paſs thorough the point of this lance; at vrhich he 
ſhak'd his lance ſo ſtrong and cunningly, that he 
frigited all that knew him not: but Quiteria s diſdain 


was ſo inwardly fix'd in Camacho's heart, that he for- 


got her in an inſtant; ſo that the Vicar's perſuaſions pre- 


vaib'd with him, who was a good diſcreet and honeſt 
minded man, by which Camacho and his complice 
were pacity'd and quieted; in ſign of which, they put 
up their ſwords, rather blaming Duiteriaꝭs facility, then 
Ba/ilins's induſtry, Camacho, fram'd this ditcourie to 
himſe'f, That, if Quiteria lov'd Baſilius when ſhe was 


a maid, ſhe would alſo have continu'd her love to 


him, though ſhe had been - his wife, and o that he 
ought to give God thanks rather for having rid him 
of her, than to have given her to him. Camacho then, 


and thoſe of his crue, being comforted and pacify'd, all 


oy , 
Baſilius's likewiie were 10 ; and Camacho, to ſhe that 


he ſtomach'd not the jelt, nor car'd for it, was wil- 
ling the feaſt ſhould go forward, as it he had been 
really married. But neither Baſilitis, nor his ſpouſe, 
nor their ſollowers, would ſtay, but went to Baſilius's 
town; for your poor that are virtuous and diſcteet, have 


as well thoſe thar will follow, honour, and uphold them, 


as the rich theirs, and ſuch as will Hatter them. Don 


AJ , . a . P { 5 . 
Quixote, went with them too, for they elteem'd him to 


be a man of wort h and valour. But Sancho's mind was 
| H 2 in a 
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an a miſt, to ſee that it was impoſſible for him to ſtay 
for Camacho's ſumptuous feaſt and ſports, that laſted till 
the evening: ſo that ſtraighted and ſorrowful, he fol- 
lowed on with his maſter, that went in Baſilius's ſqua- 
dron, and thus left behind him thoſe fleſh-pots of Ægęypt, 
though he bore them with him in his mind, whoſe 
ſcum which he carry'd in the kettle being conſum'd 
now and ended, repreſented unto him the glorious and 
abundant happineſs he loſt; ſo that all ſad and ſorrow- 
ful, though hungerleſs, without alighting from dapple, 
he followed Rozimante's track, 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the famous adventure of Monteſino's cave, which is 
in the beart of Mancha, which the valorous Don Quixote 
happily accompliſh d. 


H E married couple made wonderful much of Don 

Quixote, oblig'd thereunto for the willingneſs he 
ſhew'dto defend their cauſe, and with his valour they pa- 
rallel'd his diſcretion, accounting him a Cid in arms, and 
a Cicero in eloquence. The good Sancho, recreated him- 
ſelf three days at the bridegrooms charge, and now 
knew that Quiteria knew nothing of the feign d wound- 
ing, but that is was a trick of Baſilius's, who hop'd for 
the ſucceſs that hath been ſhew'd; true it was, that he 
he had made ſome of his loving friends acquainted with 
his purpoſe, that they might help him at need, and 
make good his deceit. They cannot be calld deceits, 
quoth Don Quixote, that are done to a virtuous end, 
and. that the marriage of a loving couple, was an end, 
moſt excellent: hey the way, you mult know, that 
the Seatelt oppoſite that love hath, is want and con- 
tinuai neceſſity: for love is all mirth, content and giad- 
ſomnels, and the more, when he that loves, enjoys 
the thing lov'd; againſt which, neceſſity and poverty 
are open and deciar'd enemies. All this he ſpoke with 
2 putpoſe to adviſe Bæuilius, that he ſhould leave exer- 
ciling his youthful abilities, that although they got 
him a name, yet they brought no wealth; and . 
| Mou 
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ſhould look to lay up ſomething nowbylawfuland induſt- 
rious means, Which are never wanting to thoſe that will 
be wary and apply themſelves; the honeſt poor man, if 
ſo be the poor man may be call'd honeſt, hath a jew- 
el of a fair woman, which, if any man bereave him 
of, diſhonours him, and kills her. She that is fair and 
honeſt, when her husband is poor, delerves to be crown'd 
with laure] and triumphant bays ; beauty alone attracts 
the eyes of all that behold it, and the princely cagles 
and high flying birds do ſtoop to it as to the plealting 
ture: but if extream neceſlity be added to that beaut y, 
then kites and crows will grapple with it, and other 
ravenous birds: but ſhe that is conſtant againſt all theſe 
aſſaults, doth well deſerve to be her 1 — crovyn. 
Mark, wile Baſilius, procceds Don Quixote, it was an 
opinion of I know not what ſage man, that there was 
but one good woman in the world, and his advice was, 
That every man ſhould think that was marry'd, that 
his wife was ſhe, and fo he ſhould be ſure to live con- 
tented. I never yet was marry'd, neither have I any 
thought hitherto that way; notwithſtanding, I could 
be able to give any man counſel herein, that ſhould ask 
| it, and how he ſhould chooſe his wife. 
| Firſt of all, I would have him rather reſpect fame 
| than wealth, for the honeſt woman gets not a good 
| name only with being good. but in appearing ſo; for 
your publick — and liberty doth more prejudice 
a woman's honeſty, then her ſinning ſecretly. If you 
bring her honeſt to your houſe, tis eaſy keeping her 
ſo, and to better her in that goodneſs; but if you 
bring her diſhoneſt, 'tis hard mending her; for it is 
not very pliable to paſs from one extream into ano- 
ther, I fay not impoſſible: but I hold it to be very 
d:Hicul]t, | | 5 
Sancho heard all this, and ſaid to himſelf, This maſter 
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of mine, when I ſpeak matters of marrow and ſub- 
ſtance, is wont to tell me, that I may take a pulpit in 
hand, and preach my fine knacks up and down the 
world; but I may ſay of him, that when he once be- 
gins to thread his ſentences, he may not only take a 

H 3 Pulpit 
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pulpit in hand, but in each finger too, and go up and 
down the market places, and cry, Who buys my ware? 
The devil take thee for a knight-errant, how wile he 
is! On my foul, I thought he had known only what 
belong'd to his knight-errantry, but he ſnaps at all, and 
there is no boat that he hath not an oar in. Sancho, 
ipoke this ſomewhat aloud, and his maſter over hcard 
him, and ask'd, What is it that thou art grumbling, 
Sancho? ] ſay nothing, neither do I grumble. quoth 
he, I was only fayirg to my ſelf, that I would I had 


heard you before I was marry'd, and perhaps | might. 


now have ſaid, The found man needs no phytician. I; 


Tereſa {c bad, Sancho? ſaid Don Quixote. Not very bad. 


laid Sancho, and yet not very good, at leaſt, not ſo good 
as I would have her. Thou doſt ill, Sancho, quoth 


Don Quixote, to ſpeak ill of thy wife, who is indecd 


mother of thy children. 


There is no love loſt, quoth Sancho, for ſhe ſpeaks 


ill of me too, when ſhe liſts, eſpecially when ſhe is 
Jealous, for then the devil himſelf will not cope with 


her. Well, three days' they ſtay'd with the marry'd. 


couple, where they were welcom'd like princes.. Don 


Quixote, defir'd the skilful Parſon to provide him a guide 


. 


that might ſkew him the way to Monteſino's cave, for 


he had a great deſire to enter into it, and to ſee with 
his own eyes, if thoſe wonders that were told of it 


up and down the country were true. The Parſon told 


him, that a couſin german of his, a famous ſtudent, 
and much addicted to books of knight-hood, ſhould go 
with him, who ſhould willingly carry him to the mouth 
of the cave, and ſhould ſhew the famous lake of Ruy- 
dera, telling him he would be very good company for 


him, by reaſon he was one that knew how to publiſh - 


books, and dircct them to great men. | 

By, and by the young ſtudent comes to me upon an 
aſs with foal, with a courſe packing-cloth, or doubled 
carpet upon his pack- ſaddle. Sancho ſaddled Rozimante, 
and made ready his dapple, furniſh'd his wallets, and 


carried the Students too, as well provided; and ſo tak-. 


ing leave, and bidding all, God be you, they went on, 
| bold 
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holding their courſe to Monteſino's cave. By the way, 
Don Sr ask'd the Scholar, of what kind or quali- 
ty the exerciſes of his profeſſion and ſtudy were. To 
which, he anſwer'd, that his profeſſion was humanity; 
his exerciſes and ſtudy, to make books for the preis, 
which were very beneficial to himſeif, and no leſs grate- 
ful to the common wealth; that one of his books was 
intitul'd, The Book of the Liveries, where are ſet down 
ſeven hundred and three ſorts of liveries, with their 
colours, mottoes, and cyphers; from whence any may 
be taken at feſtival times and ſhews, by courtiers, with- 
out begging them from any body, or diſtilling, as you 
would ſay, from their own brains, to ſuit them to 
their deſires and intentions; for. I give to the jealous, 
to the forſaken, to the forgotten, to the abſent, the 
nioſt agreeable, that will fit them, as well as their punks; 
Another book I have, which I mean to call the Meta- 
 morphoſrs, or Spaniſn Ovid, of a new and rare invent- 
ion; for imitating Ovid in it, by way of mocking: & 
I ſhew. who the Giralda of Sevil was; the angel of 
the Magdalen; who was the pipe of Vecing:erra of 
Cordova; who the buils of Guiſando, Sierra Morena 
the ſprings of Leganitos and Lavapies in Madrid; not 
forgetting that of Pioio; that of the gilded pipe, and of 
tie abeſs; and all this with the allegories, metaphors; 
and tranſlations, that they delight, ſuſpend, and inſtruct 
all in a moment. Another book I have, which 
I ca!la ſupply to Poijdore Virgil, concerning the inven- 
tion of things, which is of great reading and ſtudy, by 
reaſon that I do verify many matters of weight that 
Polydore omitted, and declare them in a very pleaſing. 
ſtile. Virgil forgot to tell us, who was the firſt that 
had a catarrh in the world, and the firſt that was annoint- 
ed for the french diſcaſe, and I ſet it down. preſently 
after I propos'd it, and authorize it with at leaſt four and 
twenty writers, that you may fee whether I have taken 
good pains, and whether the {aid book may. not be pro- 
fitable to the world. | 
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Sancho, that was very attentive to the Scholar's narra- 


tion, ask'd him; Tell me, Sir, ſo God direct your right 


hand in the impreſſion of your books: Can you tell 
me? for I know you can, ſince you know all, Who 
was the firft man that ſcratch'd his head ? for I believe 
it was our firſt father Adam: yes marry was it, faid 
he, for Adam, no doubt, had both head and hair, and 
being the fiſt man in the world, would ſometimes 
fcratch himſelf, I believe it, quoth Sancho: but tell me 
now, Who was the fiſt vaulter in the world? truly 
brother, {aid he, I cannot at preſent reſolve you, I will ſtu- 
dy it when I come to my books, and then T'!] ſatisfy 
you, when we ſee one another again, for I hope this 
will not be the laſt time. Well, fir, ſaid Sancho, ne- 
ver trouble your ſelf with this, for now I can reſolve 
the doubt: know, that the firſt tumbler in the world 
was Lucifer, when he was caſt out of heaven, and came 
tumbling down to hell. | | 
You fay true, quoth the Scholar: And Don Quixote 
ſaid, This anſwer, Sancho, is none of thine, thou haſt 
heard ſome body ſay fo. Peace, fir, quoth Sancho, for 
if I fall to queſtions and anſwers, I ſhall not make an 
end between this and morning : and to ask fooliſh que- 
ſions, and anſwer unlikehhoods, I want no help of my 
neighbours. Thou haſt ſpoken more, Sancho, then thou 
thinkeſt for, quoth Don Quixote, for you have {ome 
that are moſt buſy'd in knowing and averring things, 
whoſe knowledge and remembrance is not worth a but- 
ton. All that day they paſs'din theſe and other delight- 
ful diſcourſes, and at night they lodg'd in a little vi- 
lage, from whence the Scholar told them, they had 
but two little leagues to Monteſinos cave, and that 
if he meant to enter it, he muſt be provided of ropes, 


to tye, and let himſelf down into the depth. Don- 


Quixote ſaid, that though it were as deep as hell, he 
would ſee whither it reach'd: ſo they bought a hundred 


fathom of cordage, and, the next day at two of the 


clock, they came to the cave, whole mouth is wide and 


{pacious, but full of briers and brambles, and wild fig- 


tices, and weeds {o intricate and thick, that they alto- 
N - gether 


gether blind and damp it up. When they came to it, 
Sancho and the Scholar alighted, and Don Quixote, whom 
they ty d ſtrongly with the cordage: and, whilſt they 
were {wathing and binding of him, Sancho fay'd to 
him ; Take heed, fir, what you do, do not bury your 
{elf alive, and do not hang your ſelf like a bottle to be 
cool'd in ſome well; for it neither concerns nor belongs 
to you, to ſearch this place worſe then a dungeon. 
Bind me, and peace, quoth Don Quixote, for ſuch 
an enterprize as this, Sancho, wasreſerv'd for me, Then 
ſaid the guide, I beſeech you, Signior Don Quixote, 
that you take heed, and look about you with an hundred 
eyes, to ſee what is within; for perhaps you may meet 
with things that will be fit for me to put in my book 


of transformations. He hath his inſtrument in his hand, 


uoth Sancho, that knows how to uſe it. 

This ſaid, and Don Qui xote's binding ended, which 
was not upon his harneſs, but upon his arming doublet, 
he ſaid; We did unadviſedly, in not providing our felves- 
of ſome {mall bell, that might have been ty'd with me 
to the ſame cord, by wha ſound, you might know 
that I were ſtill toward the bottom and alive: but ſince 


there is now no remedy, God be our good ſpeed, and 


ſtraight he knee!'d upon his knees, and made a {oft pray- 
er to God Almighty, deſiring his aid, and to give him 
good ſucceſs in that, to ſee to, dangerous and ſtrange 
adventure, and then ſtraight-ways he cry d aloud; On 
thou miſtreſs of my actions and motions! moſt excel- 
lent, peerleſs Dulcinea del Tobo o! it it be poilible, that 
the prayers. and requeſts of this thy happy lover come 
to thine ears, hearken, I beſeech thee, by thy unheard- 
of beauty, deny not now unto me, thy favour and 
protection, which I ſo much need: 1 go is caſt my 
ſelf headlong to a plunge, and {ink my fe. into the 
Abyſs, that preſents it telf to me, that the world may 
know, that if thou favour me, there ſhall be nothing 
impoſſible for me to undergo and end, 

And in faying this, he came to the mouth, but ſave - 
he could not come near to be let down, except it were 


by making way w.th main. force, or with -cuttin 
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thorough; and ſo laying hand on his ſword, he beyan 
to cut and flaſh: the weeds that were at the mouth of 
the cave; at whole ruſhing and noiſe, there came out 
an infinite company of crows and daws, ſo thick and 
ſo haſtily, that they tumbbd Don Quixote on the 
ground; and if he had been as ſuperſtitious, as a good 
chriſtian, he wou'd have taken it for an ill ſign, and 
not have proceeded. 

Well, he roſe, and ſeeing the crows were all gone, 
and that there were no other night-birds, as bats, that 
came out amongſt the crows, Sancho and the Scholar 
let him down, to ſearch the bottom of that fearful cave; 
but Sancho, firſt beſtow'd his benediction on him, and, 
making a thouſand croſſes over him, ſaid, God and the 
Rock of France, * together with the trinity of Gaeta, 
guice thee, thou flower, cream, and ſcum of knights- 
errant: There thou goeſt, hackſter of the world, heart 
of ſteel, and arms of braſs, God again be thy guide, 
and deliver thee found and without skar, to the light of 
this world which thou leaveſt, to bury thy ſelf in the 
obſcurity which thou ſeekeſt. | 

The Scholar did, as it were, make the ſame kind 
of wiſhes and deprecations. Don Quixote cry'd out, 
that they ſhould yet give him more rope, which they 
gave by little and a little; and when his voice, that 
was ſtop'd in the gutters of the cave, could be no 
longer heard, and that, they had let done their hundred 
fathom of rope, they were of opinion to hoiſt him up 
again, ſince they could give him no more cord; for ail 
that, they ſtay'd ſome half an hour, and then begun 
eaſily to draw up the rope, and without any wait, which 
made them think Don —_— was within, and, Sano 
believing it, wept bitterly, and drew up apace, that he 
might be ſatisfy d: but coming ſomewhat near four- 
{core . fathom, they felt a weight, which made them 
very much rejoice. IM 

At length, when they came to ten, they plainly ſaw 
Don Qui. cote; to whom, Sancho cry'd out, lay ing 


* Several places of devotion. 
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you are well return'd, fir, tor we thought you had ſtay'd 
there for bread. But Don Quixote did not aniwer a 
word; but drawing him altogether out, they ſaw that 
his eyes were ſhut, as if he were aſleep; they ſtretch'd 
him on the ground, and unbound him, and for all this 
he awak'd not. But they ſo turn'd, toſs'd and ſhak'd 
him, that a pretty while after he came to himſelf, 
lazing himſelf, as if he had waken'd out of a great and 
profound ſleep, and looking. wildly round about him, 
ſaid, God forgive you, friends, for you have rais'd me 
from one of the delicateſt and pleaſingeſt lives and fights 
that ever was ſeen by human eye: Now at length, I 
perceive, that all the delights of this world do pals like 
a ſhadow or dream, or wither like a flower of the 
field: Oh unhappy Monteſino! oh ill wounded Duran- 
darte! oh luckleſs Balerma! oh mournful Gaadiana ! 
and you unfortunate.daughters of Rydera, that ſhew 
by your waters, thoſe your fair eyes wept. | 
The Scholar and Sancho, gave car to thoſe . words 
which Don Quixote ſpoke, as if, with great pain they 
came from his very intrails. They deſir'd him to let” 
them know his meaning, and to tel them what he 
had ſeen in that hellifh place. Helliſh, call ye it? ſaid 
Don Quixote: well, call it not ſo, for it deſerves not 
the name, as ſtraight you ſhall hear. He deſir'd them 
to give him ſomewhat to cat, for he was exceeding 
hungry. They laid the Scholar's courſe wrapper upon 
the green graſs, and went to the ſpence of their wal- 
lets, and all; three of them being ſet like good fellows, 
cat their beaver, and ſupp'd all together. The cloth 
taken up, Dou Ouixote ſaid, ſet ſtill hoe, let none of 
You rife, and mark me attentively. "7th = 
| | CH A F. XX. | | 3 
Of the admurable things, that the un parallel Don Quix- 
ote recounted, which he had ſeen in Montelino's pro- 
found cave, hoe ſtrangeneſs and im poſſibily makes 
rhis chapter be held for Apoctypha. f 
T was well toward four ot the clock, when the 
Sun, cover's between two clouds, ſnewe bur a 
| dim 
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dim light, and with his temperate beams, gave Don 
Quixote leave, without heat or trouble, to relate to his 
two conſpicuous auditors, what he had ſeen in Mon- 
teſino's cave; and he began, as followeth: about twelve 
or fourteen men's height in the profundity of this dun- 
geon, on the right hand, there is a concavity and ſpace 
able to contain a cart, mules and all; ſome light there 
comes into it by certain chinks and loop- holes, which 
anſwers to it a far off in the ſuperficies of the earth; 
this ſpace and concavity faw I, when I was weary 
and angry to ſee me my ſelf, hanging by the rope, to 
go down that obſcure region, without being carry'd a 
ſure or known: way: ſo I determin'd to enter into it, 
and to reſt a little; I cry'd out unto you, that you 
ſhould let down no more rope, till I bid you; but it 
Jeem'd you heard me not. I went gathering up the rope 
you let down to me, and rolling of it up into a heap, 
fat me down upon it, very penſative, thinking with 
my ſelf, what I might do to get to the bottom; and 
being in this thought and confuſion, upon a ſudden, 


without any former inclination in me, a moſt profound 


ſleep came upon me, and when I leaſt thought of it, 
without knowing how, nor which way, I awak'd out 
of it, and found my ſelf in the midſt of the faireſt, 
moſt pleaſant, and delightful meadow, that ever nature 


created, or the wiſeſt human «diſcretion can imagine. 


I ſauff'd mine eyes, wip'd them, and ſaw that I was 
not aſleep, but really awake, notwithſtanding I felt up- 
on my head and breaſt, to be aflur'd, it I were there 
my {elf or no in perſon, or that it were ſome illuſi- 
on, or counterfeit; but my touching, feeling, and my 


reaſonable diſcourſe that I made to my felt, certify d me, 


that I was then preſent, the fame that I am now. 
By and by, I ſaw a prinzely and ſumptuous pa- 
lace or caſtle, whoſe walls and battlements feem'd to be 
made of tranſparent chriſtal, from whence, upon the 
opening of two great gates, I ſaw that there came to- 
wards me a reverend old man, clad in a tawny bays 
frock, that he drag'd upon the ground; over his ſhoul- 


ders and breaſt, he wore a tippet of green ſattin, like 
| | your 
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our fellows of colleges; and upon his cap, a black AMi- 
{au bonnet, and his hairy beard reach'd down to his 
girdle, he had no kind of weapon in his hand, but 
only a roſary of beads, ſomewhat bigger than reaſona- 
ble walnuts, and the credo-beads, about the bigneſs of 
oſtrich eggs; his countenance, pace, gravity, and his 
ſpreading preſence, each thing by it ſelf, and altogether, 
ſuſpended and admir'd. 

He came to me, and the firſt thing he did, was to 
embrace me ſtraightly, and forthwith faid ; It is long 
ſince, renown'd knight, Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
that we, who live in theſe enchanted deſarts, have hop'd 
to ſee thee, that thou mightſt let the world know 
what is contain'd here, and inclos'd in this profound 
cave, Which thou haſt enter'd, cail'd Monteſmo's cave: 
an exploit, reſerv'd only to be attempted by thy invin- 
cible heart, and ſtupenduous courage. Come with me, 
thou moſt illuſtrious knight, for | will ſhew thee the 
wonders that this. tranſparent caſtle doth conceal, of 
which J am the governqur, and perpetual. chief war- 
der, as being the ſame Monteſino, from whom the cave 
takes name. | 

Scarce had he told me that he was Monteſino, when 
Jask'd him, Whether it were true that was bruited 
here in- the world above, that he had taken his great 
friend DaranA1arte's heart out of the midſt of his boſom 
with a little dagger, and carry'd it to the lady Balerma ? 
as he will'd, at the inſtant of his death. He anſwer's: 
me, That all was true, but only that of the dagger; 
wo was no dagger, but a little ſtilletto, as ſharp as an 
awie. | 
Belike, quoth Sancho, it was of Ramon de Hozes's the 
Sevilian's making. I know not, ſaid Don Quixote, but 
'twas not of that ſtilletto-maker, for he liv'd but the 
other day; and that battle of Ronceſualles, where this 
accident happen'd, was many years ſince: but this aver- 
ring is of no importance or let, neither aite;s the truth 
or ſtories text. | | 

You fay right, quoth the Schzlar, for J hear cen with 
the greateſt delight in the worlds With no leſs _ 
| | | de 
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tell it you, ſaid Don Quixote, and proceed: The vene- in 
rable Monteſino brought me into the criſtalline palace, po 
where, in a low hall, exceeding freſh and cool, all of in 
alabaſter, was a great ſepulchre of marble, made with ſul 
ſingular art; upon which I ſaw a knight laid at length, tro 
not of braſs, marble, or jaſpar, as you uſe to have in Jo 
other tombs, but of pure fleſh and bone; he held his m 
right hand, which was ſomewhat hairy and finowy, a Ko 
ſign that the owner was very ſtrong, upon his heart- no 
ſide, and before I ask'd Monteſmos ought, that ſaw me fn 
in ſuſpence, beholding the tomb, he faid: wi 
This is my friend Durandarte, the flower and mir- W. 
ror of chivalry, of the enamour'd and valiant knights nie 
of his time: He is kept here enchanted, as my ſelf and ri 
many more knights and ladies are, by Merlin that French * 
enchanter; who, they ſay, * was ſon to the devil, but age 
as I believe, he was not ſo, only he knew more than ter 
the devil. Why, or how he enchanted us, no bor lan 
knows, which the times will bring to light, that 1 tur 
hope are not far off: All that I admire is, ſince I know 1 
for certain, as it is now day, that Durandarte died in the 
my arms, and that after he was dead, I took out his ane 
heart, and ſurely it weigh'd above two pounds; for ac. cer 
cording to natural philoſophy, he that hath the b1yge!: 8 
heart, is more valiant than he that hath but a let. his 
which being ſo, and that this knight died really, how of 
he complains and fighs ſometimes as if he were alive ? = 
Which ſaid, the wretched Durandarte, crying out 4- hie 
loud, ſaid; Oh my couſin Monteſino, the laſt thin? an 
that I requeſted you when I'was dying, and my ſor! he 
departing, was, that you would carry my heart to E. * 
ler ma, taking it out of my boſom, either with fon; . 
ard or dagger: which, when the venerable * Monrein.s i: 
Beard, he kneel'd before the griev'd knight, and iti, he 
tears in his eyes, ſaid; Long fince, Oh Duramaua ri, the 
long ſince my deareſt couſin, I did what you enjoin' = 
me, in that bitter day of our loſs; I took your heat. tro 
as well as I could, without leaving the leaſt part of :: * 
vor 


For ſo I tra»flate it, to ſhew the authors miſlake. 
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in your breaſt: I wip'd it with alac'd handkerchief, and 
poſted with it towards France, having firſt laid you 
in the boſom of the earth, with ſo many tears as was 
ſufficient to waſh my hands, or to wipe off the blood 
from them, which I had gotten by ſtirring them in 
your entrails: and for more aſſurance that I did it, 
my dearc{t couſin, at the firſt place I came to from 
Ronceſualle, I caſt ſalt upon your heart, that it might 
not ſtink, and might be freſh, and embalm'd when it 
ſhould come to the preſence of the lady Balerma, who 


with you and me, Guadiana your ſquire, the waiting- 


woman Ruydera, and her ſeven daughters, and her two 
nieces, and many other of your acquaintances and 
friends, have been enchanted here by Merlin, that wi- 
zard long ſince, and tho' it be above five hundred years 


ago, yet none of us is dead; only Raydera, her daugh- 


ters and neices are wanting, whom by reaſon of thoir 


ha mentation, Merlin, that had compaſſion on them, 


turn d them into ſo many lakes, now living in the 
world: and in the province of Mancha, they are call'd 
the lakes of Ruydera; ſeven belong to the kings of Spain, 
and the two nieces to the knights of the moſt holy or- 
der of St. ohn. Guadiana your ſquire, wailing in like 


manner this miſhap, was turn'd into a river that bore 
his own name; who when he came to the ſuperficies 


of the earth, and ſaw the ſun in another heaven, ſuch 
was his grief to have left you, that he ſtraight plung'd 
himfelf into the entrails of the earth: but, as it is not 


poſſible for him to leave his natural current, ſometimes 


he appears and ſhews himſelf, where the ſun and men 
may ſee him: The aforeſaid lakes do miniſter their 
waters to him, with which, and many others, he en- 
ters Por uga in pomp: but, vehich way ſoever he goes, 


he ſhews his ſorrow and melancholy, and contemns the 
the breeding of dainty fiſh in his waters, and ſuch as 


are eſteem'd, but only muddy and unfavory, far differing 
from thoſe of golden Tagas; and what I now tell you, 
couſin mine, I have told you often, and ſince you an- 
ſwer me nothing, I imagine yon either believe me not, 
or not ar me; for which, God knows, I am hear- 

tily 
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tily forry. One news I will let you know, which, 
though perhaps it may not any way lighten your grief, 
yr it will no way increaſe it: Know, that you have 

ere in your preſence, open your eyes and you ſhall {ee 
him, that famous knight, of whom Merlin prophetic 
ſuch great matters, that Don Quixote de la Mancha, | 
ſay, that now newly and more happily than former 
ages, hath rais d the long-forgotten knight-crrantry, by 
whoſe means and favour, it may be, that we alſo may 
bediſ-inchanted; for great exploits are reſerv'd for great 
perſonages. And if it be otherwiſe, anſwer'd the grie- 
ved Durandarte, with a faint and low voice, if it be 
otherwiſe, oh couſin, I ſay, * patience and ſhuMe: and 
turning on one ſide, he return d to his accuſtom'd fi- 
lence, without ſpeaking one word. 


By this we heard great howling and moan, accom- 


paniy'd with deep ſighs, and ſhort-breath'd accents : I 
turn'd me about, and ſaw, that in another room there 
came paſſing by the chriſtal waters, a proceſſion of a 
company of moſt beautiful damſels, in two ranks, all 
Clad in mourning, with turbants upon their heads, after 
the Turkiſh faſhion; at laſt, and in the end of the ranks, 
there came a lady, who by her majeity appear'd io, 
cloth'd in like manner in black, with a white dreſſing 
on her head, ſo large, that it kiſs'd the very ground. 
Her turbant was twice as big as the biggeſt of the reſt, 
ſhe was ſomewhat beetle-brow'd, flat nos'd, wide 
mouth'd, but red lipp'd: her teeth, for ſometimes ſie 
diſcover'd them, ſeem'd to be thin, and not very well 

lac'd,. tho' they were as white as blancht almonds; 
in her hand ſhe carry'd a fine cloth, and within it, as 
might be perceiv'd, a mummied heart, by reaſon of the 
dry embalming of it: Monteſino told me, that all thoſe 
in that proceſſion, were ſervants to Durandarte and Ba- 
lerma, that were there enchanted with their maſters, 
and that ſne that came laſt with the linnen cloth, and 


* Patiencia ybaraiar. A Metaphor taken from card. 
Players, who, <chen they loſe, cry to the dealer, patience, 

and. ſhuffle the cards, 0 
| dhe 
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the heart in her hand, was the lady Belerma, who, to- 

ether with her damſels, four days in the week, did 
make that proceſſion, ſinging, or to ſay truer, howling 
their dirges over the body, and pricv'd. heart of his 
couſin ; and that if now ſhe appear d ſomewhat foul to 
me, or not ſo fair as fame hath given out, the cauſe 
was, her bad nights, but worſe days, that ſhe endur'd 
in that enchantment, as I might ſee by her deep-ſunk 
eyes, and her broken complexion ; and her monthly di- 
ſeaſe, is not the cauſe of theſe, an ordinary thing in 
women. for it is many months ſince, and many years, 
that ſhe hath not had it, nor known what it is; but 
the grief that ſhe hath in her own heart, for that ſhe 
carries in her hand continually, which renews and brings 
to her remembrance, the unfortunateneſs of her luck- 
leſs lover: for, if it were not for this, ſcarce would the 
famous Dulcinea del Tobofo equal her in beauty, wit, or 
livelineſs, that is ſo famous in the Mancha, and all the 
world over. Not too faſt, then ſaid I, Signior Don Mon- 
teſino, on with your ſtory as befits; for you know, 
all compariſons are odious, and ſo leave your compa- 
ring, the peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo is what ſhe is, and 
the lady Balerma is what the is, and hath been; and let 
this ſuffice. | | 

To which he anſwer'd, Pardon me Signior Don 
Quixote, for I confeſs I did ill, and not well, to ſay, 
the lady Dulcinea would ſcarce equal the lady Balerma, 
ſince it had been ſufficient, that I underſtood, I know 
not by what aim, that you are her knight, enough to 
lave made me bite my tongue, before I had compar'd_ 
her with any thing but heaven it ſelf. With this ſa- 
tisfaction that Monteſino gave me, my heart was free 
from that ſudden paſſion I had, to hear my miſtreſs. 
compar'd to Balerma. a 

And I marvel, faid Sancho, that you got not to the 
old carle, and bang'd his bones, and pull'd' his beard; 
without leaving him a hair in it. 

No, friend Sancho, ſaid he, it was not fit for me to 
do ſo; for we are all bound to reverence our elders, al- 
tho' they be no knigfits, and moſt of all, when they = 
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ſo, and are enchanted. I know well enough, I ws 
not behind-hand with him in other queſtions and an- 


ſwers that paſs'd between us. Then ſaid the Scholar, 


I know not, Signior Don Quixote, how you in ſo lit- 
tle time, as it is ſince you went down, have ſeen ſo 
many things, and ſpoken and anſwer'd ſo much. How 
long is it, quoth he, ſince I went down? A little more 
than an hour, ſaid Sancho. That cannot be, reply'd Don 
Quixote, becauſe it was morning and evening, and 
evening and morning three times; ſo that by my ac- 


count, I have been three days in thoſe parts ſo remote 


and hidden from our ſight. Surely, my maſter, quoth 


Sancho, is in the right; for, as all things that befal him 


are by way of encantment, ſo perhaps, that which ap- 
pears to us but an hour, is to him there, three nights 


and three days. He hath hit it, ſaid Don Quixote. 


And have you eat, Sir, in all this time? quoth the Schc- 
lar. Not a bit, quoth” Don @©zixote, neither have 1 
been hungry, or 1 

the enchanted, eat they? ſaid the Scholar. No, ſaid he, 
neither are they troubled with your greater excrements, 
althoꝰ it be probable that their nails, their beards, and 
their hair grows. Sleep they happily? ſaid Sancho, 
No indeed, ſaid Don Quixote, at leaſt theſe three days 
that I have been with them, not one of them hath 
clos'd his eyes, nor I neither. That fits the proverb, 
quoth Sancho, which fays, You ſhall know the per- 
{on by his company: you have been amongſt the en- 
chanted, and thoſe that watch and faſt : no marvel 
therefore tho' you neither ſlept nor eat whilſt you were 
among them; but pray, Sir, pardon me, if I ſay, God, 
or the devil, I was about to ſay, take me, it 1 belicye 
a word of all this you have ſpoken. Why not? faid 
the Scholar: Do you think Signior Don Qutxote weuld 


lie to us; for tho' he would, he hath not had time to 


compoſe or invent ſuch a million of lies, I do not be- 
lieve, quoth Sancho, that my maſter lies. But, what 


do you believe then? quoth Don 2 _ An 
lil, or thoſe enchan- 


lieve, ſaid Sancho, that that Mer 


ters that enchanted all that rabble, that you ſay — 
| Uve 


o much as thought of eating. And 
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have ſeen and convers'd with there below, clapt into 
your apprehenſion or memory all this machine that you 
have told us, and all that remains yet to be told. All 
this * be, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, but tis other- 
wiſe; for, what I have told, I ſaw with theſe eyes, 


ney, I ſhall tell thee. He ſhew'd me three country wen- 
ches, that went leaping and frisking up and down thoſe 
pleatant fields like goats, and | ſcarce ſaw them, when 


other two the ſelf. ſame that we ſpoke to when we left 
Joboſo, J ask'd Monteſino, whether he knew them : 
who anſwer'd me, Not: but that ſure they were ſome 


nd there were many others of former times, and theſe 
he, preſent, that were enchanted in ſtrange and different 

ts, ſhapes, amongſt whom he knew queen Guiniver, and 

nd ber woma ©zintariona, filling Lanſarotess cups when: 
30, he came from Britain. 

VE When Sancho heard his maſter thus far, it made him 


th Wl flak mad, and ready to burſt with laughter; for, by 
rb, reaſon that he knew the truth of Dulcinea's enchant- 


er- ment, as having been himſelf the enchanter, and the 
n- raiſer of that tale, he did undoubtedly ratify his belief, 
vel that his maſter was mad and out of his wits; and ſo 
re told him: In an ill time, and diſmal day, patron mine, 
d, went you down into the other world, and at an ill 
ve ſeaſon met you with Signior Monteſino, that hath re- 
id turn'd you in this pickle: you were well enough here 
I above, in your right ſenſes, as God hath given them 
to Ml you, uttering ſentences, and giving good counſel _— 
c- © foot, and not as now telling the greateſt unlikelihoods 
at that can be imagin'd. "= 3 

c- Becauſe I know thee, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, I 
n- make no account of thy words. Nor I of yours, ſaid 
1 be: you may ftrike or kill me if you will, either for 
ve | | thoſe 


and felt with theſe hands: but what wilt thou ſay. 
when I ſhall tell thee, that,] amongſt infinite other mat- 
ters and wonders, that Monteſino ſhew'd me, which at 
more leiſure, and at fitting time, in proceſs of our jour- 


] perceiv'd the one was the peerleſs Dulcinea, and the 


kdies of quality there enchanted, that but lately appear'd. 
in thoſe fields, and that it was no wonder ; for, that. 
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thoſe I have ſpoken, or thoſe I mean to ſpeak, if you 
do not correct and amend your ſelf. But, pray tel 
me, Sir, whilſt we are quiet, how knew you it was 
our miſtreſs ? {ſpoke you to her? what faid ſhe? and 
what anſwer d you? I knew her, ſaid Don Quixote, 
by the ſame clothes ſhe had on at ſuch time as thou 
ſhewdſt her me: I ſpoke to her, but ſhe gave me not 
a word, but turn'd her back, and ſcudded away ſo fat, 
that a flight would not have overtaken her: I meant to 
have follow'd her, and had done it, but that A fonte, 
no told me it was in vain, and the rather, becauſe it 
was now high time for me to return out of the cave. 
He told me likewiſe, that in proceſs of time, he would 
let me know the means of diſ:enchanting Durandarte, 
and Baler ma, and himſelf; together with all the reſt that 
were there: But that which moſt griev'd me, was, 
that whilſt I was thus talking with Monteſino, one of 
the unfortunate Dulcinea's companions came on one tale 
of me, I not perceiving it, and with tears in her eye, 
and hollow voice, ſaid to me; My lady Dulcinea del 
Toboſo commends her to you, and deſires to know how 
you do: and withal, becauſe ſhe is in great neceſiity, 
the deſires you with all earneſtneſs, that you would le 
pleas'd to lend her three ſhillings upon this new cottcn 
petticoat that J bring you, or what you can {pare, for 
ſhe will pay you again very ſhortly. This meflage held 


me in ſuſpence and admiration : ſo that turning to Sig- 


nior Monteſino, I ask'd him, Is it poſſibie, Signior, that 
thoſe of your better ſort that be enchanted are in want? 
To which heanſwer'd, Believe me, Signior Don Quix- 
ote, this neceſſity rangeth and extends it ſelf every 
where, and overtakes all mem neither ſpares ſhe the 
enchanted ; and. therefore, ſince the lidy Dulcinea de- 
mands theſe three ſhillings of you, and that the pwn 
ſeems to be good. lend them her, for ſure ſhe is much 
ſtraighten'd. I will take no pawn, quoth I, neither 
can I lend what ſhe requires, for I have but two ſuil⸗ 
lings: theſe I gave. which were the ſame, Sancho, thit 
thou gav'ſt me t'other day, to give for alms to the por 


that we met: and I told the maid, friend, tell your mi- 


est 


= 
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fireſs, that I am ſorry, with all my heart, for her wants, 
and I would I were a * Fucar to relieve them; and let 
her know, that I neither can, nor may have health, 
wanting her FRY company, and diſcreet converſa- 
tion; and that I deſire her, as earneſtly as may be, that 
this her captive ſervant, and way-beaten knight, may 
ſee and treat with her. 

You ſhall alſo ſay, that when ſhe leaſt thinks of it, 
ſhe ſhall hear ſay, that I have made an oath and vow, 
{uch as was the marqueſs's of Mantua, to revenge his 
nephew Baldwine, when he found him ready to give 
up theghoſt in the midſt of the mountain; which was, 
not to eat his meat with napkins, and other flim-flams 
added thereunto, till he had reveng'd his death: And ſo 
ſwear I, not to be quiet, till I have travell'd all the ſe- 
ven partitions of the world, more punctually than prince 
Don Manuel of Portugal, till I have diſ-enchanted her. 
All this, and more you owe to my miſtreſs, ſaid the 
dimſel; and taking the two ſhillings, inſtead of making 
me a courteſy, ſhe fetch'd a caper two yards high in 


the air. 


Bleſſed God! Sancho cry'd out, and, is it poſſible that 


enchanters and enchantments ſhould ſo much prevail 


upon him, as to turn his right underſtanding into ſuch 
a wild madneſs? fir, ſir, for Gods love have a care of 
your ſelf, and look to your credit: believe not in theſe 
bubbles that have leflen'd and ccaz'd your wits. Out of 


thy love, Sancho, thou ſpeakeſt this, ſaid Don Quixore, 


and for want of experience in the world, all things that 
have never ſo little difficulty ſeem to thee, to be impoſ- 
ible : but time will come, as I have told thee already, 
that I ſhall relate ſome things that I have ſeen before, 
which may make thee believe what I have ſaid, which 
admits no reply or controverſy. 


* Fucares, were à rich ſamily, and name in Germa- 
ny, chat maintain d a bank of money in Spain, and ſtill 
#4 to furuiſh Philip the 2d with money in his wars. 
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CHAT, 


Where are recounted a thouſand flim-flams, as impeni- 
nent, as neceſſary to the underſtanding of this fam 
Hiſtory. | 


H E tranſlator of this famous Hiſtory, out of his 
| original, written by Cid Hamer Benengeli, ſays; 
That when he came to the laſt chapter going before, 
theſe words were written in the margin by the fame 
Hamet. I cannot believe or be perſuaded, that all tha: 
is written in the antecedent chapter, happen'd fo pun. 
ctually to the valorous Don Quixote: the reaſon is, be. 
cauſe all adventures hitherto, have been accidental and 
probable; but this of the cave, I ſee no likelihood of 
the truth of it, as being ſo unreaſonable: yet to think 
Don Quixote would lie, being the worthieſt gentleman, 
and nobleſt knight of his time, is not poſſible; for he 
would not lie, though he were ſhot. to death with a 
rows. On the other fide, I conſider, that he related} 
it, with all the aforeſaid circumſtances, and that in ſo 
ſhort a time, he could not frame ſuch a machine of top- 
peries; and the fault is not mine: ſo that leaving it in- 
different, IJ here ſet it down. Thou, oh reader, 25 
thou art wiſe, judges as thou thinkeſt good; for I can 
do no more, though one thing be ceitain, that when 
he was upon his death bed, he diſdain'd this adventure, 
and faid, that he had only invented it, becauſe it fuitel 
with ſuch as he had read of in his hiſtories: ſo he pro- 
ceeds, ſaying : | 
The Scholar wonder'd, as well at Sancho's boldnels, 35 
his maſter's patience; but he thought, that by reaton of 
the joy that he recciv'd in having ſeen his miſtreſs Du: 
cinea, though enchanted, that ſoftneſs of condition grew 
upon him; for had it been otherwiſe, Sancho ipoke 
words that might have grinded him to powder: for, in 
his opinion, he was {ſomewhat {fawcy to his maſter, to 
whom he ſaid: | 
Signior Don Quixote, I think the journey that I hve 


made with you, very well impioy'd, becauſe in * 
| Abe 
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have ſtor d up four things. The firſt is, the having 
known your ſelf, which I eſteem as a great happineſs: 
The ſecond, to have known the ſecrets of this Monteſi- 
nos cave, with the transformations of Guadiana and 
Ruydera's Lakes, which may help me in my Spaniſh Ovid 


J have in hand. The third is, to know the antiquity 


of card- play ing, which was us'd at leaſt in the time of the 
emperor Charles the great, as may be collected 'out of 
the words you ſay Durandarte us'd, when after a long 


ſreech between him and Monteſino, he awaken'd, ſay- 


ing, patience, and ſhuffle : and this kind of ſpeaking, 
he could not learn when he was enchanted, but when 
he lived in France, in the time of the aforeſaid emperour: 
and this obſervation comes in pudding-time for the other 
book that I am making, which is, My ſupply to Po- 
lydore Virgil, in the invention of antiquities, and, I be- 
ſieve, in his he left out cards, which I will put in, as 
a matter of great importance, eſpecially, having fo au- 
thentick an author as Signior Durandarte. The fourth 
is, to have known for a certain, the true ſpring of the 
river Guadiana, which hath hitherto been conceal d. 
You have reaſon, ſaid Don Quixote: but I would 
feign know of you, now that 1t pleas'd God to give 
you abilitics to print your books, to whom will you di- 
rect them? you have lords and * grandees in Spain, 


faid the Scholar, to whom I may direct them. Few of 


them, ſaid Don Quixote, not becauſe thev do not de- 
ſerve the dedications, but becauſe they will not admit 
of them, not to oblige themſelves to the ſatisfaction, 
that is due to the author's pains and courteſy. One 
prince I know, that may ſupply the deſerts of the reſt, 
with ſuch advantage, that, ſhould T ſpeak of it, it might 
ſtir up envy in ſome noble breaſt: but let this reſt till 
ſome fit time, and let us look out Where we may lodge 
to night. 


A name given to men of title, as Dukes, Marquiſ- 


ſes pr Earls in Spain, whoſe only priviledge is to ſtand co- 


cer before the King. 


Not 
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Not far from hence, {aid the Scholar, there is a her. 


mitage, where dwells a hermit, that they ſay, hath been V 
a ſoldier, and is become a good chriſtian, and very dif. d 
creet, and charitable. Beſides the hermitage, he lth {i 
a little houſe, which he hath built at his own charge; yet '$ 
though it be little, it is fit to receive gheſts. Hath he 8 
any hens, trow ? ſaid Sancho. Few hermits are without il 
em quoth Don Quixote; for your hermits now adays, as 
are not like thoſe that liv'd in the deſarts of Zgypr, that I 
were clad in palm leaves, and liv'd upon the roots. of V 
the earth: but miſtake me not, that becauſe I ſpcak h 
well of them, I ſhould ſpeak ill of theſe, only the pe- p 
nitency of theſe times comes not near thoſe: yet for * 
ought I know, all are good, at leaſt, I think fo, and * 
if the worſt come to the worſt, your hypocrite that hi 
feigns himſelf good, doth leſs hurt, then he that ſins n 
in publick. I fc 
As they were thus talking, they might eſpy a foot- 73 
man coming towards them, going apace, and beat. a 
ing with his wand a hee mule - laden with Jances and MW 2 
haltberds; when he came near them, he ſaluted them, fo 
and paſs d on: but Don Quixote faid to him; honeſt re 
fellow, ſtay, for methinks you make your mule go fa- in 
ſter then needs: I cannot ſtay, ſir, ſaid he, becauſe ce 
theſe weapons that you ſee I carry, muſt be us'd to mor- ad 
row morning: ſo J muſt needs go on my way; fare- v. 
wel: but if you will know why I carry them, I ſha! th 
lodge tonight in the“ Vente above the hermitage, and, it th 


you go that way, there you ſhall have me, and I wil 
tell you wonders: and ſo once more, farewell. So the 
mule prick'd on ſo fait, that Don Quixote had no lei- 
ſure to ask him, what wonders they were; and 2s he 
was curious, and always deſirous of novelties, he took 
order that they ſhould preſently go and paſs that night in 


in the Pute, without touching at the hermitage, where G 
the Scholar would have ſtay d that night. us 
N . t) 

* Ventes, plates in Spain, in barren unpeopled parts io 


for lodging, like our beggerly ale-houſes upon the high <ajs. 2 
80 
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So all three of them mounted, and went toward the 


deen vente, Whither they reach d ſomewhat before it grew 
dil. dark, and the Scholar invited Don Quixote to drink a 
ath {up by the way at the hermitage: which, as ſoon as 


Sancho heard, he made haſt with dapple, as did Don 


11 uixote and the Scholar likewiſe: but, as Sauchos Li 
out il luck would have it, the hermit was not at home, | | on 
ays, as was told them by the under-hermit : they ask'd i 1 11 
that him, whether he had any of the dearer ſort of wine? 1 ; 
of who anſwer'd, his maſter had none: but if they would ; h WW 
xak have any cheap water, he would give it them with 4 
pe. 2 good will. If my thirſt would be quench'd with 1 
for water, we might have had wells to drink at by the 0 4 
and way. Ah Camacho's marriage, and Don Diego's plenty, wb 
that how oft ſhall I miſs you? Now they left the her- 

ſins mitage, and ſpurr'd toward the Vente, and a little be- 

fore them, they overtook a Youth, that went not ve- 

oot- ry faſt before them; ſo they overtook him: he had 
cat- a ſword upon his ſhoulder and upon it, as it ſeem'd, 

and 2 bundle of cloaths, as breeches, and cloak, and a ſhirt ; 
em, for he wore a velvet jerkin. that had ſome kind of 
neſt remainder of ſattin, and his ſhirt hung out, his ſtock- 
) fa- ings were of ſilk, and his ſhoes ſquare at toe, after the 
auſe court faſhion ; he was about eighteen years of age, and 
nor- active of body to ſee to: to paſs the tediouſneſs of the 
ara way, he went ſinging ſhort pieces of ſongs, and, as 
ſhat! they came near him, he made an end of one, which 
J, if the Scholar, they ſay, learn'd by heart, and it was this. 
Will | Ei. | 1 

the To the wars I go for neceſſity, i 

lei. At home <yould I tarry, if I had money. a 

he $ | 
ook Don Quixote, was the firſt that ſpoke to him, ſay- | 
gh ing. You go very naked, Sir gallant. And whither a . 
here God's name? Let's know, if it be your pleaſure to tell 13 

us? To which, the Youth anſwer'd, heat and pover- 19 

| ty, are the cauſes that I walk fo light, and my jour- ' if 
arts ney 1s to the wars. Why for poverty? quoth Don 1 
as. Duiæote, for heat it may weil be. Sir, ſaid the Youth, 1 

; carry in this bundle, a pair of flops, fellows to this 4 

Ne _—  - J | jer Kip; 7 
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jerkin; if I wear them by the way, I ſhall do my ſelf 
no credit with them when I come to any town, and 
J have no money to buy others with; ſo as well for 
this, as to air my ſcif, I go till I can overtake cer. 
tain companies of foot, which are not above twelve 
leagues from hence, where I ſhall get me a place, and 
ſhall not want carriages to travel in, till I come to 
our imbarking place, which, they ſay, muſt be in Car- 
tagena, and I had rather have the king to my maſter, 
and ſerve him, thena beggarly courtier. And have you 
any extraordinary pay? ſaid the Scholar. | 
Had I ſerv'd any Grandee, or man of quality, ſaid 
the Touth, no doubt ] ſhould; for that comes by your 
ſerving good maſters, that out of the ſcullery men 
come to be lieutenants or captains, or to have ſome good 
pay: but I always had the ill luck to ſerve your ſpag- 
rags and up- ſtarts, whoie allowance was ſo bare and 
ſhort, that one half of it ſtill was ſpent in ſtarching 
me a ruff; and it is a miracle, that one ventering page 
amongſt an hundred, ſhould ever get any reaſonable 
fortune. But tell me, friend, quoth Don Quixote, is 
it poſſible, that in all the time you ferv'd, you ne- 
ver got a livery? Two, ſaid the page: but as he that 
goes out of a monaſtery, before he profeſſeth, hath his 
habit taken from him, and his cloaths given him back: 
ſo my maſters, return'd me mine, when they had end- 
ed their buſineſs, for which they came to the court for, 
and return'd to their own homes, and withheld their 
livei ies, which they had only ſhew'd for oſtentation. 
A notable & Eſpilocherio, as faith your Ira lian, quoth 
Don Quixote; for all that, think your ſelf happy, 
that you are come from the court, with ſo good an 
intention, for there is nothing in the world better, 
nor more profitable, than to ſerve God firſt, and next, 
your prince and natura] maſter, eſpecially in the practice 
of arms, by which, if not more wealth, yet, at leaſt, 
more honour, is obtain'd, than by learning, as I have 
ſaid many times, that though learning hath rais'd more 
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elf houſes than arms, yet your ſword- men, have, a kind of 
nd I know not what, advantage above Scholars, with a 
for kind of ſplendor, that doth advantage them over 
er- al. 

ve And bear in your mind, what I ſhall now tell you, 
nd which ſhall be much for your good, and much light- 
to en you in your travels; that is, not to think upon 
Ir - adverſity; for the worſt that can come, is death, which, 
er, if it be a good death, the beſt fortune of all is to die. 
ou Julius Ceſar, that brave Roman emperour, being ask'd, 
7 Which was the beſt death? anſwer'd, A ſudden one, 
ud and unthought of; and, though he anſwer'd like a 
Bur gentile, and void of the knowledge of the true Gcd, 
en pet, he faid well, to fave human feeling a labour; for, 
od {ay you ſhould be ſlain in the firſt skirmiſh, either 
g- with a cannon ſhot, or blown up with a mine, What 
nd matter is it? all is but dying, and there's an end: and. 
ng as Terence ſays, a ſoldier ſlain in the field, ſhews bet- 
ige ter, than alive and ſafe in flight; and ſo much the 
ble more famous is a good ſoldier, by how much he 
„is obeys his captains, and thoſe that may command him 
ne- and mark, child, it is better for a ſoldier, to ſmell of 
hat his gun-powder, than of civet; and when old age 
his comes upon you in this honourable exerciſe, though 
k: you be ſull of ſcars, maim'd, or lame, at leaſt, you 
1d- ſhall not be without honour, which poverty cannot di- 
or, miniſh; and beſides, there is order taken now, that 
cir old and maim'd ſoldiers may be reliev'd; neither are 
they dealt withal, “like, thoſe men's negroes, that when 
2th they are old and can do their maſters no ſervice, they, 
DY, under colour of making them free, turn them out of 
an doors, and make them {laves to hunger, from which 
ter, nothing can free them but death; and, for this time, 
xt, I will fay no more to you, but only get up behind 
ice me, till you come to the Vente, and there you ſhall 
alt, ſup with me, and to morrow take your journey, which 
ave God ſpeed, as your deſire deſerves. 

ore | | 


* He deſcril es the right ſubaile and cruel nature of his 


damn'd country - men. 
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The page accepted not of his invitement, to ride 
behind him; but for the ſupper, he did: and at this 
ſeaſon, they ſay, Sancho ſaid to himſelf; Lord defend 
thee, maſter; and is it poſſible, that a man that 
knows to ſpeak ſuch, ſo many, and ſo good things, 
as he hath ſaid here, ſhould ſay, he hath ſeen ſuch im- 
poſſible fooleries, as he hath told us of Monteſino's 
cave. Well, we ſhall ſee what will become of it. And 
by this they came to the Vente, juſt as it was night; 
for which, Sancho was glad, becauſe too, his maſter 
took it to bea true Vente, and not a caſtle, as he was wont. 
They were no ſooner entred, when Don Quixote, ask d 
the * Venter, for the man with the lances and hal- 
Fards, who anſwer'd him, he was in the ſtable look- 
ing to his mule : Sancho and the Scholar did the fame 
to their aſſes, giving Don Quixote's Roxinante the belt 
manger and room in the ſtable. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the adventure of the braying, and the merry one 
of the puppet-man, with the memorable ſoothſaying of 
the prophe ying ape. | 


ON Quixote ſtood upon thorns, till he might 

hear and know the promis'd wonders, of the 
man that carry d the arms, and went where the Ven- 
ter had told him, to ſeek him; where finding him, he 
ſaid; That by all means he muſt tell him preſently, 
what he had promis'd him upon the way. The man 
anſwer d him, The ſtory of the wonders, requires more 
leiſure, and muſt not be told thus ſtanding : good Sir, 
let me make an end of provendering my beaſt, and 
I will tell you things that ſhall admire you. 

Let not that hinder you, quoth Don Quixote, for 
T'!l help you: and ſo he did, ſifting his barley, and clean- 
ſing the manger, a humility that oblig'd the fellow to 
tell his tale heartily: thus, fitting down upon a bench, 
Don Quixote by him, with the Scholar, Page, and 


* Ventero, the maſter of the Vente, 
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Chap. 25. Don QUIXOTE. 173 
Sancho, and the Venter, for his compleat ſenate and au- 
ditory, he began: | 

You ſhall underſtand, that in a town, ſome four 
leagues apd a half from this Fente, it fell out, that 
an alderman there, by a trick and wile of a wench, 
his maid- ſervant, which were long to tell how, loft 
his aſs, and though the ſaid aiderman us'd ali manner 
ef diligence to nd him, it was impoſſible. His aſs 
was wanting, as the publick voice and fame goeth, fif- 
teen days; when the alderman that loſt him, being in 
the mar ket- place, another alderman of the fame town, 
told him; pay me for my news, goſſip, for your aſs 
is forthcoming, I will willingly, goſſip, ſaid the other, 
but let me know where he is? This morning, ſaid the 
ſecond, I ſaw him upon the mountains, without bis 
pack- ſaddle, or any other furniture, ſo lean, that it 
was pitty to ſce him. I would have gotten him be- 
fore me, and have driven him unto you, but he ig fo 
mountainous and wild, that when I m:de towards him, 
te flew from me, and got into the thickeſt or rhe 
wood: if you pleafe, we will both return and ſeek 
him; let me firſt put up this aſs at home, and Vil come 
by and by. You ſhall do me a great kindneſs, quoth 
he, and I will repay you, if need be, in the like 
kind. | | Wen 
With all theſe circumſſances, juſt as I tell you, all that 
know the truth, relate it: in fine, the two aldermen, 
afoot, and hand to hand, went to the hills, and, coming 
to the place, where they thought to find the aſs, they 
miſs'd of him, neither could they find him, for all their 
ſeeking round about him. Seeing then, there was no 
appearanceof him, thealderman that had ſcen him, ſaid to 
the other; Hark you, goſſip, I have a trick in my head, 
with which, we ſhall find out this beaſt, tho' he be hid- 


den under ground, much more if in the mountain: thus 


it is, I can bray excellent weil, and ſo can you a lit- 
tle: well, 'tis a match. A little, goſſip, quoth the 
other, verily, I'll take no odds of any body, nor of an 
aſs himſelf. We ſhall fee then, aid the ſecond alder- 
man, for my plot is, that you go on one ſide of = 
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hill, and Ion the other, fo that we may compaſs it round, 


now and then you ſhall bray, and fo will J, and it 
cannot be, but that - your aſs will anſwer one of ys, 
if he be in the mountain. 

To this, the owner of the aſs anſwer'd; I tell you, 
goſſip, the device is rare, and worthy your great wit: 
1o dividing themſelves, according to the agreement, it 
fell out, that juſt at one inſtant, both bray d, and each 
of them cozen'd with the other's braying, came to 
look another, thinking now there had been news of 


the aſs: and, as they met, the looſer ſaid, is it pol- 
fible goſſip, that it was not mine aſs that bray'd? No, 


*twas I, ſaid the other. Then, reply'd the owner, 


goſlip, between you and an aſs, there is no differ- 


ence, touching your braying; for, in my life, I ne- 
ver heard a thing more natural. 

Theſe praiſes and extollings, ſaid the other, do more 
properly belcng to you than me, for truly you may give 
two to one, to the beſt and skilfulleſt brayer in the 
world; for your ſound is lofty, you keep very good 
time, and your cadences thick and ſudden: to con- 
— I yield my ſelf vanquiſh'd, and give you the 

1ze and of this rare ability. Well, ſaid the 
owner, I ſhall like my ſelf the better fer this here- 
after, and ſhall think, I know ſomething, ſince I have 
gotten a =”; for though, I ever thought I bray'd 
well, yet I never thought I was ſo excellent at it, as 
you {aye 


Let me tell you, faid the other, there be rare abi- 


lities in the world, that are loſt and ill imploy'd, in 
thoſe that will not good themſelves with them. Ours, 


quoth the owner, can do us no good, but in fuch 


buſineſs, as we have now in hand, and pray God in 
this they may. 

This faid, they divided themſelves again, and return d 
to their braying, and every foot they were decciv'd, 
and met; till they agreed upon a counter-ſign, that 
to know etwas themſelves, and not the aſs, they 
Would bray twice together: ſo that, with this doub- 
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ling their brays, every ſtitch- while, they compaſs'd the 
hill. the loſt aſs not anſwering ſo much, as by the 
leaſt ſign; but how could the poor an] il'-thriving 
beaſt anſwer, when they found him in the thicket, 
eaten with wolves? And his owner ſeeing him, ſaid, 
I marvelled he did not anſwer; for, it he had not 
been dead, he would have bray'd, if he had heard us, 
or elſe he had been no aſs: but Ifaith, goſſip, ſince 
J have heard your delicate braying, I think my pains 
well beftow'd in looking this aſs, though 1 have 
found him dead. 

* *Tis in a very good hand, goſſip, ſaid the other; 
and if the abbot ting well, + the little monk comes 
not behind him. With this, all comfortlei5 and hoarce, 
home they went, where they teld their friends, 
neighbours, and acquaintances, what had happen d in the 
ſearch for the aſs, the one exaggerating the other's cun- 
ning in x (nb all which was known and ſpread about 
in the neighbouring towns: and the devil, that always 
watcheth how he may ſow and ſcatter quarrels, and 
diſcord every where, railing brabbles in the air, and 
making great chimeras of nothing, made the people 
of other towns, that when they ſaw any of ours, thæy 
ſhould bray, as hitting us in the teeth with -our alder- 
men's braying. | 

The boys, at length, fell to it, which was, as if it 
had fall'n into the jaws of all the devils in hell; ſo-this 
braying, ſpread it ſelf from one town to the other, 
that they, which are born in our town, are as well 
known, as the be 
fortunate ſcoff hath proceeded ſo far, that many times 
thoſe that were ſcoffed at, have gone out arm'd in a 
whole ſquadron, to give battle to the ſcoffers, with- 
out fear or wit, neither king nor keiſar, being able to 
prevent them. I believe, that to morrow, or next day, 
thoſe of my town will be in field, to wit, the bray- 


* En buenna mano eſta. Alluding to tao, that ſtrive 
to make one another drink firſt. 5 | 
+ The one as very an als a; the other. 
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ers, againſt the next town. which is two Jeagues oi. 
one of them that does moſt perſecute us; and, becaule 
we might be well provided, 1 have bought thoſe 
halbards and lances, that you ſaw And theſe be the 
wonders, that I ſaid I Would tell you of; and if 
thete be not io, I know not what may. 

And here the poor fellow ended his diſcourſe: and 
now there enter'd at the door of the Vente, one clad 
all in his chamois, in hoſe and doublet, and called 
aloud; Mine hoſt, have you any lodging? for here 
comes the propheſying ape, and the motion of Ae. 
ſendra. Body of me, quoth the Venter, here is maſter 
Peter, we ſhall have a brave night of it, J had forgo: 
to tell how this maſter Peter had his left eye, and 
half his cheek, cover'd with a patch of green tafſeta, 
a ſign that all that ſide was fore: ſo the Venter pro- 
cceded, {aying, You are welcome, maſter Peter, where's 
the ape and the motion, that T ſee 'em not? they are 
not far of, quoth the chamois- man, only I am come 
before, to know if you have any lodging? 

I wou'd make bold with the duke of Alva himſelf, 
faid the Venter, rather then maſter Peter ſpould be dif- 
appointed: let your ape and your motion come; for 
we have gheſs there to night, that will pay for ſeeing 
that, and the ape's abilities. In good time, ſaid he of 
the patch, for I will moderate the price, ſo my charges 
this night be paid for; and therefore I will cauſe the 
cart where they are, to drive on: with this, he went 
out of the Vente again. Don Quixote ſtreight ask'd 
the Venter, What maſter Peter that was? and what 
motion, or ape, thoſe was he brought? 

To which, the Venter anſwer'd; He is a famous pup- 
pet-maſter, that this long time hath gone up and down 
theſe parts of Aragon, ſhewing his motion of Meli- 
ſendra, and Non Gayſeros, one of the beſt hiſtories that 
hath been repreſented theſe many years in this king- 
dom. Belides, he hath an ape, the ſtrangeſt that ever 
was; for if you ask him any thing, he marketh What 
you ask, and pets up upon his maſter's ſhoulder, and 
tells him in his ear by way of anſwer, what he 
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was ask'd : which maſter Peter declares : lie tells things 
to come, as well as things paſt; and though he does 
not always hit upon the right, yet he ſeldom errs, 
and makes us believe the devil is in him. Tweive 
ence for every anſwer we give, if the ape do anſwer, 
mean, if his maſter do anfwer for him, after he hath 
whiſper d in his ear: ſo it is thought that maſter Peter 
is very rich; he is a notable fellow, and, as your La- 
lian faith, a boon companion; hath the belt life in the 
world, talks his ſhare for {ix men, and drinks for a 
dozen, all at his tongue's charge, his motion, and his 
ape's. | 
By this, maſter Peter was return d. and his motion 
and ape, came in a ſmall carriage; his ape was of a 
good bigneſs, without a tale, and his bum as bare as 
a felt, but not very il h favour'd. Don Quixote, ſcarce 
beheld him, when he demanded, maſter propheſier, 
what fiſh do we catch? Tell us, what will become of 
us? and here is twelve pence, which he commanded; 
Sancho to give maſter Peter; who anſwer'd for the ape, 
and ſaid : Sir, this beaſt anſwers not, nor give any notice: 
of things to come, of things jaſt he knows ſomcUung, 
and likewiſe a little of things preieat, Zookets, 
quoth Sancho, I'll not give a farthing to know wiat's 
paſt; for who can tell that better then my ſelt? and 
to pay for what I know, is molt fooliſh: but ſince 
you ſay he knows things preſent, here's my twe!y 
pence, and let goodman ape, tell me what my wife 
Tereſa Pancha doth. and in what ihe buſies herielf.“ 
Malter Peter would not take his money, favins, I 
will not take your reward before-hand, ti] the ape hath. 
irſt done his duty: ſo giving a clap or two with his. 
izht-hand on his left ſhoulder, at one frisk the ape 
got up, and, lay ing his mouth to his ear, grated his 
teeth apace, and, having ſhew'd this feat the ipace of 
a creed's faying, at another frisk, he leapd to the 
ground; and inſtantly, maſter Peter, very haſtiiy ran 
and kneel'd down before Don Quixote, and embracing 
bis legs, ſaid, Theſe legs I embrace, a5 if they were 
Hercules's pillars, Oh never ſufficiently cxtoll'd kniglit, 
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Don Quixote de la Mancha! raiſer of the faint-heart- 
ed, propper of thoſe that fall, the ſtaff and comfort 
of all the unfortunate! Don Quixote was amaz'd, San- 
cho confus'd, the Scholar in ſuſpence, the Page alio- 
niſh'd, the bray town's-man all in a gaze, the Venter at 
bis wit's end, and all admiring that heard the puppet- 
man's ſpeech, who went on, ſaying : 

And thou, honeſt Sancho Pancha, the belt ſquire, 
to the beſt knight of the world; rejoice, for thy wife 
Tereſa is a good houſe-wife, and, at this time, ſhe 
is dreſſing a pound of flax; by the fame token, ſhe 

— pot at her left ſide, that 
holds a pretty ſcantling of wine, with which, ſhe eaſeth 
her labour. 

I believe that very well, ſaid Sancho, for ſhe is a 
good ſoul; and if ſhe were not jealous, I would not 
change her for the Gianteſs Andandona, that, as my 
maſter ſays, was a woman for the nonce: and my 
Tereſa, is one of thoſe that will not pine her ſelf, 
though her heirs ſmart for it. I 

Well, I ay now, quoth Don Quixote, he that treads 
Much, and travels much, ſees much, and knows much. 
This I fay, for who in the world could have perſuad- 
ed me that apes could propheſy? which now, I have 
ſeen with mine own eyes; for I am the fame Don 
Quixote that this beaſt ſpeaks of, although he have 
been ſomewhat too liberal in my praiſe: but howſocver 
Jam, I give God thanks, that he hath made me ſo 
relenting and compaſſionate, always inclin'd to do good 
to all. and hurt to no man. 

If I had money, ſaid the Page, I would ask Mr. 
Ape, what ſhould befal me in the perigrination I have 
in hand. To which, maſter Peter anſwer'd, that was 
now riſen from Don Quixote's foot, J have told you 
once, that this little beaſt foretels not things to come; 
for if he could, *twere no matter for your money: 
for here is Signior Don Quixote preſent, for wholc 
fake, I would forego all the intereſt in the world: and 
to ſhew my duty to him, and to give him delight, 
will ſet up my motion, and freely ſhew all the com- 

| | pany 
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pan) in the Vente ſome paſtime gratis. Which the 
Venter hearing, unmeaſurably glad, pointed him to a 
place, where he might ſet it up; which was done 
in an inſtant, | | 

Don Quixote, lik d not the ape's propheſying very 
well, holding it to be frivolous, that an ape ſhould 
only tell things preſent, and not paſt, or to come. So 
whilſt maſter Peter was fitting his motion, Don Quiæ- 
ote took Sancho with him to a corner of the ſtable, 
and in private, ſaid: | | 

Look thee, Sancho, J have very well conſider'd of 
this ape's ſtrange quality, and, find that this malter Perer, 
hath made a ſecret expreſs compact with the devil, to 
infuſe this ability into the ape, that he may get his liv- 
ing by it, and when he is rich, he will give him his 
ſoul ; which is that, that this univerſal enemy of man- 
kind pretends : and that which induceth me to this be- 
lief, is, that the ape anſwers not to things paſt, but 
only preſent; and the devil's knowledge attains to no 
more ; for things to come he knows not, only by con- 
jecture: for God alone can diſtinguiſh the times and 
moments, and to him nothing is paſt or to come, but 
all 1s preſent : Which being ſo, it is moſt certain, that 
this ape ſpeaks by inſtinct from the devil, and I won- 
der he hath not been accus'd to the inquiſition, and ex- 
amin'd, and that it hath not been preis'd out of him, 
to know by what vertue this ape propheſieth; for, cer- 
tainly, neither he, nor his ape are aſtrologers, nor know 
how: to caſt Ggwes, which they call judiciary, ſo much 
us d in Spain: for you have no paltry woman, nor page, 
nor cobler, that preſumes not to caſt a figure, as it it 
were one of the knaves at cards upon a table, falſify- 
ing that wondrous ſcience with their ignorant lying. 

I knew a gentlewoman, that ask d one of theſe fi- 
poo fingers, if a little foiſting-hound of hers ſhould 

ave any puppies, and if it had, how many, and of what 
colour the whelps ſhould be. To which, my cunning 
man, after he had caſt his figure, anſwer d: That the 
bitch ſhould have young, and bring forth three little 
helps, the one green, the other carnation, and the 
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third of a mix'd colour, with this proviſo, that ſhe 
ſhould take the dog between eleven and twelve of the 
clock at noon, or at night, which ſhould be on the 
monday. or the ſaturday ; and the ſucceſs was, that 
ſome two days after the bitch dy'd of a ſurfeit, and 
maſter figure-raiſer was reputed in the town a moſt 
perfect judiciary, as all, or the greateſt part of ſuch 
men are. For all that, ſaid Sancho, I would you would 
bid maſter Peter ask his ape, whether all were true that 
befel you in Monteſino's cave: for, I think, under cor- 
rection, all was cogging and lying, or at leaſt but 3 
dream. All might be, ſaid Don Quixote, yet I wil 
do as thou doſt adviſe me, tho? I have one ſcruple re- 
maining. | 

Whilſt they were thus communing, maſter Petey 
came to call Don Quixote, and to tell him that the 
motion was now up, if he would pleaſe to ſce it, which 
would give him content. ty | 

Don Quixote, told him his defire, and wiſh'd that 
his ape might tell him, if certain things that befel him 
in Monteſeno s cave, were true, or but dreams; for him- 
{elf was uncertain whether. Maſter Peter, without 
anſwering a word, fetcht his ape, and putting him be- 
fore Don Quixote and Sancho, ſaid, Look you, maſter 
ape, Sigmor Don Quixote would have you tell him, 
whether certain things that happen'd to him in Mante- 
fz0's cave were true or falle ? and, making the accu- 
ſtom'd ſign, the ape wipt upon his left ſhoulder, and 
ſceming to ſpeak to him in his ear, maſter Peter, ſtreight 
interpreted. The ape, Signior, ſays, that part of thot: 
things are falſe, and part of them true, and this is all 
he knows touching this demand; and now his vertu: 
is gone from him, and if you will know any more, 
you muſt expect till friday next, and then he will an- 
{wer you all you will ask, for his vertue will not 1c- 
turn till then. | 

Law ye there, quoth Sancho, did not I tell you tit 
I could not believe that all you {aid of Monteſino's cave, 
could hold currant ? The ſucceſs hereafter will deter- 
mine that, quoth Don ©:xoze, for time, the diſco- 
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Chap. 25. Do N QUIXOTE. 181 
verer of all things, brings every thing to the ſun's 
light, tho' it be hidden in the bolom of the earth: and 
now let this ſuffice, and let us ga ſee the motion; for, 
believe we ſhall have ſome ſtrange novelty. Some 
ſtrange one, quoth maſter Peter; this motion of mine 
hath a thouſand ſtrange ones: I tell you, Signior, it is one 
of the rareſt things to be ſeen in the world; operibas 
| credite e non verbis: and now to work, for it is 
late, and we. have much to do, ſay, and ſhew. 

Don Quixote, and Sancho obey'd, and went where 
the motion was ſet and open'd, all full of little wax 
lights, that made it moſt {ightly and glorious, Maſter 
Peter ſtreight clapp'd himſelf within it, who was he 
that was to manage the artificial puppets; and without 
ſtood his boy, to interpret and declare the myſteries of 
the motion; in his hand, he had a white wand, with 
which he pointed out the ſeveral ſhapes that came in 
and out. Thus all that were in the Vente, being plac'd,: 
and ſome ſtanding over againſt the motion, Don Quix- 
ote, Sancho, the Scholar and the Page, phac'd in the beſt: 
ſeats, * the trudge-man began to ſpeak what ſhall be 
heard or ſeen, by him that ſail hear or read the next 
chapter, | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
of the delightful paſſage of the puppet. play, and oth 


plea ant matters. 
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T TJ Ere Tyrians and Trojans were all ſilent, J mean, 
all the ſpectators of the motion had their ears 
hang d upon the inter preter's mouth, that ſhould declare 
the wonders; by and by there was a great found of ker- 
tle drums, and trumpets, and a volley of great ſhot wirh- 
in the motion, which, paſſing away briefly, the boy 
began to raiſe his voice, and to ſay: 
This true hiſtory, which is here repreſented to you, 
is taken word for word out of the French chronicles, 
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and the Spaviſh romants, which are in every body's 


mouth, and ſung by boys up and down the ſtreets. It 
treats of the liberty that Signior Don Gayferos gave to 
Meliſendra, his wite, that was impriſon'd by the Moors 
in Spain, in the city of Sanſuenna, which was then fo 
call'd, and now Saragoſa; and look you there, how 
Don Gayferos is playing at tables, according to the 
ſong ; | 


Now Don Gayferos at Tables doth play, 
Unmindful of Meliſendra away. 


And that perſonage that peeps out there with a crown 
on his head, and a ſcepter in his hand, is the emperor 
Charlemaine, the ſuppos'd father of the ſaid Meliſendra, 
who griev'd with the ſloth and neglect of his {on in 
law, comes to chide him: and mark with what vehe- 
mency and earneſtneſs he rates him, as if he meant to 
give him half a dozen cons with his ſcepter. Some 
authors there be that ſay, he did, and ſound ones too: 
and after he had told him many things concerning the 
danger of his reputation, if he did not free his ſpouſe, 


etwas {aid he told him, I have ſaid enough, look to it. 


Look ye Sir, again, how the emperor turns his back, 


and in what caſe he leaves Don Gayferos, who all en- 


rag'd, flings the tables and the table-men from him, 
Md haſtily calls for his armour, and borrows his cou- 
fin german Roldan's {word Durindana; who offers him 
his company in this difficult” enterprize. But the va- 
lorous enrag'd knight would not accept it, ſaying; That 
he is ſufficient to free his ſpouſe, tho' ſhe were put in 
the deep centre of the earth: and now he goes into arm 
himſelf for his journey. 

Now turn your eyes to yonder tower that appears, 
for you muſt ſuppoſe it is one of the towers of the 
caſtle of Saragoſa, which is now call'd the Aliaferia, 
and that lady that appears in the window, clad in a 
Mooriſh habit, is the peerleſs Meliſendra, that many a 
time looks towards France, thinking on Paris and her 
ſpouſe, the only comfortsin her impriſonment, * 
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alſo a ſtrange accident now that happens, perhaps never 
the like ſeen: ſee you not that Mcor that comes fair 
and ſoftly, with his finger in his mouth, behind Meli- 
ſendra ? look what a ſmack he gives her in the midſt 
of her lips, and how ſuddenly ſhe begins to ſpit, and 
to wipe them with her white ſmock ſleave, and how 
ſhe laments, and for very anguiſh deſpitouſly roots up 
her fair hairs, as if they were to blame for this wick- 
edneſs. Mark you alſo that grave Moor, that ſtands in 


that open gallery, it is Marſtlius king of Sanſuenna, 


who, when he ſaw the Moor's ſaucineſe, altho' he were 
a kinſman, and a great favourite of his, he command- 
ed him ſtreight to be apprehended, and to have two 
hundred ſtripes given him, and to be carry'd thorough 
the chief ſtreets in the city, with minſtrels before, and 
rods of juſtice behind ; and look ye how the ſentence 
is put in execution before the fault be ſcarce commit- 
ted; for your Moors uſe not, as we do, any legal pro- 
ceeding. Child, child, cry'd Don Quixote aloud, on 
with your ſtory in a direct line, and fall not into your 
crooks and your tranſverſals: for to verify a thing I 
tell you, there had need be a legal proceeding. Then 
maſter Peter too ſaid from within; Boy, fall not you 
to your flouriſhes, but do as that gentleman commands 
you, Which is the beſt courſe; ſing you your plain 
ſong, and meddle not with the treble, leſt the ſtrings 
break. I will, maſter, ſaid the boy, and proceeded, 
ing : 

Ie that you ſee there, quoth he, on horſeback, clad 
in a gaſcoin cloak, is Don Gayferos himſelf, to whom 
his wife, now reveng'd on the Moor for his boldneſs, 
ſhews herſelf from the battlements of the caſtie, takin 
him to be ſome paſſenger, with whom ſhe paſs'd 
the diſcourſe mentioned in the romant, that ſays: 


Friend, if toward France you go, 
Ak if Gayferos be there or no, &c. 


The reſt I omit, for all prolixity is irkſome, 'tis ſuf- 
ficient that you ſee there how Don Gayferos AO 
; Im- 
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himſelf, and by Meliſendra's jocund behaviour, we may 


imagine ſhe knows him, and the rather, becauſe now 


we ſee, ſhe lets herſelf down from a bay window, to 


ride away behind her good ſpoufe : but alas, unhappy 


creature, one of the skirts of her kirtle hath caught 
upon one of the iron bars of the window, and ſhe ho- 
vers in the air, without poſſibility of coming to the 
ground : but ſee how pitiful heaven relieves her in her 
greateſt neceſſity ! for Don Gayferos comes, and, with- 
out any care of her rich kirtle, lays hold of it, and for- 
cibly brings her down with him, and, at one hoiſt, 
ſets her aſtride upon his horſe's crupper, and commands 
her to ſit faſt, and claſp her arms about him, that 
ſhe fall not; for Meliſendra was not us'd to that kind 
of riding. Look you how the horſe, by his neigh- 
ing, ſhews that he is proud with the burden of his 
valiant maſter, and fair miſtreſs. Look how they tun 
their backs to the city, and merrily take their way 
toward Paris. Peace be with you, Oh peericfs 
couple of true lovers! fafely may you arrive at your 
delir'd country, without fortunes hindering your pro- 
ſperous voyage! may your friends and kindred {ce you 
enjoy the reſt of your ycars, as many as Neſ!or's, 
peaceably ! | 

Here maſter Peter cry'd out aloud again, ſa) ing, 
plainneſs, good boy, do not you ſoar o high, this 
affectation is ſcurvy. The interpreter anſwer'd nothing, 
but went on, ſaying, There wanted not ſome idie 
ſpectators, that pry into every thing, who ſaw tlie 
going down of Meliſendra, and gave Marſilius notice 
of it, who ſtreight commanded to ſound an alarm ; 
and now behold, how faſt the city even ſinks agen 
with the noiſe of bells, that ſound in the high tow- 
ers of the * Meſquits. 


There you are out, boy, ſaid Don Quixote, and ma- 
ſter Peter is very improper in his bells; for amonit 


Moors you have no bells, but kettle drums, and a kind 
of ſhalms, that be like our waits; ſo that your {ours!- 
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ing of bells in Sanſuenna, is a moſt idle foppery. Stand 
not upon trifles, Signior Don Quixote, ſaid maſter 
Peter, and fo ſtrictly upon every thing, for we ſhall 

not know how to pleaſe you. Have you not a thou- 

ſand comedies ordinarily repreſented, as full of incon- 

gruities and abſurdities, and yet they run their career 
happily, and are heard, not only with applauſe, but 
great admiration alſo? On boy, ſay on, and ſo I fill 
my purſe, let there be as many improprieties as moats 
in the ſun, You are in the right, quoth Don Q1xore; 
and the boy proceeded. 

Look what a company of gallant knights go out 
of the city in purſuit of the catholic lovers, how 
many trumpets found, how many ſhalms play, how 
| many drums and kettles make a noiſe; I fear me, they 
will overtake them, and bring them back both bound 
to the ſame horſe's tail, which would be a horrible 
ſpectacle. | | 
Don Dutxote, ſeeing and hearing ſuch a deal of 


— 


r 


mooriſin, and iuch a coil, he thought fit to ſuccour 


l thoſe that fled: fo ſtanding up, with a loud voice he 
cy'd out; I will never conſent while I live, that in 
my preſence, ſuch an outrage as this, be oficr'd to 
: ſo valiant, and ſo amorous a bold knight, as Don 
; Gayferos : ſtay, you baſe ſcoundrels, do not you fol- 
low or perſecute him: if you do, you mult firſt wages 
| war with me: ſo doing and ſpeaking, he unſheath'd 
his word, and at one frisk he got to the motion, 
; and, with an unſcen poſting fury, he began to rain 
; ſtrokes upon the puppetiſh-mooriim, overthrowing ſome, 


and beheading others, maiming this, and cutting in 
pieces that; and amongſt many other blows, he fetch'd 
one ſo down right, that had not Mr. Peter tumbl'd 
and ſquatted down, he had clipp'd his mazard as cabily, 
as if it had been made of march-pane. Mr. Peter 
yd out, ſaying, hold, Signior Don Quixote, hold, 
and know that theſe you hurl down, deſtroy, and kill. 
not real Moors, but ſhapes made of paſte-board : 
Look you, look you now, wretch that Jam, he ſpoils 
ah and undoes me. But, for all this, Don vote 
| i 
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ſtill multiply'd his flaſhes, doubling and redoubling his 
blows, as thick as hops. | 

And, in a word, id leſs then two Credo's, he caſt 
down the whole motion, all the tackling firſt cut to 
fitters, and all the puppets, king Marſilius was fore 
wounded, and the emperor Charlemame, his head and 
crown were parted in two places, the ſenate and audi- 
tors were all in a hurry, and the ape got up to the 
top of the houſe, and ſo aut of the window; the 
Shcolay was frighted, the page clean daſtard'd, and 
even Sancho himſelf was in a terrible perplexity, for, 
as he ſwore after the ſtorm was paſt, he never ſaw 
his maſter ſo outragious. | 
The general ruin of the motion thus perform'd, 
Don Quixote began to be ſomewhat pacify'd, end 
faid. now would I have all thoſe here at this inſtant 
before me, that believe not, how profitable knights 
errant are to the world; and had not I been now pre- 
ſent, what, 1 marvcl, would have become of Signior 
Don Gayferos, and the fair Meliſendra? I warrant, ere 
this, whoſe dogs would have overtaken, and ſhew'd 
them ſome foul play: when all is dene, long live 
knight-errantry, above all things living in the world, 

Long live it, on God's name, ſaid Mr. Peter, again, 
with a pitiful voice, and, may I die, ſince I live to 
be ſo unhappy, as to ſay with king * Don Rodvigo, 
yeſterday I was lord of all Spain, but to day, have 
not a battlement I can call mine: *tis not yet half an hour, 
ſcarce half a minute, that I was maſter of kings and 
emperors, had my ſtables, coffers, and bags full of 
horſes and treaſure; but now I am deſolate, dejected 2nd 
Poor, and to add more affliction, without my ape, that 
before I can catch him again, T am like to ſweat 
for it, and all through the unconſiderate furies of this 
Sir knight, who is ſaid to protect the fatherleſs, to 
rectify wrongs, and to do other charitable works; but 
to me only, this his generous intention hath been de- 
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fective, I thank God for it. In fine, it could be none 
but The knight of the ſerrowful countenance, that diſ- 
countenance d me and mine. Sancho grew compaſſi- 
onate, to hear maſter Peter's lamentation, and ſaid, 
Weep not, nor grieve, maſter Perer, for thou break'ſt 
my heart; and, Jet me tell thee, that my maſter, Don 
Quixote, is ſo ſcrupulous and catholical a Chriſtian, 
that if he fall into the reckoning, that he hath done 
thee any wrong, he knows how, and will ſatisfy it 
with much advantage. If, ſaid maſter Peter, Signior 
Don Quixote, would but pay we for ſome part of the 
pieces that he hath ſpoil'd, I ſhould be contented, and 
his worſhip might not be troubPd in conſcience : for 
he that ke. ps that, that is another man's, againſt the 
owner's will, and reſtcres it not, can hardly be ſav d. 
That's true, quoth Don Quixote, but hitherto, ma- 
ſer Peter, I know not whether I have detain'd ought 
ef yours. No, not! faid maſter Peter: why theſe 
poor relicks that lie upon the hard and barren earth, 
who ſcatter'd and annihilated them, but the invincible 
ferce of that powerful arm? and whoſe were thoſe 
bodies, but mine? and with whom did I maintain 
my ſelf, but with them? Well, I now, faid Don Quix- 
tte, verily believe, what I have done often, that the 
enchanters that perſecute me, do nothing but put ſhapes 
really, as they are before mine eyes, and by and by, 
truck and change them at their pleaſures. Verily, 
my maſters, you that here me, I tell you, all that here 
paſs d, ſeem'd to me to be really ſo, and that that 
Meliſendra was Meliſendra; Don Gayfero;, Don Gay- 
eros; and Marſilius, Marſilius; and Charlemaine, Char- 
lemaine : and this was it that ſtirr'd up mv choler; 
and to accompliſh my profeſſion of knight-errant, my 
meaning was to ſuccour thoſe that fled, and to 
this good purpoſe, I did all that you have ſeen, 
which, if it fell out unluckily, twas no fault of mine, 
but of my wicked perſecuters ; yet, for all this error, 
though it proceeded from no malice of mine, I my 
if, will condemn my {elf in the charge; let maſter 
Peter 
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Peter ſee what he will have for the ſpoil'd pieces, and 
I will pay it all in preſent currant coin of Caſtile, 
Maſter Peter made him a low leg, ſaying, I could 
expect no Jeſs from the unheard-of chriſtianity of the 
moſt valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, the true 
ſuccourer and bulwark of all thoſe that being in ned 
and neceſſity, or wandering vagabonds; and now [et 
the Venter and the grand Sancho be arvitrato:s, and 
price-ſetters, between your worſhip and me, and bt 
them ſay what every torn piece was worth. The 
Venter and Sancho both agreed: by and by Mr. Peter 
reach'd up Marſtlius king of Saragoſa, headleſs, and 
ſaid, you ſee how impoſtible it is for this prince to 
return to his firſt being, and therefore, ſaving your bet- 
ter judgments, I think fit to have for him, two ſhil- 
hngs and three pence. = 
On then, quoth Don Quixote. Then for this, quotn 
maſter Peter, that is parted from head to foot, taking 
the emperor Charlemaine up, I think two ſbil ing; 
ſeven pence half-penny, is little enough. Not ven 
little, quoth — Nor much, faid the Venter: but 
moderate the ha: gain, and let him have half a crown, 
Eet him have his full asking, ſaid Don Quixote, ter, 
for ſuch a miſhap as this, we'll never ſtand upon three 
half pence more or leſs, and make an end quick!y, 
maſter Peter, for it is near ſupper- time, and I have cer. 
tain ſuſpicions that I ſhall eat. For this puppet, fad 
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the fair Meliſendra, I ask, but in juſtice, fourteen 
pence half- penny. 1 
Nay, the devil's in it, ſaid Don Quixote, if Mei- 
ſendra be not now in France, or, upon the bordes, 
at leaſt, with her husband, for the horſe they rid on, 
to my ſeeming, rather flew then ran; and, thercioC 
ſell not me a cat for a coney, preſenting me bete 
Meliſendra noſe- leſs, when ſhe, if the time require , 
is wantonly ſolacing with her husband in France : God 
give each man his own, Mr. Peter, Jet us have ph 
? dealing; and ſo proceed. Maſter Peter, that fi, 
11 Don Quixote in a wrong vain, and that he return d 
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to his old them, thought yet, he ſhould not eſcape 
him, and ſo reply'd; indeed this ſhould not be Meliſeu- 
dea, now I think on't, but ſome one of the damſels, 
that ſery'd her, ſo that five pence for her will content 
me. 

Thus he went on, priſing of other torn puppets, 
which the arbitrating judges moderated to the ſatisfa- 
ion of both parties, and the whole prices of all were, 
twenty one ſhillings and eleven pence, which, when 
Sancho had disburs'd, maſter Peter demanded over and 
above twelve pence for his. labour, to look the ape. 
Give it him, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, not to catch 
his ape, * but a monkey, and, I would give five pound 
for a reward, to any body that would certainly tell 
me, that the lady Mellſenara and Don Gayferos, were 
ately ariv'd in France, amongſt their own people. 

None can better tell then my ape, ſaid maſter Peter, 
though the devil himſelf will ſcarce catch him; yet I 
jmagine, making much of him, and hunger, will force 
him to ſeek me to night, and by morning we ſhall 
come together, Well, to conclude, the ſtorm of the 
motion paſs'd, and all ſupp'd merrily, and, like good 
fellows, at Don Duixore's charge; who was liberal 
m extremity. Before day, the fellow with the lances 
and halbards was gone, and {ſomewhat after, the Scho- 
lar and the page came, to take leave of Don Quixote, 
the one, to return homeward, and the other, to pro- 
ſecute his iu ended voyage, and, for a relief, Don Quix- 
ite gave him fax ſhillings. 

Maſter Peter, would have no more to do with him, 
for he knew him too well. So he got up before the 
lun, and gathering the relicks of the motion together, 
and his ape, he betook him to his adventures. The 
Venter that knew not Don Quixote, wonder'd as 
much at his liberality, as his madneſs. To conclude, 
Sancho paid him honeſtly, by his maſter's order, and 
king leave, about eight of the clock, they left the 
heute, and went on their way, where we mult leave 
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them; for ſo ir is fit, that we may come to other 
matters, pertaining to the true declaration of this fi- ſou 


mous hiſtory. nie 
| hin 
CHAP, XXVII. get 

Who maſter Peter, and his ape were, with the ill ſuc his 
 Ceſs that Don Quixote had in the adventure of the * 
braying, which he ended not ſo well, as he would, or fell 
thought for. chr. 

| | (try 

ID Hamet, the chronicler of this famous hi- U?* 
ſtory, begins this chapter, with theſe words: lo, 

I ſwear like a catholic chriſtian. To which, the tran- 1 
ſlator ſays, that Cid is {wearing like a catholic chri- wit 
ſtian, he being a Moor, as undoubtedly he was, was Wl near 
no othrewiſe to be underſtood, than that, as the WW bad 
catholic chriſtian, when he ſwears, doth or ought to bear: 
ſwear truth, ſo did he, as if he had ſworn like a ca. ſhey 
tholic chriſtian, in what he meant to write of Don othe 
Quixote, eſpecially in recounting who Mr. Peter and tam 
the propheſying ape were; that made all the country T 
aſtoniſh'd at his foretelling things. He fays then, tha I of l 
he, who has read the former part of this hiſtory, wil to tf 
have well remembred that — Gines de Paſſa monte, om. 
whom Don Quixote, amongſt other gally-ſlaves, freed I ſtion 
in Sierra Morena, a benefit for Which afterwards he chea 
had ſmall thanks, and worſe pay ment, from that wick: dase! 
ed and ungrateful rout. ces, 
This Gines de Paſſamente, whom Don Quixote cl. who, 
led Gineſillo de Parapilla, was he that ſtole Sans they 
dapple; which, becauſe, neither the manner nor the ſigns 
time were put in the firſt part, made many attribute this, 
the fault of the impreſſion, to the author's weakre!s heard 
of memory. But true it is, that Gines ſtole him, 3 and al 
Sancho ſlept upon his back, uſing the fame trick and e w. 
device of Brunelo's, when, as Sacripante being ufon ſw ers 
the ſiege of Albracha, he ſtole his horſe from under body 
his legs; and, after Sancho recover'd him again, 4 * 
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This Gines, fearful of being found by the juſtices that 
fought after him, to puniſh him for his infinite villa- 
nies and faults, that were ſo many and ſo great, that 
himſelf made a great volume of them, determin'd to 
get him into the kingdom of Aragon, and fo covering 
his left eye, to apply himſelf to the office of a puppet- 
man; for this and juggling he was excellent at. It 
fell out ſo, that he bought his ape of certain captive 
chriſtians that came out of Barbary, whom he had in- 
liructed, that upon making a certain ſign, he ſhould leap 
upon his ſhoulder, and ſhould mumble, or ſeem to do 
ſo, at leaſt, ſomething in his ear. 

This done, before he would enter into any town 
with his motion or ape, he informed himſelf in the 
neareſt town, or where he beſt could, what particulars 
had happened in ſuch a place, or to ſuch perſons; and 
bearing all well in mind, the firſt thing he did, was to 
ſhew his motion, which was ſometimes of one ſtory, 
otherwhiles of another: but all merry, delightfu}, and 
familiarly known. 

The fight being finiſh'd, he propounded the rarities 
of his ape, telling the people, that he could declare un- 
to them, all things paſt and preſent ; but, in things to 
come, he had no skill. For an anſwer to each que- 
ſtion, he demanded a ſhilling ; but, to ſome, he did it 
cheaper, according as he perceiv'd the demanders in 
caſe to pay him; and, ſometimes he came to ſuch pla- 
ces, 48 * knew what had happen'd to the inhabitants, 
who, although they would demand nothing, becauſe 
they would not pay him; yet, he would ſtraight make 
ſigns to the ape, and tell them, the beaſt had told him 
this, or that, which fell out juſt by what he had before 
heard ; and, with this, he got an unſpeakable name, 
and all men flocked about him ; and, at other times, as 
he was very cunning, he would reply ſo, that the an- 
iwers fell out very fit to the queſtions : and, ſince no 
body went about to {ift, or to preſs him, how his a 
did propheſy, he gull'd every one, and fill'd his pouch. 

As ſoon as ever he came into the Vente, he knew 
Don Quixote and Sancho, and all that were there: but 

it 
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it had coſt him dear, if Don Quixote had let his hand br 
fall ſomewhat lower, when he cut off king Marſilinss al 
head, and deſtroy'd all his chivalry, as was related in M ju 
the antecedent chapter. And this is all that may te MW bo 
{aid of maſter Peter and his Ape. of 
And, returning to Don Quixote de la Mancha, I ſay. | 
that after he was gone out of the Vente, he determin'd 
firſt of all to ſee the banks of the river Heber, and al 
round about, before he went to the city of Saragoj, 
4ince between that and the juſts there, he had time 
enough for all. Hereupon he went on his way, which 
he paſs'd two days without lighting on any thing worth 
writing, til! the third day, going up a ridge-way, he heard 
a ſound of drums, trumpets and guns; at firſt, he 
thought ſome regiment of ſoldiers pais'd by that way 
ſo, to fee them, he ſpurr'd Rozinante, and got up the 
ridge, and when he was at the top, he ſaw, as he gueſs d, 
at the foot of it, near upon two hundred men, arm'd 
with different ſorts of arms, to wit, ſpears, croſs- bovrs, 
partizans, halbards, and pikes, and ſome guns, and many 
targets. He came down from the high ground, and 
drew near to the ſquadron, inſomuch that he might di- 
ſtinctly perceive their banners, judged of their colours, 
and noted their impreſſes, and eſpecially one, which was 
on a ſtandard or ſhred of white ſattin, where was live- 
ly painted a little aſs, like one of your Sardinian alles, 
his head lifted up, his mouth open, and his tongue out, 
in act and poſture, juſt as he were b:aying ; about him 
were theſe two verſes written in fair letters; 


'Twas net for nought, that day, 
The one and tother judge did bray : 


By this device Don Quixote collected, that thoſe peo- 

ple belong'd to the braying town, and 0 he told 9%. 
cho, declaring likewiſe what was written in the ſtan— 
dard; he told him alſo, that he that told them the ſto- 
ry, was in the wrong, to ſay they were two alcerme! 
that bray d: for by the verſes of the ſtandard, they well 


two judges, To which Sancho aniwer'd, Sir, tha 
breaks 
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breaks no {cuwe; for, it may very well be, that the 
aldermen, that then bray d, might come in time to be 
judges of the town, ſo they may have been call'd by 


both titles. Howlſoever, 'tis not material to the truth 


of the ſtory, whether the brayers were aldermen, or 


judges, one for another, be they who they would, and 


a judge is even as likely to bray as an alderman. 


To conclude, they perceiv d and knew, that thetown 
that was mock'd, went out to skirmiſh with another 


that had too much abus'd them, and more than was 
fitting for good neighbours, Don Quiæote went to- 
wards them, to Sancho's no {mall grief, Who was no 
friend to thoſe enterprizes. Thoſe of the ſquadron 


hemm'd him in, taking him to be ſome one of their ſide. 
Don Quiæote lifting up his vizor, with a picafant coun- 


tenance and courage, came towards the ſtandard of the 
als, and there all the chiefeſt of the army gather'd about 
him to behold him, falling into the ſame admiration, 
as all elſe did the firſt time they had ſeen him. Don 
Quixote that law them attentively look on him, and 
no man offering to ſpeak to him, or ask him ought, 
taking hold on their filence, and breaking his own, he 
rais'd his voice, and ſaid- | | Ba 
Honeſt friends, I deſire you with all earneſt neſs, that 
you interrupt not the diſcourſe that I ſhall mike to 
you, till you ſhall ſee that J either diſtaſte or weary 
you; which, if it be ſo, at the leaſt ſign you ſhall make, 
I will ſeal up my lips, and clap a gag on: my tongue. 
All of them bad him ſpeak what he would, for they 
would hear him willingly. | 3 2 
Don Quixote, having this licence, went on, ſaying, 
I, my friends, am a knight-errant, whoſe exerciſe is 


arms, whole profeſſion, to favour thoſe that need fa- 


your, and to help the diſtreſs d. I have long known 
of your misfortune, and the cauſe that every while 
moves you to take arms to be reveng'd on your ene- 
mes. And having not only once, but many times pon- 
der d your buſineſs in my underſtanding, I find, accord- 
ing to the laws of duel, that you are deceiv'd to think 
yourſelves affronted; for, no particular perſon..cin af- 
Vor, 2H 2 K front 
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front a whole town, except it be in defying them for 
traitors in general, becauſe he knows not who in par- 
ticular committed the treaſon, for which he defy'd all 


the town. 


We have an example of this in Don Diego Ordonnex 


de Lara, who defy'd the whole town of Zamora, be- 


cauſe he was ignorant, that only Vellido de Olfos com- 
mitted the treaſon in killing his king; ſo he defy'd 


them all, and the revenge and an{wer concern'd them 


all: tho' howſoever Don Diego was ſomewhat too ha- 


Ry and too forward; for it was needleſs for him to 


have defy'd the dead, or the waters, or the corn, or the 
children unborn, with many other trifles there menti- 
ond: but let it go, for when choler overflows, the 
tongue hath neither father, governour, or guide that 


may correct it. This being ſo then, that one particu- 


lar per ſon cannot affront a kingdom, province, city, 
commonwealth, or town only, it is manifeſt, that the 


revenge of defiance for ſuch as affront is needleſs, ſince 


it is none; for it were a goodly matter ſure, that thoſe 
of the town of Reloxa ſhould every foot go out to kill 
thoſe that abuſe them ſo : or, that your * Caxoteros, 
Verengeneros, Vallenatos, Xanoueros, or others of theſe 
kinds of nick-names, that are common in every boy's 
mouth, and the ordinary ſort of people: *twere very 
good, I ſay, that all theſe famous towns ſhould be a- 
ſham'd, and take revenge, and run with their {words 
continually drawn like fack-butts, for every {lender 

arrel. No, no, God forbid : men of wiſdom, and 
well-govern'd commonwealths, ought to take arms 


for four things, and ſo to endanger their perſons, lives 


and eſtates. Firſt, to defend the catholic faith. Se- 


condly. their lives, which is according to divine and 


natural law, Thirdly, to defend their honour, family, 
and eſtates. Fourthly, to ſerve their prince in a lawtul 
war; and, if we will, we may add a fifth, that may 
ſerve for a ſecond, to defend their country. To theic 
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five capital cauſes, may be join'd many others, juſt and 
z1eaſonable, that may oblige men to take arms: but to 
take them for trifles, and things that are rather fit for 
laughter and paſtime than for any aitront, it ſeems that 
he, who takes them, wants his judgment; Beſides, to 
take an unjuſt revenge, indecd nothing can be juſt by 
way of revenge, is directly againſt God's law which 
we profeſs, in which we are commanded to do well 
to our enemies, and good to thoſe that hate us; a com- 
mandment, that tho' it ſeem difficult to fulfil, yet it is 
not only to thoſe that know leſs of God than the world, 
and more of the fleſh than the ſpirit; for Jeſus Chriſt, 
true God and man, who never ly'd, neither could, nor 
can, being our law-giver, ſaid that his yoak was ſweet, 
and his burden light: ſo he would command us nothing 
that ſhould be unpoſſible for us to fulfil, So that, my 
maſters, you are ty'd both by laws divine and humane 
to be pacify'd. 

The devil take me, thought Sancho to himſe If at this 
inſtant, if this maſter of mine be not a divine, or, if 
not, as like one as one egg is to another, | 

Don Quixote took breath a while, and ſeeing them 
ſtill attentive, had proceeded in his diſcourſe, but that 


Sancho's conceitedneſs came betwixt him and home, 


who, ſeeing his maſter pauſe, took his turn, faying : 
My maſter Don Quixote de la Mancha, ſometimes 
calld, The knight of the ſorrowful countenance, and now 
The knight of the lions, is a very judicious gentleman, 
ipeaks Latin, and his Mother-tongue, as well as a batche- 
lor of arts, and in all, he handleth or adviſeth, proceeds 
like a-man of arms, and hath all the laws and ſtatutes 
of that you call Duel, ad unguem : therefore there is no 


more to be done, but to govern your ſelves according 


to his direction, and let me bear the blame if you do 
amiſs. Beſides, as you are now told, tis a folly to be 
aſham'd to hear one bray; for, I remember when TI 
was a boy, I cog!] have bray'd at any time J liſted, 
without any bodygs hinderance, which I did ſo truly 
and cunningly, that, when I bray'd, all the aſſes in the 
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to be the ſon of honeſt parents, and tho?, for this rare 
quality, I was envy'd by more than four of the proud- 
eſt of my pariſh, I car'd not two ſtraws: and that you 
may know I fay true, do but ſtay and hearken, for 
this ſcience is like ſwimming, once known, never for- 

otten, ſo, clapping his hand to his noſe, he began to 

ray ſo ſtrongly, that the vallies near hand reſounded 


again. But one of them that ſtood neareſt him, think- 


ing he had flouted them, lifted up a good bat he had in 


his hand, and gave him ſuch a blow, that he tumbled 
him to the ground, 


Don Quixote, that ſaw Sancho ſo evil entreated, (et 
upon him that did it, with his lance in his hand; but 


there came ſo many betwixt them, that it was not 


poſlible for him to be reveng'd : rather ſeeing a cloud 
of ſtones comming towards himfelf, and that a thou- 
ſand bent croſs-bows began to threaten him, and no 
leſs quantity of guns; turning Rozinante's reins, as faſt 
as he could Ballap, he got from among them, recom- 
mending himſelf heartily to God, to free him from 
that danger, and fearing every foot, leſt ſome bullet 
ſhould enter him behind, and come out at his breaſt: 
ſo he ſtill went fetching his breath, to ſee if it fail'd 
him But they of the ſquadron were fatisfy'd when 
they ſaw him fly, and ſo ſhot not at him. Sancho, they 
ſet upon his aſs, ſcarce yet come to himſelf,” and let 
him go after his maſter, not that he could tell how to 
guide him: but dapple follow'd Rozinante's ſteps, with- 
out whom he was no body. 

Don Quixote being now a pretty way off, look'd 
back, and ſaw that Sancho was comming, and mark'd 
that no body follow'd him. Thoſe of the ſquadron 
were there till dark night, and becauſe their enemies 


came not to battle with them, they return d home to 


their town, full of mirth and jollitry : and if they had 


| known the antient cuſtom of the Grecians, they would 


have rais'd a trophy in that place. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. . 


Of things that Benengeli relates, which he that reads 


ſhall know, if he read them with attention. 


T Hen the valiant man turns his back, the advan- 
tage over him is manifeſt, and it is the part of 
wiſe men to relerve themſelves to better occaſions. 
This truth was verity'd in Don Quixote, who giving 
way to the fury of the people, and to the ill intentions 
of that angry ſquadron, took his heels, and without 
remembring Sancho, or the danger he had left him in, 
got him ſelf ſo far as he might {cem to be ſafe. San- 
cho follow'd, laid athwart upon his aſs, as hath been 
ſaid. At laſt he overtook him, being now come to 
himſelf, and coming near, he fell off his dapple at Ro- 
zinante's feet, all forrowful, bruis d and beaten. Don 
Quixote alighted to ſearch his wounds, but finding him 
whole from top to toe, very angrily he ſaul, You muſt 
bray with a plague to yqu, and where have you found 
that *tis good naming the halter in the hang d man's 
houſe? to your braying muſic, what counterpoint 
could you expect but bat-blows? And, Sancho, you 
may give God thanks, that ſince they bleſs'd you with 
a cudgel, uy had not Mide the Per ſignum crucis on 
you with a {cimitar. 3 
I know not what to anſwer, quoth Sancho, for me- 
thinks I ſpeak at my back, pray let's be gone from 
hence, and I'll no more braying : yet I cannot but ſay, 
that your knights-errant can fly, and leave their faith; 
ful ſquires to be bruis'd like privet by their enemies. 
To retire, is not to fly, ſaid Don Quixote, for know, 
Sancho, that valour that is not founded upon the baſis 
of wiſdom, is ſtil'd temerity, and the raſh man's acti- 
ons are rather attcibuted to good fortune, than courage. 
So that I confeſs I retir'd, but fled not, and in this 
have imitated many valiant men, that have reſerv'd 
themſelves for better times; and hiſtories are full of 
theſe, which becauſe now they would be tedious to 
Sie + os me, 
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me, and unprofitable to thee, I relate them not at pre- 
lent. 

By this time Sancho, with Don Quixote's help, got 
to horſe, and Don Quixote mounted Rozmante, and by 
little and little, they had gotten into a little elm-grove, 
ſome quarter of a league off: now and then Sancho 
would fetch a moſt deep hey, ho, and dolorous fighs. 
And Don Quixote demanding the reafon of his pitiful 
complaints, he ſaid, That from the point of his back. 
bone. to the top of his crown, he was ſo ſore, that he 
knew not what todo The cauſe of that pain undoubt- 
edly, quoth Don " mag is, that as the cudgel, with 
which they bang'd thee, was long and ſlender, it light- 
ed upon thoſe parts of thy back all along. that gricce 
thee; and if it had been thicker, it had griev'd thce 
more. Truly, quoth Sancho, you have reſolv'd me of 
a great doubt, and in moſt delicate terms declar'd it to 
me. Bcdy of me, was the cauſe of my grief io con- 
ceal d, that you muſt needs tell me that all of me was 
fore where the cudgel lighted? If my ancles did pain 
me, I warrant, you would riddle the cauſe of it; but 
tis poor ridling to tel} that my bruiſing grieves me. 
Faith, i'faith, maſter mine, other men's ills are {17% - 
ly regarded, and every day I difcover land, and {ec how 
Httle I can expect from your ſervice; for, if at this 
time you ſuffer'd me to be dry-beaten, we fhall come 
a hundred and a hundred times to the blanket-toſſing 
you wrote of, and other childiſh tricks, which, it they 
now lighted on my ſhoulders, they will after come out 
M mine eyes, It were a preat deal better for me, but 
that I am a beaſt, and fav do ought well while I 


live. It were a great deal better, I ſay again, for me 
to get me home to my wife and children, to main- 
tain and bring them up with that little God hath given 
me, and not to follow you up and down thele by- 
ways, drinking ill, and cating worſe. And for your 
bed, good honeſt _ even count me out ſeven toot 


of good earth; and if you will have any more, take as 
many more; for, you may feed at pleaſure, ſtretch your- 
ſelf at your eaſe, I would the firſt that made * 

knight- 
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* knight-errantry were burn d, or beaten to powder, or, 


at leaſt, he that firſt would be ſquire to ſuch fools, as 
all your knights-errant in former times have been, of 
the preſent, I tay nothing; tor your felt being one, I 


reſpect them, and becauſe I know that you know an 


ace more than the devil in all you {peak or think. 

I durſt venter a good wager with thee, Sancho, quoth 
Don Quixote, that now thou talk'ſt, and no body con- 
trouls thee, thou feel'ſt no pain in all thy body: talk 
on, child mine, all that is in thy mind, or comes to 
thy mouth, for ſo thou be'tt uot griev'd, 1 will be 


pleas d with the diſtaſte that thy impertinencies might 


give me. And if you deſire ſo much to be at home 
with your wife and children. God fo bid T ſhould gain- 
ſay it: you have money of mine, and ſec how long 
tis ſince our third ſally from home, and how much is 
due to you for every month, and pay yourſelf. 
When I terv'd, quoth Sancho, Tome Carraſco, father 
to the batchelor Carraſto, whom you know well; k 
had two ducats a month, beſides my victuals: of you 
I know not how much I ſhall have, tho' J am ſure it 
is a greater toil to be a ſquire to a knight errant, than 
to ſerve a rich husbandman; for, indeed, we that ſerve 
husbandmen, tho? we labour never ſo much in the day- 
time, if the worſt come to the worſt, at night we ſup 
with the pottage-pot, and lie in a bed, Which I haye 
not done ever ſince I ſerv'd you, except it were that 
ſort time we were at Don Diego de Meranda's houſe, 
and after, when I had the cheer of the skimmings of 
Camacho's pots, and when I cat and drank, and flept at 
Baſilius's houſe; all the reſt hath been upon the cold 
ground, to the open air, and ſubject, as you would 
lay, to the inclemencies of the heavens, only living up- 
on bits of checſe, and ſcraps of bread, and drinking 
water, ſometimes of brooks, ſometimes of ſprings, 
which we mct withal Þy the ways we went. 

I confeſs, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, that all thou 
iay'ſt may be true; how much more think'ſt thou 
ſhould I give tliee, than Tome Carraſce ? | 
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You ſhall pleaſe me, quoth Sancho, with twelve | Jn 
pence more a month, and that concerning my wages i 
for my ſervice; but touching your word and promiſe 1 
you — me, that ] ſhould have the government of [5 
an iſland, it were fit you added the t'other three ſhill- M * 


ings. which in all make up fifteen, 

It is very well, ſaid Don Quixote, and, according to 
the wages that you have allotted unto yourſelf, it is 
now twenty five days fince our laſt fally ; reckon, Sax. 
cho, ſo much for ſo much, and ſce how much is due 
to you, and pay yourſelf, as I have bidden you. 

Body of me, ſaid Sancho, you are clean out of the 
reckoning ; for, touching the promiſe of governing tie 
iſland, you muſt reckon from the time you promis'e, 
till this preſent, Why, how leng is it, quoth he, ſince 
I promis'd it? If I be not forgetful, faid Sancho, it is 
now ſome twenty ycars, wanting two or three days. 
Don Quixote gave himſelf a good clap on the fore- 
head, and began to laugh heartily, ſaying, Why, my be- 
ing about Sierra Morena, and our whole travels were 
in leſs than two months; and do'ſt thou ſay it was 
twenty years ſince I promis'd thee the iſland? I am 
now of opinion, that thou wouldſt have ail the money. 
thou haſt of mine, conſum'd in payirg thee wages 
which if it be ſo, and that thou art ſo minded, from 
hence forward take it, much good may it do thee; for, 
ſo I may not be troubled with ſuch a ſquire, I ſhall be 
glad to be poor, and without a farthing. But tell me, 
thou prevaricator of the ſquirely laws of knfght-erran- 
try, where haſt thou ever ſeen or read of any ſquire, be- 
longing to knight-errant, that hath capitulated with 
his maſter, to give him thus much or ſo much? Launch, 
launch, theu baſe, lewd fellow, thou hobgoblin, launch: 
I fay, into the Mare magnum of their hiſtories; and, 
if thou find that any ſquire has ſaid, or ſo much as 
imagin'd, what thou haſt ſaid, I will give thee leave to 
biand my foreh:2d, and to boot, to ſeal me with * 
four tucks in the mouth: Turn thy reins, or thine 
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aſs's halter, and get thee to thy houſe, for thou ſhale 
not go a ſtep further with me. Ohill-given bread, and 
ill plac'd promiſes! Oh man, more beaſt than man! now 
| wh I thought to have put thee into a fortune, and ſuch 
a one, that, in ſpite of thy wife, thou ſhouldit have 
been ſtil'd My Lord, thou leav'ſt me: Now do'ſt thou 
go, when I had a purpoſe to have made thee lord of 
the beſt iſland in the world: well, well, as thou thy 
' ſelf haſt ſaid many times, The honey is not for th: 
aſs's mouth; an aſs thou art, an aſs thou wilt be, and 
an aſs thou ſhalt die, and till then wilt thou remain ſo, 
before thou fall'ſt into the reckoning that thou art a 
| beaſt, | 
Sancho beheld Don Quixote earneſtly, all the while 
he thus rated him, and was ſo mov'd, that the tears 
| ſtood in his eyes, and, with a dolorous low voice, he 
ſaid, Maſter mine, I confeſs that, to be altogether an 
' aſs, I want nothing but a tail: if you will put one on 
me, I will be contented, and will ſerve you like an ats 
all days of my life. Pardon me, Sir, and pity my 
youth, and conſider my folly; for, if I ſpeak much, it 
proceeds rather out of ſimplicity than knavery, VH 
errs and mends, to God himſelf commends. 
l would be ſorry, little Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 
but that thou ſhould'ſt mingle ſome by · pretty proverb 
m thy dialogue. Well, I'li pardon thee for this once, 
upon condition hereafter thou mend, and ſhew not thy 
elt fo covetous, but that thou rouze up thy ſpirits, and 
encourage thy felt with hope of the accompliſhment of 
my promiſe; For better late than not at all. Sancho 
eniwer'd him, He would; tho' it were to make a ver- 
tue of neceliity. | 
 Hereupon they put into the elm-grove, and Don 
Quixote got to the foot of an elm, and Sancho to the 
5 of a beech; for theſe kind of trees, and ſuch like, 
ave always feet, but no hands. Sancho had an ill night 
on it; for, his bat -· blow made him more ſeuſible in 
the cold. Don Quixote fell into his uſual imaginati- 
dus, yet, they both ſlept, and by day - pcep they were 
pn their Way, ſearching after the famous banks of He- 
; | * ber, 
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cer, where they happen'd upon what ſhall be told in 
the enſuing chapter. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of the famous adventure of the enchanted bark, 


ON Quixote and Sancho, by their computation, 
1 / two days after they were out of the elm-grove, 
came to the river Heber, whoſe light was very de- 
©. gry to Don Quixote; for firſt, he contemplat- 
ed on the amenity of thoſe banks, the clearneſs of 
the water, the gentle current, and the abundancy of 
the liquid cryſtal, whole pleaſing ſight brought a thou- 
{an1 amorous thoughts into his head, eſpecially he 
tell to think, what he had ſeen in Monteſino's cave: 
tor though maſter Perer's ape had told him, that part 
of it was true, and part falſe, he ieand more to the 
truth, than to the other, contrary to Sancho, who 
held all, as falſe as falſnood itſelf. 

As they were thus going on, Don Quixote might 
fee a little boat, without oars, or any other kind of 
tackling, which was ty'd by the brink of the river, 
to a tree's ſtump on the bank. Don Quixote look d 
round about him, but could ſce no body; ſo, with- 
out more ado, he alighted from Rozinanre, and com- 
manded Sancho to do the like from dapple, and th.t 
he ſhould tie both the beaſts very well, to the root 
of an elm or willow there. co demanded of him, 
the cauſe of that ſudden lighting, and of that tying? 
Lon Quixote made anſwer, Know, Sancho, that this 
boat thou ſeeſt directly, for it can be notbing elſe, 
calls me, and invites me to go and enter inte it, to 
give aid to ſome knight, or other perſonage of rank 
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intermingled, that when any knight is in ſome dan- 
ger, that he cannot be freed from it, but by the hard 
of {ome other knight, although the one be diftant from 
the other two or three thouſand leagues, or more, they 


either {natch him into. a cloud, or provide him a bo 
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to enter in, and, in the twinkling of an eye, either 
carry him thorough the air, or thorough the ſea, as 
they liſt, and where his aſſiſtance is needful; ſo that, 
Sancho, this boat is put here, to the ſame effect, and 
this is as clear as day, and, before we go, tie dapple 
and Rox inante together, and let's on, in God's name: 
for I will not fail to imbark my ſelf, though bare- 
foot friars ſhould intreat me. 

Well, ſeeing tis ſo, ſaid Sancho, and that you will 
every foot run into theſe, I know not what. I ſhail 
call; them, fopperies, there's no way but to obey, and 
lay down the neck, according to the proverb; Do as 
thy maſter commands thee, and {it down at table with 
him: but for all that, for diſcharge of my conſcience, 
ler me tell you, that, methinks, that is no enchant- 
ed boat, but one that belongs to ſome fiſhermen of 
the river; for here the belt Saboga's in the world are 
taken. | 

This he ſpoke, whilſt he was tying his beaſts, leav + 
ing them to the protection and defence of enchant- 
ers, which gricv'd him to the foul. Don Ourxote 


bid him he ſhould not be troubl d for the leaving thoſe 


beaſts; for he that ſhould carry them thorough ſucl: 
zonginque ways and regions, Would allo look to the 
other. I underſtand not your longinque, quoth Sachs, 
neither have I heard ſuch a word in all the days of 
my lite. Longinque, faid Don Quixote, that is, far, 
remote: and no marvel, thou unde: ſtand'ſt not that 
word, for thou art not bound to the underitanding 
of Latm, though you have tome that preſlume to 
know when they are ignorant. Now they are bound, 

{aid Sancho, what ſhall we do next? 
What! faid Don ©zuixore, bleſs ourſelves, and 
weigh anchor, I mean, jet us imbark ourlelves, and, 
cut the rope, by whici: this boat is ty'd: 1o leaping 
into it, and Sancho folowing, he cut the cord, and 
the boat fair and foftly fe! off from the bank; and 
when Sancho faw himjei: about a two rods length, 
within the river, he begin to tremble, fearing his 
perdition: but nothing ſo much troubled lym, as to 
* | Hear 
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hear dapple bray, and to fre that Rozinante ſtruggl'd Sy 
to unlooſe himſelf: and he told his maſter, Dapple brays th 
and condoles for our abſence, Rozinante ſtrives to be th 
at liberty, to throw. himſelf after us. O moſt dear pa 
friends, remain you there in ſafety, and may the mad- Ip 
neſs that fevers us from you, converted into repent- th 
ance, bring us back to your preſence: and with that, v 
he began to weep ſo bitterly, that Don Quixote, all pi 
moody and choleric, began to cry out; What makes an 
thee fear, thou cowardly imp? what cry'ſt thou for, fir 
thou heart of curds? who perſecutes thee? who beats 
thee, thou ſoul of a milk-ſop? or what want'ſt thou 'Y 
in the midſt of all abundance? art thou happily to go ne 
bare foot over the KRiphæan mountains? rather upon th 
a ſeat like an arch- duke, thorough the calm current fo 
of this delightful] river; from whence we fall very w 
quickly paſs into the main fea: but hitherto, we have * 
gone and ſaiꝭd ſome ſeven or eight hundred leagues, th 
and, if I had an Aſtrolabe here, to take the height 
of the pole, I could tell thee how far we have gone, fo 
though, either my knowledge is ſmall, or we have P. 
now, or ſtall quickly paſs, the Equinoctial line, which & 
divides and cuts the two contrapos'd poles in equal th 
diſtance, if 
And, when you come to this line you ſpeak of, m 
how far ſha]l we have gone ? A great way, anſwer'd fi 
Don Quixote, for of three hundred and ſixty degrees, % 
which the whole globe containeth of land and water, as 
according to Prolomy's computation, - who was the th 
greateſt coimographer known, we ſhall have gone the ſr 
half, when we come to the line J have told you ot. 
Verily, quoth Sancho, you have brought me a pretty ri 
witneſs, to confirm your ſaying, * To-io-my and com- li 
tation, and I know not whit. Don ®©xixoze laugh'd 
ar Sancho's interpretation he had given to the name, pl 
and to the computation and account of the coſmogra- D 
pher Prolomeus, and ſaid to him; You ſhall underſtand, fo 
| | | h 
* Miſtakes of the words, Ptolomeo and Computo, for ci 
eit is in the Spaniſn 1 


* 
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Sancho, that when the Spaniards, and thoſe that embark 
themſelves at Cadiz, to go to the Eaſt Indies, one of 
the greateſt ſigns they have, to know whether they have 
paſs d the Equinoctial, is, that all men that are in the 
ſhip, their lice die upon them, and not one remains with 
them, nor in the veſſel, though they would give their 
weight in gold for him: ſo that, Sancho, thou mayſt 
put thy hand to thy thigh, and, if thou meet'ſt with 
any live thing, we ſhall be out of doubt; it thou 
find'ſt nothing, then we have paſs'd the line. 

I cannot believe any of this, quoth Sancho, bet yet 
I will do what you will have me, though I know no 
neceſſity for theſe trials; fince I ſee with theſe eyes, 
that we have not gone five rods length from the bank, 
for there Rozinante and dapple are, in the ſame places 
where we left them, and, looking well upon the 
matter, as J now do, I ſwear by me, that we net- 
, ther move, nor go faſter than an ane. 
d Make the trial that I bid you, and care for no other; 
5 for thou know it not, what Colums are, what Lines, 
: Paralels, Zodiacks, Clipticks, Poles, Solſtices, Æquino- 
tals, Planets, Signs, Points, and Meaſures, of which 
| the Celeſtial and Terreſtrial Spheres are compos'd: for, 
if thou know'ſt all theſe, or any part of them, thou 


* 


moms o © 


1 


„/ r.. 


5 might'ſt plainly ſee what Paralels we have cut, what 
ſizus we have ſeen, and what images we have left 
3 behind, and are leaving now. And let me wiſh thee 
again, that thou ſearch and feel thy ſelf; tor I do not 


think, but that thou art as clean as a ſheet of white, 
{mooth paper. 20 9 
Sancho began to feel, and. coming ſoftly and War 
rily with his hand to the left ſide of his neck, he 
lifted up his head, and ſaid to his maſter, Either your 
experience is falſe, or elſe we are not come near the 
ö place you ſpeak of, by many leagues. Why, quoth 
8 Don Quixote, halt thou met with ſomething? I, with 
; fomie things, {aid he, and ſhaking his fingers, he waſh'd 
his whole hand in the river; by which, and 'in the 
current, the boat ſoftly {lid along, without being 
mov'd by any {ſecret influence, or hidden n 
| | ut 
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but the very courſe itfelf of the water, as yet ſoft 
and eaſy. | 

By this, they diſcover'd two great water-mills in 
the midſt of the river: and Don Quixote, as ſoon as 
he ſaw them, cry'd aloud to Sancho, ſeeſt thou, friend, 
that city, caſtle, or fortreſs that ſhews itſelf, where 
fome knight is ſure oppreſs'd, or ſome queen or prin- 
ceſs in ill plight, for whoſe ſuccour I am brought 
hither ? 8 

What the devil of city, caſtle, or fortreſs, Sir, do 
you talk of? quoth Sancho; do you not ſee that thoſe 


are water-mills in the river to grind corn? Peace, Sancho, 
{aid he, for though they look like water-mills, yet 


they are not, and, I have told thee already, that theſe 


enchantments chop and change things out of their 
natural being: I fay, not that they change them out 
of one being into another really, but in appearance, as 
was ſeen by experience in the transformations af Dul- 
cinea, the only refuge of my hopes. 

Now the boat, being gotten into the midſt of the 
current, began to move fomewhat faſter than betore. 
They of the mills, that ſaw the boat come down the 
river, and that it was now even got into the ſwift 
fiream of the wheels, many of them, came running 
out with long poles to ſtay it; and, as their faces 
and cloaths were all cover'd with meal-duft, they 
made a ſtrange ſhew, and, cry'd out, ſay ing, Devils 
of men, whether go you? are you mad to drown 
yourſelves, or be beaten to pieces againſt theſe wheels? 

Did not I tell thee, Sancho, ſaid Don, Quixote, then 


that we ſhould come, where I ſhould ſhew the force 


of mine arm? look what wicked, uncouth fellows 
come. to. encounter me;. look what a troop of hob- 
goblins oppoſe theraſelves againſt me, look what ugly 
viſages play the — with us; now you ſhall 
ſee, you raſcals; and, ſtanding up in the boat, he be- 


gan aloud to threaten the millers, faying, You bale 
1cum, and ill-advis d, free and deliver that perſon, Vhichi 
is in your fortreſs. or priſon oppreſt, be he high or 
law, or of what fort or quality . foeyer; for | — 

200 
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oft Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwiſe calld, The knight 
of the lions, for whom the happy ending of this ad- 
in venture is reſerv'd, by order of the high heavens: and, 
as this (aid, he laid hand to his fword, and began 
1d, to fence in the air againſt the millers, who hearing, 
ere dut not underſtanding his madneſs, ſtood with their 
in- poles, to ſtay the boat, which was now entering the 
ht {ource and channel of the wheels. Sancho kneel'd de- 
voutly upon his knees, praying heaven to free him 
do from ſo manifeſt a danger, which ſucceeded happily. 
ole by the quickneſs and skill of the millers, who, op- 
ho, poſing their ſtaves to the boat, ſtaid it; but fo, that 
yet they over-turn'd, it and Don Quixote and Sancho, top'd 
ele into the river: but it was well for Don Quixote, who. 
eir could ſwim like a gooſe, though the weight of his 
ut arms carry'd him twice to the bottom, and, had it 
as not been for the millers, who leap'd into the water 
al and pull'd them both out, as if they had weigh'd them 
up, there they had both periſh'd. 
the When they were both on land, more whet than. 
re, thirſty, Sancho, upon his knees, with join'd hands, and 
the his eyes nail'd to heaven, pray'd to God, with a large 
ift and devout prayer, to free him from thence- forvvard 
ng from the raſh deſires and enterprizes of his maſter. 
ces And now the fiſhermen came, the owners of the boat, 
ey which was broken to pieces 3 wheels, who, ſee- 
ils ing it ſpoil'd, began to diſrobe Sancho, and to de- 
vn mand payment of Don Quixote, who very patiently, 
ls? as if he had done nothing, ſaid to the millers and: 
en fiſhermen, that he would very willingly pay for the 
FCC boat, upon condition they * ſhould freely deliver him, 
3 without fraud or guile, the perſon or perſons that 
ob- were oppreſs'd in Meir caſtle. 
ly What perton, or what caſtle madman? ſaid ane of 
ail the millers; will you, trow, carry away thoſe that: 
be- came hither to grind their corn? enough, thought Don 
ale Quixote to himſelf, here a man may preach in a 
ch  wildernefs, to reduce a baſe people to a good work. 
or In this adventure, two deep enchanters have met, and 
un the one diſturbs the other; the one provided me the. 


bark. 


% 
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bark, and the other overthrow me out of it, God 
help us, all the world is tricks and devices, one con- 
trary to the other; I can do no more: and, railing his 
voice, he went on, ſaying, Friends, whoſoever you 
are, lock d up in this priſon, pardon. me; for, by my 
ill fortune and yours, I cannot deliver you from your 
pain: this adventure is kept and reſerv'd for ſome 
other knight. When he had ſaid this, he agreed with 
the fiſhers, and paid 25 s. for the. boat, which 
Sancho gave with a very good will, ſaying, With two 
of theſe boat-tricks we ſhall ſink our whole ſtock. 

The fiſhermen and the millers were in a great ad- 
miration, to ſee two ſtrange ſhapes, quite from the ordi- 
nary faſhion of other men, and never underitood to what 
purpoſe Don Quixote us d all thoſe diſcourſes to them; 
ſo, holding them for madmen, they left them, and 
got to their mills, and the fiſhers to their quarters. 

n Quixote and Sancho, like beaſts, turn to their 
beaſts: and this end had the adventure of the en- 
chanted bark. 


CHAP. XXX. TOE 
What happen d to Don Quixote with the fair huntreſs. 


X/ ERY melancholy, and ill at eaſe, went the knight 
and ſquire to horſeback, eſpecially Sancho, for 
it prievd him at the ſoul, to meddle with the ſtock 
of their money; for it ſeem'd to him, that to part 
with any thing from thence, was to part with his 
eye- balls. To be brief, without ſpeaking a word, to 
horſe they went, and left the famous river. Don 
uixote, bury d in his amorous cagitations, and Sancho 
in thoſe of his preferment; for agzpet, he thought he 
was far enough off from obtaining it: for although 
he were a fool, yet he well perceiv'd, that all his 
maſter's actions, or the greateſt part of them, were 
idle: ſo he ſought after ſome occaſion, that, without 
entering into farther reckonings, or Jeave-taking with 
his . * he might one day get out of his clutches, 


and go home; but fortune order d matters contrary. wy 
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his fear. It fell out then, that the next day about 
ſun-ſetting, and, as they were going out of a wood, 
Don Quiæote ſpreads his eyes about a green meadow, 
and, coming near, he ſaw they were falconers; he 
came nearer, and amongſt them, being a gallant lady 
upon her palfrey, or milk-white nag, with green furni- 
ture, and her ſaddle-pummel of ſilver. The lady herſelf 
was all clad in green, ſo brave and rich, that bravery 
it ſelf was transform'd into her. On her left-hand, 
ſhe carry'd a ſoar-falcon, a ſign that made Don Quix- 
ote think ſhe was ſome great lady, and miſtreis to all 
the reſt, as true it was: ſo he cry'd out to Sancho; 
Run, ſon Sancho, and tell that lady on the palfrey with 
the ſoar-hawk, that I, The knight of the lions, do 
kiſs her moſt beautiful hands; and, if her magnifi- 
cence give me leave, I will receive her commands, 
and be her ſervant to the utmoſt of my power, that 
her highneſs may pleaſe to command me 1n; and take 
heed, Sancho, how thou ſpeak'ſt, and have a care thou 
mix not thy embaſſage with ſome of thoſe proverbs, 
of thine, Tell me of that? as if it were now the. 
firſt time that I have carry'd embaſſies to high and . 
mighty ladies in my life. Except it were that thou 
carry'dſt to Dulcinea, quoth Don Quixote, I know 
not of any other thou haſt carry'd, at leaſt, whillt. 
thou wert with me. That's true, ſaid Sancho, but a 
good pay-maſter needs no ſurety ; and where there is 
plenty, the gheſs are not empty: I mean, there 1 
no telling nor adviſing me ought; ſor of all things, 1 
know a little. I believe it, {iid Don Quixote, get 
thee gone in good time, and God ſpeed thee. 
Sancho went on, putting dapple out of his pace 
with a career, and, coming where the fair huntreſs 
was, alighting, he kneel d down, and faid, fair lady, 
that knight you ſee there, call'd The knight of — 
lons, is my maſter, and I am a ſquire of his, whom 
at his houſe they call Sancho Pancha; this ſaid Knight 
of the lions, who not long ſince was call'd, The knight 
of the ſorrowful countenance, ſends me to tell your 
greatneſs, that you be pleas d to give him leave, = 
| ; Wi 
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with your liking, good will, and conſent, he put in to h 
practice his deſire, which is no other, as he ſays, and wit! 
Fbelieve, than to ſerve your & lofty high. fly ing beauty; Don 
and if your ladyſhip give him leave, you ſhall do a I fire 


thing, that may redound to your good, and he ſhall with 
receive a moſt remarkable favour and content. hand 

Truly, honeſt ſquire, ſaid the lady, thou haft deli- told! 
ver d thy embaſſage, with all the circumſtances that emb 
ſuch an embaſſage requires: riſe, riſe, for the ſquire of unde 
fo renewn'd a knight, as he of the ſorromſul counte- with 
nance, of whom we have here ſpecial notice, 'tis not IM purp' 
fit ſhould kneel: riſe up friend, and tell your maitcr, IM all he 
that he come near on God's name, that the duke, erran 
my husband and I, may do him ſervice at a houſe the: 
of pleaſure we have here. they 
Sancho roſe up altoniſh'd, as well at the good lady's B) 
beauty, as her courtſhip and courteſy, eſpecially for up, 2 


that, ſhe told him ſhe had notice of his maſter, 7% held 
knight of the forrowful countenance; for in that, ſhe was 
call d him not Nuit of the lions, it was, becauſe it on 
was ſo lately put upon him. The dutcheſs ask d him, poſſU] 


for. as yet we know not of what place ſhe was dutch- IM it, v 
es, Tell me, Sir ſquire, is not this your maſter, on2 Don 
of whom there is a hiſtory printed, and goes by tuc ſtir 
name of, the ingenious gentleman, Don Qui vote de la to he 
Mancha, the lady of whoſe life is likewiſe one Dul- and | 

muc 


cinea del. Toboſo? The very ſelf-ſame, ſaid Sazcho, and 
that ſquire of his, that is, or ſhould be, in a hifto:y, M lapp 
call'd Sancho Pancha, am I, except I were chang'd in duke 


to 


my cradle, I mean, that I were chang'd in the preis. knig] 
I am glad of all this, quoth the dutche$; go brother wit 
Pancha, and tell your maſter that he is welcome to went 
our dukedom, and that no news could have given woul 
me greater content. Sancho, with this fo acceptible an from 
anſwer, with great pleaſure, return'd to his matter, ts $1 
whom he recounted all that the great lady had fail _ 
| rout 
| * For ſo it is in the Spaniſh, to mate the ſimtle of w 
9 ſquire ſpeak abſurdly enough, for inſtead of Alteca, 1:2 that 
| | author makes him [ay Altaneria. thoug 
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to him, extolling to the heavens her ſingular beauty, 
with his ruſtical terms; her affableneſs and courteſy. 
Don Quixote prank'd it in his ſaddle, fat Riff in his 
ſtirrops, fitted his vizor, rowz'd up Rozinante, and, 
with a comely boldneſs, went to kiſs the dutcheſs's 
hands, who, cauſing the duke her husband to be call'd, 
told him, whilſt Don Quixote was coming, his whole 
embaſſy: ſo both of them, having read his firſt part, and 
underſtood by it his beſotted humour, attended him 
with much pleaſure and deſire to know him, with a 
purpoſe to follow his humour, and to give way to 
al he ſhould ſay, and to treat with him as a knight- 
errant, as long as he ſhould be with them, with all 
the accuſtomed ceremonies of knight-errantry, which 
they had read, and were much affected with. 
By this, Don Quixote came with his vizor pull'd 
up, and, making ſhew to alight, Sancho came to have 
held his ſtirrop: but he was ip unlucky, that, as he 
was lighting from dapple, one of his feet caught up- 
on a halter of the pack-ſaddle, fo that it was not 
poſſible for him to diſentangle himſelt, but hung b) 
it, with his mouth and his breaſt to the ground-war 
Don Quixote, who us'd not to alight without his 
ſtirrops being held, thinking Sancho was already come 
to hold it, lighted ſuddenly down, but brought ſaddle 
and all to the ground, belike being ill-girt, to his 
much ſhame, and curſes inwardly laid upon the un- 
happy Sancho, that had {till his leg in the ſtocks. The 
duke commanded ſome of his falconers to help the 
knight and ſquire, who rais'd Don hy in ill plight 
with his fall, and limping; as well as he could, he 
went to knee] before the two lordings ; but the duke 
would not by any means conſent, rather alighting 
from his horſe, he embrac'd Don Quixote, ſaying 3 
I am very ſorry, Sir Knight of the ſorrawful c:un- 
tenance, that your firſt fortune hith been ſo ill in my 
ground; but the careleſneſs of {quires is oft the cauſe 
of worſe ſucceſſes. It is impoſſible, valorous prince, 
that any ſhould be bad, ſince I have ſeen you, al- 
though my fall had caſt me to the profoun _ 
mec. 


beaſt think, there goes the hair away: for I have heard 


6 the time in many, COme, Sir Knight of the ſorrouful 
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ſince the glory of ſeeing you would have drawn me MW come 
Out, and rais'd me up. My ſquire, a curſe light on have 
him, unites his tongue better to ſpeak maliciouſly, MW pe 
than he girts his horſe's ſaddle to fit firmly: bur how. WW won! 
ſoever 1 am down or up, on foot or on horſeback, By 
J will always be at yours, and my lady the dutcheſs's Noi. 
ſervice, your worthy conſort, the worthy lady of him, 
beauty, and univerfal princeſs of courteſy. Softly, my Ml 5 i 
Signior Don Quixote de la Mancha, quoth the duke, MW The 
for where my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo is preſent, there 
is no reaſon other beauties ſhould be prais d. 

Now Sancho Pancha was free from the nooſe, and be- 
ing at hand, before his maſter could anſwer a word, 
he faid; 'It cannot be deny'd, but affirm'd, that my 
lady Dulcinea del Toloſo is very fair; but where we 


cretic 
elf by 
conve 
who 

n th 
cred, 


fay, that ſhe you call nature, is like a potter that 
makes. veſſels of clay, and he that makes a handſome 
veſſel, may alſo make two or three, or an hundred: 
this I fay, that you may know, my lady the dutch- 
els comes not a wit behind my miſtreſs, the lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo. Don Quixote turn'd to the dutchels, 
and ſaid, Your greatnefs may ſuppoſe, that never any 
knight in the world had ever ſuch a prater to his 
ſquire, nor a more conceited than mine, and he will 
make good what I fay, if your highneſs ſhall at any 
time be pleas'd to make trial. To which, quoth the 
dutcheſs, that honeſt Sancho may be conceited, I am 
very glad, a fign he is wiſe; for your pleaſant con- 
ceits, Signior, as you very well know, reſt not in 
dull brains; and, ſince Sancho is witty and conceited, 
from hence forward, I confirm him to be diſcreet: 
And a prater, added Don ©wixote. So much the bet- 
ter, faid the duke, for many conceits cannot be ex- 
preſs d in few words: and, that we may not ſpend 


countenance; Of the lions, your highneſs muſt /ay, 
quoth Sancho, for now we have no more ſorrowful 
countenance: And now let the lions bear countenance. 


The duke proceeded, I fay, let the Knight of the lion, 
come 


— 
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come to my caſtle, which is near here, where he ſhall 
have the entertainment that is juſtly due to. ſo high 
à perſonage, and that, that the dutcheſs and I are 
wont to give to knights-errant that come to us. 

By this time, Sancho had made ready and girded 
Rozinante's ſaddle well; and Don Quixote mounting 
him, and the duke upon a goodly horſe, ſet the dutch- 
eſs in the middle, and they went toward the caſtle. 
The dutcheſs commanded that Sancho ſhould ride by 
her, for ſhe was infinitely delighted to hear his dit- 
cretions. Sancho was eaſily entreated, and weav'd him- 
elf between the three, and made a fourth in their 
converſation. The duke and dutcheſs were much pleas'd, 
who held it for a great good fortune, to have lodg'd 
in _ caſtle ſuch a knight-errant, and ſuch a ſquire 
erred, | 


CHAP. . 
That treats of many and great affe alrs. 


REAT. was the joy that Sancho conceiv'd, too ſee 

himſelfa favourite to the dutcheſs, as he thought, 
for it ſhap'd out unto him, that he ſhould find in 
her caſtle, as much as in Don Diego's, or that of Ba- 
flins: for he was always affected with a plentiful life, 
and ſo laid hold upon occaſion's lock, ever when it 
was repreſented. The hiſtory then tells us, that be- 
fore they came to the houſe of pleaſure, or caſtle, the 
duke went before, and gave order to all his followers, 
how they ſhould behave themſelves towards Don 
Quixote, who as he came on with the dutcheſs to 
the caſtle-gates, there came out two lackeys, or pal- 
frey-boys, cloth d down to the feet in coats like night- 
gowns, of fine crimſon ſattin; and taking Don ©wx+« 
ue in their arms, without hearing or looking on him, 
they ſaid, Go, and let your greatneſs help my lady 
to alight, Don Quixote did fo, and there was great 
complementing betwixt both about it: but in the end, 
the: dutcheſs's earneſtneſs prevail'd, and ſhe would not 
deſcend or alight from her palfrey, but in the duke's 
| hes... a arms, 
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prieking him, that he had left his aſs alone, he came 
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arms, ſaying, That fhe was too unworthy to be fo kee 
unprofitable a burden to ſo high a knight. At length, that 
the duke help'd her up, and, as they enter d a great to 
baſe court, there came two beautiful damſels, and caſt 
upon Don Quixore's ſhoulders, a fair mantle of fin- 
eſt ſcarlet; and, in an inſtant, all the leads of the courts 
and entries were throng'd with men and maid-ſcr- 
vants of the duke's, who cry'd aloud, Welcome, Oh 
flower and cream of knights-errant, and all or moſt 
of them ſprinkled pots of fweet water upon Don 
Qui ore, and upon the duke, all which made Don 
Quixote admire, and never till then did he truly be- 
lieve that he was a knight-errant, really, and not fan- 
taſtically, ſeeing that he was us'd juſt as he had read 

ights- errant were in former times. = 

Sancho, forſaking dapple, ſhew'd himſelf to the 
dutcheſs, and enter'd into the caſtle; but his conſcience 


to a reverend old waiting-woman, that came out 
amongſt others to wait upon the dutcheſs, and very 
ſoftly ſpoke to her, Miſtreſs Gonſalex, or what is 
your name, forſooth? Donna Rodrigueza de Grihalva, 
faid the waiting- woman, what would you have, bro- 
ther, with me? To which, quoth Sancho, 1 pray wi! 
you do me the favour, as to go out At the caſtle- 
gate, where you ſhall. find a dapple aſs of mine, I pray 
wall you fee him put, or put him yourſelf in jthe 
table; for the poor wretch is fearful, and cannot by 
any means (endure to be alone? If the maſter, quoth 
= be as wiſe as the [man, we ſhall have a hot 

rgain on it: you gone, with a murrain to you 
2 that broughn —— hither, and look to you 
aſs yourſelf; for the waitirg-women in this ;houis 
are not us'd to ſuch drudgeries. Why truly, quoth 
Sancho, I have heard my maſter fay, who is the ven 
wizard of hiſtories, telling that ftory of Lanzarote 
when he came from Bretagne, that ladieslook'd to him 


and waiting-women to his courſer: 'and, touchirig m * 1 
als in particular, I wouid not change him for Lan * 
dure 


Karate's horſe. Brother, quoth ſhe, if you be a I 
. 
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keep your wit, till you have uſe of it, for thoſe 
that will pay you; for I have nothing but this * fig 
to give you. Well, yet, ſaid Sancho, the fig is like 
to be ripe, for you will not loſe the prima pviſta of 
your years by a peep leſs. Son of a whore, ſaid the 
waiting-woman, all incens'd with choler, whether I 
am old or no, God knows, I ſhall give him an ac- 
count, and not to thee, thou raſcal, that ſtink'ſt of 
garlick. All this ſhe ſpoke ſo loud, that the dutcheſs 
heard her, who turning, and ſeeing the woman fo 
alter d, and her eyes ſo bloody red, the ask'd her, With 
whom ſhe was, angry ? | 

Here, ſaid ſhe, with this ideot, that hath earneſtly 
entreated me to put up his aſs in the ſtable, that is 
at the caſtle- gate; giving me for an inſtance, that 
they have done ſo, I know not where, that certain ladies 
look d to one Lanzarote, and waiting-women to, his 
horſe: and, to mend the matter, in mannerly terms, 
cals me + old one. That would more diſgrace 
me, quoth the dutcheſs, than all be ſhould ſay; and, 
ſpeak ing to Sancho, fhe ſaid, Look you, friend Sana, 
Donna Rodriguez is very young, and that Sale ſhe 
wears; is more for authority, and: for the faſhion, than 
for her years. A pox on the reſt of my years I have 
to live, quoth Sancho, if J meant her any ill, I only de- 
fir'd the kindneſs, for the love I bear to mine aſs, and 
becauſe I thought I could not recommend him to a 
more charitable perſon, than miſtreſs Rodriguez. Don 
Daixote that heard all, ſaid, Are theſe diſcourſes, San- 
cho, fit for this place? Sir, ſaid Sancho, let every man 
expreſs his wants whereſoe er he be. Here I remembred 
my dapple, and here I ſpoke of! him; and if I had 
remembred him in the ſtable, there I would have 
{poken. | 

To this, quoth the duke, Sancho is' in the right, 
and there is no reaſon to blame him. Dapple ſtall 


* Lahiga, a word of diſgrace. | 
+ Vieia, & name that a woman in Spain cannot en- 
Aure to hear, though ſhe were as old as Methufalem. 
| have 
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have provender, as much as he will, and let Sancho take 
no care, he ſhall be us das well as his own perſon. With 
theſe diſcourſes, pleaſing unto all but Don Quixote, they 
went up ſtairs, and brought Don Quixote into a goodly 
hall, hung with rich cloth of gold and tiſſue; ſix dam ſels 
unarm'd him, and ſerv'd for pages, all of them taught 
and inſtructed by the duke and ducheſs what they ſhould 
do, and how they ſhould behave themſelves towards 
Don Quixote, that he might imagine and ſee they us'd 
him like a knight- errant. | 
Don — once un- arm'd, was in his ſtreight 
trouſes and doublet of chamois, dry, high, and lank, 
with his jaws, that within and without buſs'd one 
another; a picture, that if the damſels that ſerv'd him, 
had not had a care to hold in their laughter, which was 
one of the preciſe orders their Lords had given them, 
had burſt with laughing. They deſir'd him to unclothe 
himſelf, and ſhift a ſhirt; but he would by no means 
conſent, ſaying, That honeſty was as proper to a knight- 
errant, as valour. Notwithſtanding, he bad them give 
a ſhirt to Sancho; and, locking himſelf up with him in 
a chamber, where was a rich bed, he pluck'd off his 
clothes, and put on a ſhirt. And, as Sancho and he were 
alone, he thus ſpoke to him: q | | 
Tell me, modern jeſter and old jolt-head, is it a fit 
thing, to diſhonour and affront ſo venerable an old 
waiting- woman, and ſo worthy to be reſpected as ſhe? 
was that a fit time to remember your dapple? or think 
you that theſe were lords to let beaſts fare ill, that ſo 
neatly uſe their maſters? For God's love, Sancho, look 
*to thyſelf, and diſcover not thy coarſe thread, that they 
may ſee thou art not woven out of a baſe web. Know, 
Sinner as thou art, that the maſter is ſo much the more 
eſteem'd, by how much his ſervants are honeſt and man- 
.nerly : and one of the greateſt advantages that great 
'men have over inferiors, 1s,. that they keep ſervants as 
good as themſelves. Know'ſt thou not, poor fellow 
as thou art, and unhappy as I am, 'that if they fee thee 
to be a groſs peaſant, they will think that I am fome 
mountebank, or hitting ſquire? No, no, friend _ 
7 * | | jun, 
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ſhun, ſhun theſe Inconveniencies; for he that ſtumbles 
too much upon the prater and wit-monger, at the firit - 
toe-knock falls, and becomes a ſcornful jelter. Bridle 
thy tongue, conſider and rum inate upon thy words be- 
fore they come from thee; and obſerve, that we are 
now come to a place, from whence, with God's help, and 
mine arm's valour, we ſhall go better'd threefold, nay, 
fivefold, in fame and wealth. 

Sancho promis d him very truly, to ſow up his mouth, 
or to bite his tongue, before he would ſpeak a word 
that ſhould not be well coniider'd, and to purpoſe, as 
he had commanded; and that he ſhould not fear, that by 
him they ſhould ever be diſcover d. Don Quixote 
dreſſed himſelf, buckled his ſword to his belt, and 
clapp'd his skarlet mantle upon him, putting on a hun- 
ters cap of green ſattin, which the damſels had given 
him ; and thus adorn'd, to the great charaber he went, 
where he found the damſels all in a row, ſix on one 
ſide, and fix on the other, and all with proviſion for him 
to waſh, which they miniſtred to him with courte- 
ſies and ceremonies. | 

Betwixt them, ſtreight, they got him full of pomp 
and majeſty, and carried him to another room, where 
was a rich table, with ſervice for four perſons. The 
duke and ducheſs came to the door to receive him, and 
with them a grave clergyman, * one of thoſe that go- 
vern great mens houſes ; one of thoſe, that, as they are 
not born nobly, ſo they know not how to inſtruct thoſe 
that are; one of thoſe that would have great mens li- 
beralities meaſur d by the ſtreightneſs of their minds; 
of thoſe, that, teaching thoſe they govern to be frugal, 
would make them miſerable: ſuch a one, I ſay, this 
clergyman was, that came with the duke to receive 
Don Quixote. There paſſed a thouſand loving compli- 
ments, and, at laſt, taking Don Quixote between them, 
they fat down to dinner. - 

The Duke invited Don Quixote to the upper end ot 
the table; which, tho he refus d, yet the duke ſo im; or- 


* A good character of a poor pedant, 
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tun'd him, that he was fore d to take it. The clergy- 
man fate over againſt him, and the duke and ducheſs 
on cach ſide. Sancho was by at all, gaping, in admi- 
ration, to ſee the honour thoſe princes did tokis maſter: 
and, ſeeing the many ceremonies and intreaties that 
paſſed betwixt the duke and him, to make him fit 
down at the table's end, he ſaid, If your worſhips will 
give me leave, I] tell you a tale that happen'd in our 
town concerning places. Scarce had Sancho ſaid this, 
when Don Quixote began to ſhake, believing certainly 


| he would ſpeak ſome idle ſpeech. Sancho beholding, 


underſtood him, and faid, Fear not, Sir, that I ſhall be 
unmannerly, or that I ſhall ſay any thing that may not 
be to the pur poſe; for I have not forgotten your coun- 
ſel, touching ſpeaking much or little, well or ill. 

I remember nothing, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; 
freak what thou wilt, ſo thou ſpeak quickly. Well, 
what I ſhall ſpeak, quoth Sazcho, is as true as my ma- 


ter, Don Quixote, will not let me lye, who is here pre- 


ſent. For me, reply d Don Quixote, lye as much as 
thou wilt, for Il not hinder thee; but take heed what 
thou ſpeak'ſt. I have ſo heeded and re-heeded it, that 
you ſhall ſee, I warrant ye. *Twere very fit, quoth 
Don Quixote, that your greatneſſes would command 
this coxcomb to be thruſt out, for he will talk you a 


thouſand follies. 3 
Aſſuredly, quoth the ducheſs, Sancho ſhall not ſtir a 


Jot from me; for I know he is very diſcreet. Diſ- 


creet years live your holineſs, quoth Sancho, for the 
good opinion you have of me, altho' I deſerve it not. 
And thus fays my tale ; A Gentleman of our town, ve- 
ry rich, and well born; for he was of the blood of the 
Alam of Medina del Campo, and married with Donna 


Mencia de Quinnones, that was daughter to Don 4101/0 


de Maranon,. Knight of the order of St. Jacques, that 
was drown'd in the Herradura, touching whom that 
quarrel was not long ſince in our town; for, as I re- 
member, my maſter, Don Oxivote, was in it, where 


little Thomas, the madcap, ſon to Balvaſtro, the finith, 
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was wounded. * Is not all this true, Maſter o' mine? 
Say by your lite, that theſe lords may not hold me for 
a prating lyer. 

Hitherto, ſaid the Clergyman, I rather hold thee for 2 
prater than a Iyer; but from henceforward, I know not 
for what I ſhall hold thee. Thou givelt ſo many wits 
neſſes, and ſo many tokens, Sancho, that I cannot but 
fay, quoth Don Quixote, thou telleſt true: on with thy 
tale, and make an end; for I think thou wilt not have 
ended theſe two days. Let him go on, quoth the 
ducheſs, to do me a pleafure; and let him tell his tale as 
he pleaſes, tho' he make not an end theſe ſix days : 
for if they were ſo many years, they would be the belt 
that ever I paſſed in my life. | 

I fay then, my maſters, that the faid gentleman I 
told you of at firſt, and whom I know, as well as I 
know one hand from another, for, from my houſe to 
his, *tis not a bow ſhot, invited a poor, but honeſt 
husbandman. On, brother, ſaid the clergyman, for, 
methinks, you travel with your tale, as it you would 
not reſt till the next world. In leſs than half this, I 
will, if it pleaſe God, quoth Sancho, and ſo I proceed. 
The {aid husbandman coming to the ſaid gentleman in- 
viter's houſe; God be merciful to him, = he is now 
dead, and, for a further token, they ſay, died like a 
amb; for I was not by, for at that time I was gone to 
another town to reaping.  _ 

I prithee, quoth the clergyman, come back from your 
reaping, and. without burying the gentleman, except 
you mean to make more obſequies, end your tale. The 
buſineſs then, quoth Sancho, was this, that both of them 
being ready to ſit down at table; for, methinks, I ſee em 
now, more than ever. The dukes recciv'd great plea- 
lure, to ſee the diſtaſte that the clergyman took at the 
delays and pauſes of Sancho's tale; and Don ©zixote 
conſum'd himſelf in choler and rage. Then thus, quoth 
Sancho, both of them being ready to fit down, the 


* After he had begun à tale without head or foot, Le 
aks a queſtion, | 
L 2 hugband- 
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ausbandman contended with the gentleman not to fit MW fu 

uppermoſt, and he with the other, that he ſhould, as be 
meaning to command in his own houſe. But the iſ . 
husbandman preſuming to be mannerly, and courteous, co 
never would; till the gentleman, very moody, laying De 
hands upon him, made him fit down perforce; ſay ing, W 15 
Sit you down, you threſher, for whereſoever I fit, that hir 
Mall be the table's end to thee. And now you have my t). 


tale; and truly, I believe, it was brought in here pretty || L 
well to the purpoſe. 


Don Quixote's face was in a thouſand colours, that I bra 
Jaſper'd upon his brow. The lords diſſembled their oF 
laughter, that Don Quixote might not be too much 
abas d, when they perceiv'd — knavery : and, to chi 
change diſcourſe, that Sancho might not proceed with 
other fooleries, the ducheſs ask'd Don Quixote, what bles. 
news he had of the lady Dulcinea, and if he had ſent fl © la 
Her, for a preſent, lately, any giants, or bug-bears, ſince 
he could not but have overcome many? To which 
Don Quixote anſwer d, Lady o mine, my misfortunes, 
altho' they had a dep yet they will never have 
ending: giants, elves, and bug-bears I have overcome, 
and ſent her; but where ſhould they find her that is en- 
Chanted, and turn'd into the fouleſt creature that can be? 
I know not, quoth Sancho, methinks ſhe is the faireſt 
creature in the world; at leaſt, I know well, that for 
her nimbleneſs and leaping, * ſhe'll give no advantage 
to a tumbler : in good faith, my lady ducheſs, ſhe leaps 
from the ground upon her aſs, as if ſhe were a cat. Of P 
Have you ſeen her enchanted, Sancho? faid the duke, 
How! ſeen her! quoth Sancho; why who the devil but 
I was the firſt that fell into the trick of her enchant- 
ment? ſhe is as much enchanted as my aſs. 

The clergyman, that heard them talk of giants, elves, 
bug - bears, and enchantments, fell into reckoning, that 
that was Don Quixote de la Mancha, whoſe ſtory tix 
duke ordinarily read, and for which he had divers time 
reprehended him, telling him, Twas a madneſs to rea 


A good miſtake, 


ſuc 
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ſuch fopperies: and being aſſur'd of the certainty which 
he ſuſpected, ſpeaking to the duke very angrily, he ſaid; 
Your excellency ought to give God almighty an ac- 
count for this man's folly. This Don Quixote, or 
Don Coxcomb, or how do you call him, J ſuppoſe he 
1s not ſo very an ideot as your excellency would make 
him, giving him ready occaſions to proceed in his emp- 
ty-brain'd madneſs. And, framing is diſcourſe toDoa 
Quixote, he aid, | 

And who, goodman dull-pate, hath thruſt into your 


brain, that you are a knight-errant? that you overcome 


tants, and take bug-bears? get you, in God's name, ſo 

e it ſpoken, return to your houſe, and bring up your 
children, if you have them, and Dok to your ſtock, 
and leave your ranging through the world, blowing bub- 
bles, and making ali that know you, or not know you, 
to laugh. Where have you ever found, with a miſchief, 
that there have been, or are knights-crroant? where any 
giants in Spain? or bug-bears in Mancha? or enchanted 
Dulcinea's ? with the reſt of your troop of ſimpli- 
cities, 

Don Quixote was very attentive to this venerable 
man's diſcourſe; and, ſeeing him now ſilent, without 
any reſpect of the dukes, with an angry countenance, 
he ſtood up, and ſaid But his anſwer deſerves a 
chapter by itſelf. 


CHAT. . 


Of Don Quixote“ anſwer to his reprehender; with other 
| ſucceſſes, as wiſe as witty, 


ON Quixote, being thus upon his legs, and 

trembling from head to foot, like a man fill'd 
with quickſilver, with a haſty and thick voice, ſaid, 
The place, and preſence before whom I am, and the 
reipe 1 have, and always had, to men of your coat, 
do bind and tie up the hands of my juſt wrath; fo 
that, as well for what I have faid, as for I know, all 
know, that women and govyn- mens weapons are the 


me, their rongues, I will enter into ſingle combat with 
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you with mine, tho' I rather expected good counſel 
from you, than infamous revilings:; good and well- 
meant reprehenſions require and ask othercircumſtances, 
other points; at leaſt, your publick and ſo bitter repre- 
henſions have paſſed all limits, and your gentle ones had 
been better; neither was it fit, that, without knowledge 
of the ſin you reprehend, you call the ſinner, without 
more ado, coxcomb and ideot. Well, for which of my 
coxcombries ſeen in me, do you condemn and revile 
me, and command me home to my own houfe, to 
look to the governing of it, my wife and children, 


without knowing whether I have any of theſe ? Is | 


there no more to be done, but in a hurry to enter other 
mens houſes, to rule their owners? nay, one that hath 
been a poor pedagogue, or hath not ſeen more world 
than twenty miles — him, to meddle ſo roundly, to 
give laws to chivalry, and to judge of knights-errant ? 
Is it happily a vain plot, or time ill ſpent, to range inro' 
the vd, not ſeeking its dainties, but the bitterneſs of 
it, whereby good men aſpire to the ſeat of immortality? 
If your knights, your galiants, or gentlemen, ſhould 
have call'd me coxcomb, I ſhould have held it for an at- 
front irreparable: but that your poor ſcholars account 
me a madman, that never trod the paths of knight- 
errantry, I care not a chip. A knight I am, a knight 
I'll die, if it pleaſe the moſt High. Some go by the 
ſpacious field of proud ambition, others by the way of 
ſervile and baſe flattery, a third ſort by deceitful hypo- 
criſy, and few by that of true religion: but I, by my 
ſtars inclination, go in the narrow path of knight. er- 
rantry; for whoſe exerciſe I deſpiſe wealth, but not ho- 
nour. I have ſatisfy'd grievances, rectify d wrongs, 
chaſtis'd inſolencies, overcome _ trampl d over 
ſprites: I am enamour'd, only becauſe there is a ne- 
ceſſity knights-errant ſhould be fo ; and tho? I be ſo, 
yet I am not of thoſe vicious amoriſts, but of your 
chaſte Platonics. My intentions always aim at a good end; 
as, to do good to all men, arid hurt to none. If he that 


under ſtands this, that per forms it, that practiſes it, de- 
; | ſerve 
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ſerve to be called fool, let your greatneſſes judge, excel- 
lent duke and ducheſs. | 

Well, I adviſe you, quoth Sancho, maſter o' mine, 


ſpeak no more in your own behalf; far there is no 


more to be ſaid, no more to be thought, no more per- 


ſevering in the world: beſides, this ſeignior, deny ing, as 
he hath done, that their neither is, nor hath been, knight- 


'errant in the world, no marvel tho' he knows not 
what he hath ſaid h the clergy- 
what he path ſaid, Are you, trow, quoth the clerg) 
x 


man, that Pancha, whom, they ſay, your Maſter hath 


promis d an iſland ? Marry am I, ſaid he; and I am he 


that deſerves it as well as any other, and I am he that 
* keep company with good men, and thou ſhalt be as 
good as they: and I am one of thoſe that, not with 
whom thou wer't bred, but with whom thou halt fed: 
Lean to a good tree, and it will 
(ſhadow thee; I have lean'd to my maſter, and it is ma- 
ny months ſince I have kept him company, and I am his 
other ſelf. If God pleaſe, live he, and I ſhall live; he 


wall not want empires to command, nor ] iſlands to 


govern. 


Do ſurely, friend Sancho, ſtreight, ſaid the duke; for 
wr in Seignior Don Quixote's name, will give thee an 
odd one of mine, of no ſmall worth. Knee] down, 
Sancho, quoth Don 


| uixote, and kiſs his excellency's 
foot, for the favour hchath done thee; which Sancho did. 
But when the clergyman ſaw this, he roſe up wonder- 
kul angry, faying, By my holy order, I am about to 
ſay, your excellency is as mad as one of theſe ſinners; 


and ſee if they muſt not needs be mad, when wiſe men 


{canonize their madneſs. Your excellency may do well 
to ſtay with them; for whilſt they here, Vil get me 


| Jhome, and fave a labour of correcting what I cannot 


Jamend : and without any more ado, leavirg the reit of 
his dinner, he went away, the duke and ducheſs not be- 
ing able to pacify him, tho' the duke ſaid not much to 


; y | A | 
* He ölunders out proverbs, as is clal, to no purpoſe ;; 
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him, as being hinder'd with laughter at his unſeaſona- 
ble choler. | 

When he ended his laughter, he ſaid to Don Quixote, 
Sir knight of the lions, you have an{wer'd ſo deeply for 
your ſelf, that you left nothing unſatisfy'd to this your 
grievance, Which tho' it ſeem to be one, yet is not; 
for as women have not the power to wrong, neither 
have churchmen, as you beſt know. Tis true, quoth 
Don _—_ the cauſe is, that he who cannot be 
wrong'd, can do no wrong to any body : women, 
children, and churchmen, as wy cannot defend them- 
ſelves, when they are offended, ſo they cannot ſuffer an 
affront and a grievance: there is this difference, as your 
excellency beſt knows; the affront comes from one 
that may do it, and be able to make it good, the grei- 
vance may come from either party without affronting. 
For example, one ſtands careleſly in the ſtreet, ſome 
ten men come arm'd, and baſtinadoing him, he claps 
hand to his ſword, and doth his devoir; but the mul- 
titude of his aſſailants hinder him of his purpoſe, which 
is to be reveng'd ; this man is wrong d, but not affront- 
ed. And this ſhall be confirm'd by another example: 
One ſtands with his back turned, another comes and 
ſtrikes him, and, when he hath done, runs away, the 
other follows, but overtakes him not; he that receiv d 
the blow is wrong'd, but not affronted, becauſe the 
affront ought to have been maintain d: if he that ſtruck 
him, tho? he did it baſely, ſtand ill, and face his ene- 
my, then he that was ſtruck, is wrong'd and affronted 
both together; wrong'd, becauſe he was ſtruck coward- 
ly ; affronted, becauſe he that ſtruck him ſtood till to 
make good what he had done. And ſo, according to 
the laws of curſed duel, I may be wrong d, but not af- 
fronted; for children nor women have no apprehenſion, 
neither can they fly, nor ought to ſtand ſtil] : and ſo is 
it with the religious; for theſe kinds of people want 
arms offenſive and defenſive, ſo that tho' they be natu- 
rally bound to defend themſelves, yet they are not to 
offend any body. And tho' even now I faid I was 


wrong d, I ſaw now I am not; for he that can re- 
ccive 
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ceive no affront, can give none: for which cauſes I 
have no reaſon to reſent, nor do I, the words that that 
on man gave me; only I could have wiſh'd he had 

ay d a little, that I might have let him ſee his error, 
in ſaying or thinking — have been no knights- er- 
rant in the world; for if Amadis had heard this, or one 
of thoſe infinite numbers of his lineage, I know it had 
not gone well with his worſhip. 

III ſwear, that, quoth Sancho, they would have given 
him a laſh, that ſhould have cleav'd him from head to 
foot, like a pomegranate, or a ripe musk-melon : they 
were pretty youths to ſuffer ſuch jeſts. By my holi- 
dam, I think certainly if Ronaldos de Montalnan had 
heard theſe ſpeeches from the poor knave, he had 
bung'd up his mouth, that he ſhould not have ſpoken 
theſe three years; I, I, he ſhould have dealt with them, 
and ſee how he would have ſcap'd their hands. 

The ducheſs was ready to burſt with laughter at San- 
cho, and, to her mind, ſhe held him to be more con- 
ceited and madder, than his maſtcr, and many at that 
time were of this opinion. 

Finally, Don Quixote was pacify'd, and dinner end- 
ed, and, the cloth being taken away, there came four 
damſels, one with a 1:lver baſon, the other with an 
ewre, a third with two fine white towels, the fourth 
with her arms tuck'd up to the middle, and in her 


White hands, for white they were, a white Naples 


waſh-ball. She with the baſen came very — 
and ſet it under Don Quixote's chin, who, very fi- 
lent, and wondering at that kind of ceremony, taking 
it to be the cuſtom of the country, to waſh their faces 
inſtead of their hands, he ſtretch'd out his face as far 
as he could, and inſtantly the ewre began to rain upon 
him, and the damſel with the ſoap ran over his beard 
apace, raiſing white flakes of ſnow, for ſuch were 
thoſe ſcowrings, not only upon his beard, but over all 
the face and eyes of the obedient knight, ſo that he 
was forc'd to ſhut them. 

The duke and ducheſs, that knew nothing of this, 
ſtood expecting what would become of this lavatory. 
The barber damſel, when ſhe had ſoap'd him well 9 
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her hand, feign'd that ſhe wanted more water, and made 
her with the ewr to go for it, whilſt Seignior Don 
Quixote expected, which ſhe did; and Don — re- 
main d one of the ſtrangeſt pictures, to move laughter, 
that could be imagin'd. All that were preſent, many 
in number, beheld him, and as they. ſaw him with a 
neck half a yard long, more than ordinary ſwarthy, 
his eyes ſhut, and bis beard full of ſoap, it was great 
marvel, and much diſcretion, they could forbear laugh- 
ing. The damſels of the jeſt caſt down their eyes, not 
daring to look on their lords, whoſe bodies with cho- 
ler and laughter even tickld again, and they knew not 
what to do; either to puniſh the boldneſs of the girls, 
or reward them for the paſtime they receiv'd, to ſee 
Don Ouixote in that manner, 

Laſtly, ſhe with the ewre came, and they made an 
end of waſhing Don Quixote, and ſtreight ſhe that had 
the towels wip'd and dry'd him gently, and all four of 
them, at once making him a low courteſy, would have 
gone: but the duke, becauſe Don Quixote ſhould not 
fall into the jeſt, call'd to the damſelf with the baſon, 
ſaying, Come and waſh me too, and ſee that you have 
water enough. The wench, that was wily and care- 
ful, came and put the baſon under the duke, as ſhe had 
done to Don Quixote, and, making haſte, they waſh'd 
and ſcour d him very well; and, leaving him dry and 
clean, making courteſies, they went away. After, it 
was known that the duke ſwore, that, if they had not 
| waſh'd him as well as Don Quixote, he would puniſh 
them for their lightneſs, which they diſcreetly made 
amends for, with ſcaping him. E 
Sancho mark'd all the ceremonies of the lavatory, and 
ſaid to himfelf, Lord! thought he, if it be the cuſtom 
in this country to waſh the ſquire's beards, as well as 
the knight's ! for on my foul and conſcience I have 
need of it; and, if they would, to run over me with 
a raſor too. | | 

What ſay'ſt to thy ſelf, Sancho? ſaid the dutcheſs. I 
ſay, madam, quoth he, that J have heard, that, in other 


Princes palaces, they us'd to give water to waſh _ 
| hands, 
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hands, when the cloth is taken away, but not lye to 
ſcour their beards; and therefore I ſee *tis good to live 
long, to ſee much: altho? tis faid alſo, that he that 
lives long, ſuffers much; though to ſuffer one of theſe 
lavatories, 1s rather pleaſure than pain. | 
Take nocare, Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, for I'll make 
one of my damſels waſh thee, and, if need be, lay thee 
a bucking. For my beard, quoth Sancho, I ſhould be 
lad for the preſent, for the reſt, God will provide 
2 Look you, carver, ſaid the ducheſs, what 
Sancho deſires, do juſt as he would have you. The car- 


vert anſwer'd, That Seignior Sancho ſhould be punctually 


ſerv'd ; and ſo he went to dinner, and carry'd Sancho 
with him; the dukes and Don Quixote ſitting ſtill, 
and conferring about many and ſeveral affairs, but all 
concerning the practice of arms and knight-errantry. 
The ducheſs requeſted Don Quixote, to delineate and 


deſcribe unto her, ſince he ſeem'd to have a happy me- 


mory, the beauty and feature of the lady Dulcinea del 
Toboſo, ; for, according to fame's trumpet, ſhe thought 
ſhe muſt needs be the faireſt creature in the world ; and 
alſo of the Mancha, 

Don Quixote ſigh'd at the ducheſs's command, 
and ſaid, If I could take out my heart, and lay it be- 
fore your greatneſs's eyes, upon this table in a diſh, I 
would fave my tongue a labour to tell you that which 
would not be imagin'd ; for in my heart your excel- 
lency ſhould ſee her lively depainted : but why ſhould I 
be put to deſcribe and delineate exactly, piece for piece, 
each ſeveral beauty of the peerleſs Dulcinea, a burden 
fitter for other backs than mine; an enterprize in 
which the penſils of Parraſtus, Timantes, and Apelles, 
and the tools of Lyſippus, ſhould indeed be imploy d, to 
paint and carve her in tables of marble and braſs, and 
Ciceronian and Demoſthenian rhetoric to praiſe her. 
What mean you by yourDemoſthentan, Seignior Don 
Quixote? quoth the ducheſs. De moſthenian rhetoric, 
quoth he, is as much as to ſay, the rhetoric of Demoſi- 


 henes, as Ciceronian of Cicero, both which were the 


two greateſt rhetoricians in the world. *Tis true, 
quoth 
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quoth the duke, and you ſhew'd your ignorance in ask- 


ing that queſtion : but for all that, Sir Don Quixote 


might much delight us, if he would paint her out ; for 
I'll warrant, tho? it be but in her firſt draught, ſhe will 


appear ſo well, that the moſt fair will envy her. I 


would willingly, ſaid he, if misfortune had not blotted 
out her idea, that not long ſince befel her, which is ſuch, 
that I may rather bewail it, than deſcribe her; for 
your greatneſſcs ſhall underſtand, that as I went here- 
tofore to have kiſs d her hands, and receive her bene- 
diction, leave and licence, for this my third ſally, I 
found another manner of one than I look'd for; I found, 
her enchanted, and turn'd from a princeſs to a country 
wench, from fair to foul, from an angel to a devil, 
from {weet to contagious, from well-ſpoken to ruſtic, 
from modeſt to skittiſh, from light to darkneſs, and, 


finally, from Dulcinea del Totoſo, to a peaſanteſs of 


Sayago. 728 
Now God defend us, quoth the duke, with a loud 
voice, who is he that has done ſo much hurt to the 
world ? who has taken away the beauty that chear'd 
It? the quickneſs that entertain'd it? and the honeſt 
that did credit it? Who! ſaid he, who but ſome curs'd 
inchanter : one of thoſe many envious ones that perſe- 


cute me: this wicked race born in the world, to dark- 


en and annihilate the exploits of good men, and to 
give light and raiſe the deeds of evil. Inchanters have 
me perſecuted, inchanters me perſecute, and inchan- 
ters will me perſecute, till they caſt me and my lofty 
chivalry into the profound abyſs of forgetfulneſs, and 
there they hurt and wound me, where they ſee | have 
moſt feeling; for to take fiom a knight-errant his lady, 
is to take away his eye-ſight, with which he ſees tlie 
ſun that does lighten him, and the food that does nouriſh 


him. Oft have I ſaid, and now I ſay again, that a 


knight- errant without a miſtreſs is like a tree without 
leaves, like a building without cement, or a ſhadow 
without a body, by which it is caus'd. | 


There is no more to be ſaid, quoth the ducheſs ; but 
yet, if we may give credit to the hiſtory of Don 
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Quixote, that not long ſince came to light, with a ge- 
neral applauſe, it is ſaid, as I remember, that you ne- 
ver ſaw Dulcinea, and that there is no ſuch lady in the 
world : but that ſhe is a meer fantaſtical creature in- 

ndred in your brain, where you have painted her with 
all the graces and perfections that you pleaſe. 

Here is much to be faid, quoth he; God knows if 
there be a Dulcinea or no in the world, whether ſhe be 
fantaſtical or not : and theſe be matters, whoſe juſtifying 
mult not be ſo far ſearch'd into. Neither have I in- 
gender d or brought forth my lady, though I contem- 
plate on her, as is fitting, ſhe being a lady that has all 
the parts that may make her famous through the 
whole world ; as theſe, fair, without blemiſh ; grave, 
without pride; amorous, but honeſt ; thankful, as 
courteous 3 courteous, as well-bred ; and, finally, of 
high deſcent ; by reaſon that beauty ſhines and marches 


upon her noble blood, in more degrees of perfection, 


than in mean-born beauties. 

*Tis true, ſaid the duke: but Don Hom muſt give 
me leave to fay what the hiſtory, where his exploits 
are written, ſays ; where it is inferr'd, that tho' there 


be a Dulcinea in Toboſo, or out of it, and that ſhe be 


fair in the higheſt degree, as you deſcribe her, yet in 
herhighneſs of birth ſhe is not equal to your * Oriana's, 
your Alaſtraxarea s, or your Madaſima's, with others 
of this kind, of which your hiſtories are full, as you 


| well know. To this I anſwer you, quoth Don 


Quixote, Dulcmea is vertuous, and vertue adds to line- 
age; and one that is mean and vertuous ought to be 
more eſteem'd, than another noble and vicious: beſides, 
Dul:inea has one ſhred that may make her queen with 
crown and ſcepter ; for the merit of a fair and vertu- 
ous woman extends to do greater miracles, and, altho* 
not formally, yet vertually, ſhe has greater fortunes 
laid up for her. | | 

I fay, Seignior Don Quixote, quoth the ducheſs, that 
in all you ſpeak, you go with your leaden plummes 
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and, as they ſay, with your ſounding line in your hand, 
and that hence- forward J will believe, and make all in 
my houſe believe, and my lord the duke too, if need 
be, that there is a Dulcinea in Toboſo, and that at this 
day ſhe lives; that ſhe is fair, and well-born, and de- 
ſerves that ſuch a knight, as Don e, ſnould 
ſerve her; which is the moſt I can, or know how to 
indear her. But yet I have one ſcruple left, and, 1 
know not, ſome kind of inckling againſt Sancho : the 
Icruple is, that the hiſtory ſays, that Pancha found the 
laid lady Dulcinea, when he carry'd her your epiſtle, 
winnowing a bag of wheat, and, for more aſſurance, 
that it was red wheat, a thing that makes me doubt 
of her high birth. | | 
To which Don Quixote reply'd, Lady o' mine, you 
' ſhall know, that all, or the moſt part, of my affairs are 
clean different from the ordinary courſe of other 
knights-errant, whether they be directed by the unſcru- 
table will of thedeſtinies, or by the malice of ſome envious 
inchanter ; and as it is evident, that all, or the moſt of 
your famous knights-errant, one has the favour not to 
by inchanted ; another, to have his fleſh ſo impenetra- 
ble, that he cannot be wounded, as the famous Roldan, 
one of the twelve peers of France, of whom it was ſaid, 
that he could not be wounded, but upon the ſole of his 
left foot, and that this too muſt be with the point of 
a2 great pin, and with no other kind of weapon; fo 
that when Bernardo del Carpio did kill him in Ronce- 
ſaulles, ſeeing he could not wound him with his ſword, 
he lifted him in his arms from the ground, and ſtiff'd 
him, as mindful] of the death that Hercules gave Autæus, 
that horrid giant, that was ſaid to be the ſon of the 
earth, From all this I infer, that it might be 1 might 
have had ſome of theſe favours, as not to be wound- 
ed; for many times experience has taught me, that my 
fleſh is ſoft and penctrable ; or that I mightihave the 
power not to be inchanted, but yet I have ſeen my 
ſelf clapt in a cage, where all the world was not able 
to incloſe me, had it nor been by vertue of inchant- 
ments; but ſince I was free, I ſhall believe that no 
| Other 


Moors. Vide Marian. Hiſt. de Reb. Hiſp. 
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other can hinder me: ſo that theſe inchanters, who ſee, 
that upon me they cannot uſe their flights, they re- 
venge themſelves upon the things I moſt affect, and 
mean to kill me, by ill treating Dulcinea, by whom TI 


live: and fo I believe, that when my ſquire carry'd my 


ambaſſage, they turn'd her into a peaſant, to be imploy d 
in ſo baſe an office, as winnowing of wheat: but I 
ſay, that wheat was neither red, nor wheat, but ſeeds 
of oriental pearls : and, for proof of this, let me tell 
your magnitudes, that coming a while ſince by Toboſo, 
I could never find Dulcinea's palace; and Sancho, my 
ſquire, having ſeen her before in her own ſhape, which 


is the faireſt in the world, to me ſhe then ſeem'd a 


foul, coarſe country wench, and meanly nurtur'd, be- 


ing the very diſcretion of the world: and fince I am 


not enchanted, neither can I be in all likelihood, ſhe is 
ſhe that is enchanted, griev'd, turn'd, chop'd, and chang d, 
and my enemies have reveng'd themſelves on me in 


her, and for her J muſt live in perpetual ſorrow, till ſhe 
come to her priſtine being. 


All this have I ſpoken, that no body may ſtand upon 
what Sancho ſaid, of that ſifting and winnowing of 
hers : for ſince to me ſhe was chang'd, no marvel tho? 
for him were ſhe exchang'd. Dulcinea is nobly born, 
and of the beſt blood in Tebo/o, of which, I warrant, ſhe 
has no ſmall part in her; and for her that town ſhall 
be famous in after ages; as Troy for Helen, and Spain 
for * Cava, tho' with more honour and reputation. 
On the other ſide, I would have your lordſhips know, 
that Sancho Pancha is one of the prettieſt ſquires that 
ever ſerv'd knight-errant : ſometimes he has ſuch ſharp 
ſimplicitics, that, to think whether he be fool or knave, 
cauſes no ſmall content; he has malice enough to be 
a knave, but more ignorance to be thought a fool ; he 
doubts of every thing, and yet believes all ; when I 


think ſometimes he will tumble headlong to the foot, 


* Daughter to an earl, that betray d Spain to the 
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he comes out with ſome kind of diſcretion that lifts 
him to the clouds. | 
Finally, I would not change him for any otherſquire, 
tho' I might have a city to boot ; therefore I doubt, 
whether it be good to fend him to the government, 
that your greatneſs has beſtow'd on him, tho' I ſee in 
him a certain fitneſs for this you call governing: for, 
trimming his underſtanding but a very little, he would 
roceed with his government, as well as the king with 
bis cuſtoms : beſides, we know by experience, that a 
overnour needs not much learning, or. other abilities; 
= you have an hundred, that ſcarce. can read a word, 
and yet they govern like Jer-Falcons. The buſineſs is, 
that their meaning be good, and to hit the. matter 
aright they undertake ; for they ſhall not want coun- 
ſellors to teach them what they ſhall do, as your go- 
vernours that be ſword-men, and not ſchel:ars, that 


have their aſſiſtants to direct them. My counſel ſhould 


be to him : .that neither bribe he take, nor his due for- 
fake, and ſome other fuch toys as theſe, that I have 
within me, and ſhall be declar'd at fit time to Sancho's 
profit, and the iſland's which he ſhall govern. 

To this point of their diſcourſe came the duke, du- 
cheſs and Don Quixote, when ſtreight they heard a 
great noiſe of people in the palace: and Sancho came in, 
into the hall, unlook d for, all in a maze, with a ſtrein- 
er inſtead of a bib, and after him many lads, or, to 
ſay better, ſcullions of the kitchen, and other inferior 
people; and one came witz a little kneading- tub with 
water, that ſeem'd, by the colour and ſluttiſſineſs, to be 
diſh-water, who follow'd and perſecuted Sancho, and 
ſought by all means to join the veſſel to his chin, and 
and another would have waſh'd him. | 

What's the matter, ho? quoth the ducheſs : what 
do ye to this honeſt man ? what, don't you know that 
he's governour-elet ? To which the barber-ſcullion 
reply'd, This gentleman will not ſuffer himſelf to 
be waſh'd, according to the cuſtom, as my lord the 
duke and his maſter were. Yes, marry will I, ſaid Sau- 
cho, in a great huff: but I would have cleaner towels, 
and clearer ſuds, and not ſo ſluttiſn hands; for there 


13 
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is no ſuch difference between my maſter and me, that 
they ſhould waſh him with roſe-water, and me with 
the devil's lye : the cuſtoms of great men's palaces are 
ſo much the better, by how little trouble they cauſe 3 
but your lavatory cuſtom here, is worſe than penitentia- 
ries; my beard is clean, and I need no ſuch refreſhing 3 
and he that comes to waſh me, or touch a hair of my 
head, of my beard, I * ſir-reverence of the compa- 
ny, I'll give him ſuch a box, that I'll ſer my fiſt in his 
skull; for theſe kind of ceremonies and ſoap-layings, 
are rather flouts, than entertainers of gueſts. 

The ducheſs was ready to die with laughter, to ſee 
Sancho's choler, and to hear his reaſons: but Don 

uixote was not very well pleas'd to ſee him ſo ill 


_ dieſs'd with his jaſper'd towel, and hemm'd in by fo 


many of the kitchen penfioners ; ſo making a low leg 
to the dukes, as if he intended to ſpeak, with a grave 
voice he ſpoke to the ſcoundreis : 

Hark y, Gentlemen, pray let the youth alone, and 


get ye gone as you came, if you pleaſe, for my ſquire is 


as cleanly as another, and theſe rroughs are as ſtreight 
and doſe for him, as y our little red clay drinking cups: 
take my counſel, and leave him, for neither he nor I can 
abide jeſts. Sancho caught his words out of his mouth, 
and went on, ſaying, No, let em come to make ſport 
with the ſetting dog, and I'll let em alone, as ſure as 
it is now night; let 'em bring a comb hither, or what 
they will, and curry my beard, and, if they find any 
thing foul in it, let em ſheer me to flitters. Then, 
uoth the ducheſs, unable to leave laughing, Sancho 
ſays well, he is clean, as he ſays, and needs no waſh- 
ing: and if our cuſtom pleaſe him not, let him take 
his choice ; beſides, you miniſters of cleanlineſs have 
been very flack and careleſs, I know not whether 1 
may ſay, preſumptuous, to bring to ſuch a perſonage 
and ſuch a beard, inſtead of a baſon and ewr of pure 
gold, and diaper towels, your kneading-troughs and 
diſh-clouts : but you are unmannerly raſcals, and, like 


wicked wretches, muſt needs ſhew the grudge you 


bear to the ſquires of knights-errant, 
The 
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The raſcal-regiment, together with the carver that 
came with them, thought verily the ducheſs was in 
earneſt : ſo they took the ſieve- cloth from Sancho's neck, 
and, even aſham'd, went their ways, and left him; 
who, ſeeing himſelf out of that, as he thought, great 
danger, kneel'd before the ducheſs, ſaying, From 'great 
ladies great favours arc ſtill expected, this, that your 
worſhip has now done me, can't be recompens'd with 
leſs, than to deſire to ſee my {elf an arm'd knight- 
errant, to employ my ſelf all days of my life in the 
ſervice of fo high a lady. I am a poor husbandman, 
my name is Sancho Pancha, children I have, and ſerve 
as a ſquire, if in any of theſe I may ſerve your great- 
neſs, I will be ſwitter in obeying, than your ladiſhip 
in commanding. | 

_ *Tis well ſeen, Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, that you 
have learnt to be courteous in the very ſchool of cour- 
m wo, that deen 
nurs'd at Don Durxote's breaſt, who is the cream of 
complement, and the flower of ceremonies : well fare 
ſuch a maſter, and ſuch a ſervant ; the one for the north- 
ſtar of knight-errantry, the other for the ſtar of ſquire- 
like fidelity : riſe, friend Sancho, for I will repay your 
courteſy, in making my lord, the duke, as ſoon as he 
can, perform the promiſe he has made you, of being 
governour of the iſland. 

With this their diſcourſe ceas'd, and Don Quixote 
went to his afternoon's ſleep, and the ducheſs deſir'd 
Sancho, That, if he were not very ſleepy, he would 
paſs the afternoon with her and her damſels in a cool 
room. Sancho anſwer'd, That tho' true it were, that 
tho' he was us'd in the afternoons to take a ſome five 
hours nap, yet, to do her goodneſs ſervice, he would 
do what he could, not to rake any that day, and would 
obey her command: ſo he parted. 

The duke gave freſh order for Don Oisiwote's uſage 
to be like a knight-crrant, without difſering a jot from 


the antient ſtyle of thoſe knights, 
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=Y of the evholeſom diſcourſe that paſsd betwixt the ducheſs 


and ker damſels with Sancho Pancha, worthy to be 
read and noted, | | 


On 
One 
o 


E LI, the ſtory tells vs, that Sancho ſlept not 
that day, but, according to his promiſe, came, 
when he had din'd, to ſee the ducheſs; who, for the 
delight ſhe receiv d to hear him, made him fit down by 
her in a low chair; tho' Sancho, out of pure manner- 
lineſs would not ſit: but the ducheſs bid him fit, as he 
was governour, and ſpeak as he was ſquire, tho in 
both reſpects he deſerv d the very ſeat of Cid Raydiaz, 
the champion. | 

Sancho * ſhrunk up his ſhoulders, obey'd and fate 
dewon, nnd the 4 boan?: wer a # F< fat 


and al NCGUTICS 3 Waiting- Wonen anu Gains 
ſtood round about her, attending with great ſilence to 
$ancho's diſcourſe : but the ducheſs ſpake firſt, ſay ing, 
Now that we are all alone, and that no body hears 
us, I would, Seignior governour would reſolve me of 
certain doubts I have, ariſing from the printed hiſtory 
of the grand Don Quiæote; one of which is, that 
ſince honeſt Sancho never ſaw Dulcinea, I ſay, the lady 
- Dulcinea del Toboſo, neither carry'd her Don Quixote's 
letter, for it remain'd in the note-book in Sierra More- 
un, how he durlt feign the anſwer, and that he found 
her ſifting of wheat; this being a mock and a lie, 
and ſo prejudicial to the lady Dulcinea's reputation, and 
o unbefitting the condition and fidelity of a faithful 
ſquire. | | 
Here Sancho roſe without anſwering a word, and 
Wy foftly crooking his body, and with his finger upon his 
lis, he went up and down the room, lifting up the 
_ hingings : which done, he came and fate down again, 
and ſaid, Now I ſee, Madam, that no body lies in 
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you without fear or fright, all that you have ask d- 
and all that you will ask me. And firſt of all I ſay- 
that I hold my maſter Don Quixote, for an incu- 
rable madman, tho' ſometimes he ſpeaks things, that, 
in my opinion, and ſo in all theirs that hear him, are 
ſo diſcreet, and carry'd in ſo even a track, that the de- 
vil himſelf can't ſpeak better; but truly, and without 
ſcruple, I take him to be a very frantic ; for ſo I have 
it in my mazard, I dare make him believe, that that 
has neither head nor foot, as was the anſwer of that 
letter, and another thing that happen'd ſome eight days 
ago, which is not yet in print, to wit, the inchantment 
of my lady Dulcinea; for I made him believe ſhe is 
inchanted, it being as true, as the moon is made of 
green cheeſe. | 

The ducheſs deſir d him to tell her that enchantment 
and conceit; which ke did juſt as it paſt, at which 
the bearers were not a little delighted, And proſecuting 
her diſcourſe, the Ducheſs ſaid, I have one ſcruple 


leaps in my mind touching what Sancho hath told me, 


and a certain buz coming to my ears, that tells me, If 
Don Quixote de la Maucha be ſuch a ſhallow madman 
and widgen, and Sancho Pacha his ſquire know it, yet 
why, for all that, lie ſerves and follows him, and relies 
on his vain promii<s; doubtleſs he is as very a madman 
and blockhead as his maſter: which being ſo as it is, it 
will be very unfitting for my lord the duke to give 
Sancho an iſland to govern; for he that cannot go- 
vern himſelf, will ill govern others. 

By our lady, quoth Sancho, that ſcruple comes in 
pudding: time; but bid your buz ſpeak plain, or how 
he will, for I know he ſays true; and if I had been 
wiſe, I might long ſince have left my maſter ; but 
*twas my luck, and this vile errantry, I cannot do with- 
al, I muſt follow him, we are both of one place, I 
have eaten his bread, I love him well, he is thankful, 
he gave me the aſs-colts, and above all, I am faithful, 
and it is impoſſible any chance ſhould part us, but 


death. And if your altitude will not beſtow the g- 
vernment 
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vernment on me, with leſs was I born, and perhaps the 
miſſing it might be better for my conſcience; for tho 
I be a fool, yet I underſtand the proverb, that ſays, The 
ant had wings to do her hurt: and it may be, Saxcho 
the ſquire may ſooner go to heaven than Sancho the 
governour. Here is as good bread made as in France; 
and in the night Joan is as good as my lady; and un- 
happy is that man who is to break his faſt at two of 
the clock in the afternoon; and there's no heart a hand- 
ful bigger than another; and the ſtomach is fill d with 
the coarſeſt victuals; and the little fowls in the air have 
God for their provider and caterer; and four yards of 
coarſe Cuenca cloth keep a man as warm as four of 
fine * Lemſter wool of Segouia; and when we once 
leave this world, and are put into the earth, the prince 
goes in as narrow a path as the journey- man; and the 
popz's body takes up no more room than a ſexton's, 
tho' the one be higher than the other; for when we 
come to the pit, all are even, or made ſo in ſpite of 
their teeths; and good night. 

Let me ſay again, if your lady ſhip will net give me 
the iſland as I am fool, I'll refuſe it for being a wiſe- 
man; for I have heard ſay, The nearer the church the 
farther from God; and, All is not gold that gliſters; 
and, That from the oxen, plough, and yokes, the huſ- 
bandman Bamba was choſen for king of Spain; and, 
That Rodrigo, from his tiſſues, ſports, and riches, was 
caſt out to be eaten by ſnakes, if we may believe the 


rhimes of the old romances, that lie not. 


Why no more they do not, {aid Donna Rodriguez, 
the waiting-woman that was one of the auditors ; for 
you have one romance that ſays, that Don Rodrigo was 
put alive into a tomb full of toads, ſnakes and lizards, 
and ſome two days after, from within the tomb, he 
cried with a low and pitiful voice, Now they eat, now 
they eat me in the place where I ſinn d moſt, And, ac- 
cording to this, this man hath reaſon to ſay, he had ra- 


* Their Lemſter b-eed came fir! out , England. 


dis- colt, was, and is Dulcinea, and Sancho, thinking to 
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ther be a labourer than a king, to be. eaten to death 
with vermin. 

The ducheſs could not forbear laughing, to ſee the 
ſimplicity of her woman, nor to admire to hear Sancho's 
1 reaſons, to whom ſhe ſaid, Honeſt Sancho 

nows, that when a gentleman once makes a promiſe, 
he will perform it, tho' it coſts him his life. My lord 
and — . the duke, tho' he be no crrant, yet he is a 
knight, and fo he will accompliſh his promiſe of the 
iſland, in ſpite of envy, or the world's malice. Be of 
good chear, Sancho, for when thou leaſt dreams of it, 
thou ſhalt be ſeated in the chair of thy iſland, and of 
eſtate, and ſhalt claſp thy government in thy robes of 
tiſſue. All that J charge thee, is, that you look to the 
governing your vaſſals; for, you muſt know, they are 
all well born, and loyal. 

For governing, quoth Sancho, there's no charging 
me; for I am naturally charitable and compaſſionate to 
the poor; and of him that does well, they will not 
fpeak ill; and, by my Holidam, they ſhal! qd me no 
falſe play. I am an old dog, and underſtand all their hiſt, 
hiſt; and I can ſnuff my ſelf when I ſee time; and I 
will let no cobwebs fall in my eyes, for I know where 
my ſhoe wrings me: this I ſay, becauſe honeſt men ſhall 
have hand and heart, but wicked men neither foot nor 
fellowſhip. And, methinks, for matter of govern- 
ment, there is no more but to begin, and in fifteen 
days governour, I could manage the 2 U and know 
as well to govern as to labour, in which I was bred, 
You have reaſon, Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, for no man 
is born wiſe, and biſhops are made of men, and not 
of ſtones. But turning to our diſcourſe that we had 
touching the lady Dulcinea's enchantment, I am more 
than aſlur'd, that that imagination that Sancho had to put 
a trick upon his maſter, and to make him think the 
country-wench was Dulcinea, that if his maſter knew 


her not, all was invented by ſome of thoſe enchanters 


which perſecute ſ{ci;znior Don Quixote; for J know 
partly, that that country-wench that leap'd upon the 
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be the deceiver, is himſelf deceiv'd; and there is no 


more to be doubted in this, than in things that we ne- 
ver ſaw. And know, Sancho, that here we have our 


enchanters too, that love, and tell us plainly and truly 


what paſſeth in the world, without tricks or devices; 
and believe me, Sancho, that leaping wench was, and 
is Dulcinea, who is enchanted as the mother that brought 
her forth; and when we leaſt think of it, we ſhall ſee 
her in her proper ſhape, and then Sancho will think he 

was deceiv'd. 5 | 
All this may be, quoth Sancho; and now will I be- 
lere all that my maſter told me of Monteſmo's cave, 
where he ſaid he ſaw our miſtreſs Dulcinea in the ſame 
zpparel and habit that J ſaid I had ſeen her in, when 
| enchanted her at my pleaſure: and it may be, madam, 
all is contrary, as you ſay; for, from my rude wit, it 
could not be preſum'd that I ſhould in an inſtant make 
ſuch a witty lie; neither do I believe that my maſter is 
ſo mad, that with fo poor and weak a perſwaſion as 
mine, he ſhould believe a thing 1o incredible. But for 
al that, good lady, do not think me to be ſo malevo- 
ent; for ſuch a leek as I am is not bound to bore into 
the thoughts and maliciouſneſs of moſt wicked enchant- 
ers. I fain'd that, to *fcape from my maſter's threats, 
and not with any purpoſe to hurt him; and if it fell out 
otherwiſe, God is above, that judgeth all hearts. Tis 
true, ſaid the duchels ; but tell me, Sancho, what is that 
rou faid of Monteſino's cave? I ſhould be glad to hear 
it, Then Sancho began to tell, word for word, all that 
ralt in that adventure: which when the ducheſs heard, 
ſhe ſaid, Out of this ſucceſs may be inferr'd, that ſince 
the grand Don Quixote ſays that he ſaw there the ſame 
abouring wench that Sancho {aw at their coming from 
Joho o, without doubt it is Dlcinea, and that in this the 
enchanters here are very liſt' ning and wary, This I 
hid, quoth Sancho, that if my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo 
be enchanted, at her peril be it; for I'll have nothing 
to do with my maſter's enemies, who are many, and 
bad ones. True it is, that ſhe that I ſaw was a coun- 
try-wench, and ſo I held her, and fol judg'd her to be; 
| and 
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and if that were Dulcinea, I'll not edle with ner * 


neither ſhall the blowze pats upon 1y account. I, I. tc 
let's have giving and taking every foot: Sancho ſa di it, L 
Sancho did it, Sancho turn d. Sancho return d, as if Sau- th 
cho were a diſh-clout, and not the ſ me Sancho pancha , R. 
that is now in print all the world over, as Samſon Car- 8&*< 


raſco told me, who at leaſt is one that is bacheloriz d in ab 
Salamanca; and ſuch men cannot lie, but when they liſt. or Pe 
that it much concerns them: ſo there is no reaſon any ©© 
man ſhould deal with me, ſince Ihave a good report; and, A 94 
as I have heard my maſter ſay, Better have an honeſt , ® 
name than much wealth. Let them join me to this I be 
vernment, and they ſhall ſee wonders ; for he that I Ul 
nth been a good ſquire, will eaſily be a good gover- I lie 
Nour. | 
| _ Whatſoever Sancho hitherto hath ſaid, quoth the du- Y; ©* 
_ cheſs, are Catonian ſentences, or, at leaſt, taken out of 
the very entrails of Michael Verinus, Florentibus occidit Y Pr 
Annis. Well, well, to ſpeak as thou doſt ; a bad cloke 
often hides a good drinker. Truly, madam, ſaid Sancho, 
I never drunk exceſſively in my life; to quench my 
thirſt ſometimes I have, for I am no hypocrite : I drink 
when I am dry, and when I am urg'd too, for I love 
not to be nice or unmannerly; for what heart of marble 
is there who will not pledge a friend's carouſe ? but 
but tho' I take my cup, I go not away drunk. Beſides, 
your knight-errant ſquires ordinarily drink water; for 
they always travel by foreſts, woods, meadows, moun- 
tains, craggy rocks, and meet not with a pittance of 
wine, tho' they would give an eye for it. 

I believe it, ſaid the ducheſs; and now, Sancho, thou 
may it repoſe thy ſelf, and after we will talk at large, Y 
and give order how thou may'ſt be join d, as thou ſay ſt, 
to the government. | 

Sancho :gain gave the ducheſs thanks, but deſir d her- 
ſhe would do him the kindneſs that his dapple might 
be well look'd to. What dapple, quoth ſhe? My als, 
ſaid Sancho; for not to call him fo, I ſay my dapple: 
and when I came into the caſtle, I deſir'd this waiting- . 


woman to have a care on him, and ſhe grew ſo — | 
with 


yn 
2 
5 


— _ 
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with me, as if I call'd her ugly, or old; for J held it fit- 
ter · for them to provender afles, than to autliorize rooms. 
Lord God, a gentleman of my town could not endure 
theſe waiting-woumen. Some peaſant, quoth Donna 
Rodriguez, the waiting- woman; for if he had been a 
gentleman, and well bred he would have extoll'd them 
above the moon. Go to, no more, quoth the ducheſs; 
peace, Rodriguez, and be quiet, Sancho, and let me alone 
to ſee that Sancho's als be made much of; for being 
Sancho's houſhoid-ſ{tuff, I will hold him on the apples ot 
mine eyes. Let him be in the ſtable, quoth Sancho; for 
neither he nor I am worthy to be ſo much as a minute 
upon thoſe apples of your greatneſs's eyes; and I had as 
lief ſtab my ſelf, as — to that: for altho' my. 
maſter ſays, that in courteſies one ſhould rather loſe by a 
card too much, than too little; yet in theſe afs-hke 
courtelics, and in your apples, it is fit to be wary, and 
proceed with diſcretion. Carry him, Sancho, quotlr 
the ducheſs, to thy government, for there thou may 'ſt 
chcriſh him at thy pleaſure, and manumit him from his 
labour. Do not think you have ſpoken jeſtingly, lady 
ducheſs, quoth Sancho; for I have ſeen more than two 
aſſes go to governments, and 'twould be no novelty for 
me to carry mine. | | 
Sancho's diſcourſe renew'd in the ducheſs more laugh- 
ter and content; and. ſending him to repoſe, ſhe went 
to tell the duke au tuat had paſt between them, and 
both of them plotted, and gave order to put a jeſt up- 
on Don Quixote that might be a famous one, and ſuit- 
ing to his knightly ſtyle; in which Kind they play'd 
many pranks wien him, ſo proper and handſom, that 
they are the beſt contain'd amongſt all the adventures of 


this grand hiſtory, 
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ſo that one could ſcarce hear another, as well for the 
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C HAP. XXXIV. 


Zlorꝛs notice is given for the diſ-enchanting of the peerleſs 
Dulcinea del Toboſo, which is one of the moſt famous 
adventures in all this book, 


RE Ar was the pleaſure the duke and ducheſs 
receiv'd with Don Oui xote's and Sancho Pacha's 
converſation, and they reſolv'd to play ſome tricks with 


them, that might carry ſome twilights and appearances 
of adventures. They took for a motive that which 


Don SOuixote had told unto them of Monteſino's cave, 


becauſe they would have it a famous one. But that 


which the ducheſs moſt admir'd at, was, that Sancho's 
ſimplicity ſnould be ſo great, that he ſhould believe, for 


an infallible truth, that Dulcinea was inchanted, he him - 
ſelf having been the inchanter, and the impoſtor of 
that buſineſs. So, giving order to their ſervants for all 
they would have done, tome weeks after they carry'd 
Don Quixote to a boar-hunting, with ſuch a troop of 
woodmen and hunters, as if the duke had been acrown'd 
king, They gave Don Quixote a hunter's ſute, and 
to Sancho one of fineſt green cloth; but Don Quixote 
would not put on his, ſaying, That ſhortly he mult re- 
turn again to the hard exerciſe of arms, and that therc- 
fore he could carry no wardrobes or ſumpters: but 
Sancho took his, meaning to ſell it, with the firſt occa- 
ſion that offer d. | - 

The wiſh'd for day being come, Don Quixote arm'd 
himſelf, and Sancho clad himſelf, and upon his dapple 
(for he would not leave him, tho' they had given him 
a horſe) thruſt himſelf amongſt the troop of the wood- 


men. The ducheſs was bravely attir'd; and Don Quix- 


te, out of pure courteſy and manners, took the reins 
of her palfry, tho' the duke would not conſent, At aft 
they came to a wood, that was between two high 
mountains, where taking their ſtands, their lanes, and 
paths, and the hunters divided into ſeveral ſtands, the 
chaſe began, with great noiſe, hooting, and hollowing, 


cry 


| — — : 
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cry of the dogs, as for the ſound of the horns. The 
ducheſs alighted, and, with a ſharp javelin in her hand, 
eſs ſhe took a ſtand, by which ſhe knew ſome wild boars 
18 were us'd to paſs. The duke alſo alighted, and Don 
Quixote, and ſtood by her. Sancho ſtaid behind them 
all, but ſtirr'd not from dapple, whom he durſt not 
eſs leave, leſt ſome ill chance ſhould befal him. And they 


a's had ſcarce lighted, and fet themſelves in order, with 
th ſome ſervants, when they ſaw there came a huge boar 
es by them, baited with the dogs, and follow'd by the 
ch hunters, gnaſhing his teeth and tusks, and foaming at 
VE, the mouth: and Don Qui vote ſeeing him, buckling his 
nat ſhield to him, and, lay ing hand on his ſword, went 
0's forward to encounter him, the hike did the duke with 
or his javelin; but the ducheſs would have been foremoſt 
n- of all, if the duke had not ſtopp'd her. Only Sancho, 
of when he ſaw the valiant beaſt, left dapple, and began 
all to ſcud as faſt as he could, and ſtriving to get up into 
d a high oak, it was not poſſible for him, but, being 
of even in the midit of it, faſtned to a bough, and ſtriving 
1d to get to the top, he was ſo unlucky and unfortunate, 
nd that the bough broke, and, as he was tumbling to the 
4 ground, he hung in the air, faſten'd to a ſnag of the 
e- oak, unable to come to the ground: and ſeeing himſelf 
c- in that perplexity. and that his green coat was torn, 
ut and thinking that, if that wild beaſt ſnould come thither, 
a- he might lay hold on him, he began to cry out and 
call for help ſo outragiouſly, that all that heard him, 
d and ſaw him not, thought verily ſome wild beaſt was 
ole devouring him. | 
m Finally, the tusky boar was laid along, with many 
d- Javelins points; and Don Quixote turning aſide to San- 
* cho's noiſe, that knew him by his note, he faw him 
ns hanging on the oak, and his head downward, and dap- 
alt | ple cloſe by him, that never letthim in all his calamity: 
gh and Cid Hamet ſays, that he ſeldom ſaw Sancho without 
nd dapple, or dapple without Sancho, ſuch was the love 
he and friendſhip betwixt the couple. 
g. Don Quixote went and unhung Sancho, who ſeeing 
— himſelf free, and on the ground, beheld the torn place 
M 2 of 
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of his hunting - ſute, and it griev'd him to the ſoul, for 
he thought he had of that ſute at leaſt an inheritance. 
And now they laid the boar athwart upon a great mule, 
and, covering him with roſemary buſhes and myrtle 


boughs, he was carry'd in ſign of their victorious ſpoils, 


to a great field-tent, that was ſet up in the midſt of 
the wood, where the tables were ſet in order, and 2 
dinner made ready, ſo plentiful and well dreſs'd, that it 
well ſhew'd the bounty and magnificence of him that 
gave it. | 

Sancho, ſhewing the wounds of his torn garment to 
the ducheſs, ſaid, if this had been hunting of the hare, 
my coat had not ſeen it ſelf in this extremity. I 
know not what pleaſure there can be in looking for a 
| beaſt, that if he reach you with a tusk, he may kill you. 
J have often heard an old ſong, that ſays, 


Of the bears may'ſi thou be eat, 
As was Favila the great. 


He was a Gothiſh king, quoth Don Quixote, that going 
a hunting in the mountains, a bear eat him. This I 
ſay, ſaid Sancho, I would not that kings and princes 
ſt.ould thruſt themſelves into ſuch danger, to enjoy their 
pleaſure; for what pleaſure can there be to Kill a beaſt 
that hath committed no fault? 

You are in the wrong, Sancho, quoth the duke ; for 
the exerciſe of beaſt-hunting is the neceſſarieſt for kings 
and princes that can be: the chaſe is a ſhew of war, 
where there be ſtratagems, crafts, deceits, to overcome 
the enemy at pleaſure; in it you have ſufferings of cold 
and intolerable heats, ſleep and idleneſs are baniſh'd, the 
powers are corroborated, the members agilitated: in 
concluſion, *tis an exerciſe that may be us'd without 
prejudice to any body, and to the pleaſure of every bo- 
dy: and the beſt of it is, that it is not common, as 
other kinds of ſports are, except flying at the fow], only 
fir tor kings and princes. Therefore, Saxcho, change 
thy opinion, and, when thou art a governour, follow 
the chaſe, and thou ſhalt be a hundred times the better. 

| Not 
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Not ſo, quoth Sancho, tis better for your governour 
to have his legs broken, and be at home. Twere very 
good that poor ſuiters ſnould come and feek him, and 
he ſhould be taking his pleaſure in the woods; 'twould 
be a ſweet government i'faith. Good faith, Si- the 
chaſe and valtimes are rather for idle companions than 
governoms; my ſport ſhall be vycd trump at Chrit- 
mas, and at skettic-pins ſundays and holidays; for your 
hunting is not for my condition, neither doth it agice 
with my con{cience. 3 

Pray God, Sancho, it be ſo, quoth the duke; for to 
do and to ſay go a ſeveral way. Let it be how twill, 
wid Sancho; tor a good pay maſter needs no pledge; 
and God's help is Fetter than carly riling ; and the bc}! 
carries the legs, and not the legs the belly; I mcan, 
that if Ged help me, and I do honeſily what 1 oug'1t, 
without doubt I ſhall govern as well as an ver- Falcon. 
I, I; put your finger in my mouth, and ſee if I bite 
or no, 

A miſchief on thee, curs'd Sancho, quoth Don Ouix- 
ote, and when ſhall we hear thee, as I have often told 


thee, ſpeak a wiſe ſpeech, without a proverb? My lor de, 


I beſeech you leave this dunce, for he will grind your 
very ſouls, not with his two, but his two thouſand 
proverbs, ſo ſ-aſonable, as ſuch be his health or mine, iT 
I hearken to them. 

Sancho's proverbs, quoth the duckeſs, altho they be 
more than Mallaras, yet they are not leſs to be eſtcem' d 
than his, for their ſententions brevity for my part, 


they more delight me than others that be far better, and 


more fitting. 

With theſe, and ſuch like favoury diſcourſes, they 
went out of the tent to the wood, to fcek lone more 
ſport, and the day was ſoon raft, and the night came 
on, and not ſo light and caltu as the time of the year 
requir'd, it being about Midſizmmer ; but a certain dit 
malneſs it had, agreeing much with the duke's inten- 
tion, and ſo as it grew to be quite dark, it ſcem'd that, 
upon a ſudden, all the wood was on fire, through cve- 
ry part of it, and there were heard here and there, this 

M 3 way 
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way and that way, an infinite company of cornets, and 
other warlike inſtruments, and many troops of horſe 
that paſs'd through the wood ; the light of the fire, 
and the ſound of the warlike inſtruments, did as it 
were blind, and ſtunn'd the eycs and ears of the by- 
ſtanders, and of all thoſe that were in the wood. 
Streight they heard a company of Mooriſh * cries, ſuch 
as they uſe when they join battle, drums and trumpets 
tounded, and fifes, all, as it were, in an inſtant, and fo 
talt, that he, that had had his ſenſes, might have loſt 
them, with the confus'd ſound of theſe inſtruments. 
The duke was aſtoniſ'd, the ducheſs diſmay'd, Don 
L£ix0te wonder'd, Sancho trembled, and, finally, even 
they that knew the occation were frighted. Their fear 
caus'd a general lijence; and a poſt in a devil's weed 
pals'd before them, founding, inſtead of a cornet, a 
hi ge holiew horn, that made a hoarſe and terrible noiſe. 
ark you, poſt, quoth the duke, what are you? whi- 
ther go you ? and what men of war are they that 
croſs over the wocd ? To which the poſt an{wer'd, 
with a horrible and free voice, I am the devil, 1 
go to ſeek Don Quixote de la Mancha, and they 
which come here are ſix troops of inchanters, that 
bring the peerleſs Dulcinea del Joboſo upon a triumphant 
chariot, ſhe comes here inchanted with the brave French- 
man, Monteſinos, to give order to Don Quixote how ſhe 
may be dil{-enchanted. | | 
If thou wert a devil, as thou ſay'ſt, quoth the duke, 
and as thy ſhape ſhews thee to be, thou wou'dſt have 
known that knight, Don Quixote de la Mancba; for 
he is here before thee. In my ſoul and conſcience, 
quoth the devil, I thought not on it; for I am fo di- 
verted with my ſeveral cogitations, that I quite forgot 
the chief for which I came for. Certainly, ſaid Sancho, 
this devil is an honeſt fellow, and a good chriſtian ; for 
if he were not, he would not have ſworn by his ſoul 
and conſcience: and now I believe that in hell you have 
honeſt men. Streight the devil, without lighting, di- 


* Le lies, like the cries of the wild Iriſh. | 
recting 
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recting his ſight toward Don Quixote, ſaid, The un- 
lucky, but valiant knight, Monteſinos, lends me to thee, 


O khniight of the lions, for methinks now I {ce thee n 


their paws, commanding me to tell thee from him, 
that thou expect him here, where he will meet then, 
for he hath with him Dulcinea del Toboſo, and means to 
give thee inſtruction how thou ſhalt diſenchant her 
and now I have done my meſſage, I muſt away, and 
the devil, like me, be with thee, and good angels gung 4 


the reſt. And this ſaid, he winds his monſtrous horn, 


and turn'd his back, and went, without ſtaying tor any 
anſwer. | 

Each one. began afreſh to admire, eſpecially Sa 
and Don Quite: Sancho to ice that, in ſpire of truth, 
Dulcinea muſt be inchanted; Don Quixote, to thi}. 


whether that were true that befel him in AMonteſtno'= 


cave: and being elevated in theſe dumps, the duke 
ſaid to him, Will you ſtay, Scignior Don @nixore + 
Should I not? quoth he: here will 1 ſtay courapious 
and undaunted, tho? all the devils in hell ſhould civic 


with me. Well, quoth Sancho, if I hear another de. 


vil, and another horn, I'll ſtay in Flanders as much as 


here, 
| Now it grew darker, and they might perceive many 
lights up and down the wood, like the dry exhalations 
of the earth in the sky, that ſeem to us to be ſhooting- 
ſtars; beſides, there was a terrible noiſe heard, ui} 
like that of your creaking wheels of ox-wains, fron 
whoſe piercing ſqueak, they ſay, bears and wolves 
do fly, if there be any the way they pals. To 
this tempeſt there was another added, that increas'd 
the reſt, which was, that it ſeem d, that in all four 
parts of the wood there were four encounters, or bat- 
tles, in an inſtant; for there was firſt a ſound of terri- 
ble cannon-ſhot, and an infinite company of guns were 
diſcharg'd, and the voices of the combatat ts ſeem'd to 
be heard by and by afar off, the Mooriſh cries reite- 
rated. | 

Laſtly, the trumpets, cornete, and horns, drums, can- 
nons, and guns, and, above all, the teartul noiſe of the 
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carts, all together made 2 moſt confus'd and horrid 
ſound, which try'd Don Quixote's utter moſt courage to 
ſuffer it. But Sancho was quite gone, and fell in a 
fwoon upon the ducheſs's coats, who receiv'd him, 
and commanded they ſhould caſt cold water in his face; 
which done, he came to himſelf, juſt as one of the 
carts of thoſe whiſtling wheels came to the place, four 
lazy oxen dicw it, cover'd with black clothes; at eve- 
iy horn they had a lighted torch ty d, and on the top 
of the cart there was a high ſcat made, upon which a 
vener:ble o:d man fate, with a beard as white as ſnow, 
and ſo long, that it reach'd to his girdle ; his garment 
was a long! gown of black buckram, for becauſe the 
cart was full of lights, all within 1t might very well 
be diſcern'd and ſeen: two ugly ſpirits guided it, clad in 
the {aid buckram, ſo monſtrous, that Sancho, after he 
had ſeen em, wink'd, becauſe he would ſee em no more. 
When the cart drew near to their ſtanding, the venera- 
ble old man roſe from his ſcat, and, ftanding up with a 
loud voice. ſaid J am the cue Lyrgander; and the cart 
is'd on, he not ſpeaking a word more. 

After this, there paſs'd another cart, in the ſame man- 
ner, with another old man enthroniz d; who making 
the cart ſtay, with a voice no leſs lofty than the other, 
ſaid. I am the wiſe Alquife, great friend to the ungrate- 
ful Urganda; and on he went: and ſtreight another cart 
c:me on, the ſame pace; but he that fate in the chief 
cat, was no old man, as the reſt, but a good robuſt fel- 
low, and ill-favour'd, who, when he came near, rofe 
up, as the reſt, but, with a voice more hoarſe and devil- 
iſh, ſaid, Jam Archelaus the enchanter, mortal enemy to 
Amadis de Gaul, and all his kindred. And fo on he 
paſs'd, all three of theſe carts turning a little forward, 
made a ſtand, and the troubleſom noiſe of their wheels 
ceas'd, and ftreight there was heard no noiſe, but a 
ſweet and conſenting ſound of well-form'd mulick, 
which comforted Sancho, and he held it for a good ſign; 
and he ſaid thus to the ducheſs, from whom he ſtirr'd 
not a foot, not a jot. 


Madam, 


<> a 6% ms , 2 
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Madam, where there is muſick, there can be no ill. 
Neither, quoth the ducheſs, where there is light and 
2 To which, ſaid Sancho, the fire gives light, 
and your bon-fires, as we ſee, and perhaps might burn 
us; but muſick is always a ſign of feaſting and jollity. 
You ſhall fee that, — Don Quixote, for he heard all, 
and he ſaid well, as you ſhall ſee in the next chapter. 


c HA, XXXV. 


Mhere is proſecuted the notice, that Don Quixote had, 
of diſ-enchanting Dulcinea, with other admirable ac- 
cidents, 


wW HEN the delightful muſick was ended, they 
might ſee one of thoſe you call triumphant 
chariots come toward them, drawn by ſix dun mules, 


but cover'd with white linen, and upon each of them 


came a penitentiary with a torch, cloth'd likewiſe all in 
white; the cart was twice or thrice as big as the three 
former, and at the top and fides of it were twelve other 
nitentiaries, as white as ſnow, all with their torches 
ighted, a fight that admir'd and aſtoniſh'd jointly ; and 
in a high throne fate a nymph, clad in a veil of cloth 
of {ilver, a world of golden ſpangles glimmering about 
her, her face was cover'd with 2 tine cloth of tiffany, 
for all whoſe wrinkles the face of a moſt delicate dam- 
ſel was ſeen through it, and the many lights made them 
eaſily diſtinguiſh her beauty and years, which, in like- 
lihood, came not to twenty, nor were under feven- 
teen. Next her camę a ſhape, clad in a gown of 
thoſe you call ſide-garments, down to her foot, her 
head was cover d with a black veil ; but even as the 
cart came to be juſt over-againſt the dukes and Don 
uixote, the muſick of the hautboys ceas'd, and the 
harps and lutes, that came in the cart, began, and the 
cown'd ſhape riſing up, unfolding her garment on both 
tides; and, taking her veil off from her head, ſhe diſco- 
ver'd plainly the picture of ravs-bon'd death, at which 
Don Quixote was troubled, and Sancho af: aid, and the 
MF dukes 
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dukes made ſhew of ſome timorous reſenting. This 


live death ſtanding up, with a drowſy voice, and a 


tongue not much waking, began in this manner: 


* 1 Merlin am, he that in hiſtories 

They ſay, the devil to my father had, 

A tale by age ſucceeding authorix d, 

The prince and monarch of the magick arts 
And regiſter of deep aſtrology, 

Succeeding ages, ſince, me emulate, 

That only ſeek to ſing and blazon forth 

The rare exploits of thoſe knights-errant brave, 
Zo com 1 bore and bear a liking great. 


And howſoever of mchanters, aud 

thoſe that are wizards, or magicians be, 
Hard, tie condition, rough, and devilifh, is, 
Yet mine is tender, ſoft, and amorous, 

And unto all friendly, to do them good. 


In the obſcure and darkeſt caves of Dis, 

Npereas my foul hath ſtill been entertam'd 
In forming circles, and of characters 

I heard the Iamentable note of fair 

And peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo. 


1 knew of her inchantment and hard hap, 
Ter transformation, from a goodly dame 
Ino a ruſtic wench, J forry was, | 
And ſhutting up my ſpirit within this hollow, 
This terrible and fierce anatomy, 

then I had turn d a hundred thouſand books 
Of this my deviliſh ſcience, and unconth, 

JI come to give the remedy that's fit, 

To ſuch a grief, and to an ill ſo great. 


* Verſes made on purpoſe abſurdly, as the ſubject 
requir d, and ſo tranſlated ad verbum. 
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Chap. 35. Don QUIXOTE., 
Ob glory thou of all, that do put on 
Their coats of ſteel, and Hardeſt diamond 
Thou light, thou lanthorn, rer north-ſtar and guide 
To thoſe that caſting off their ſluggiſh ſieep, 

And feather-beds, themſelves accommodate 
To 45 the exerciſe of bloody arms, 

To thee, I ſay, oh never 3 enough, 
Not as thou owght'ſt to be, oh valiant ! 


Oh jointly wiſe ! to thee, oh Non Quixote, 

The Mancha's ſplendor, and the ſtar of Spain, 

That to recover to her firſt eſtate, 

The peerleſs Dulcinea de] Tobos, 

It is convenient that Sancho thy ſqiure, 

Himſelf three thouſand, and three hundred give 

Laſhes, upon his valiant buttocks both 

Unto the air diſcover'd, and likewiſe 

That they may vex, and ſmart, and grieve him fore; 
And, upon this, let all reſolved be, 
That of her hard misfortunes authors were; 

My maſters, this my cauſe of coming was, 


By gad, quoth Sancho, I fay not three thouſand ; but 
I will as ſoon give my ſelf three ſtabs, as three; the 
devil take this kind of difinchanting. What have my 
buttocks to do with inchantments? Verily, if maiter 
Merlin have found no other means to diſinchant the la- 
dy Dulcinea del Toboſo, ſhe may go inchanted to her 

rave. 
a Goodman raſcal, quoth Don Oixote, you garlic 
ſtinkard ; I ſhall take you, and bind you to a tree, as 
naked as your mother brought you forth, and let ine 
not ſay three thouſand and three hundred, but II give 
you ſix thouſand and fix hundred, {o well lid on, that 
you ſhall not claw them off at three thouſand and three 


hundred plucks, and reply not a word, if thou doſt, 


I'll tear out thy very ſoul. 
Which when Merlin heard, quoth he, It muit not 


be ſo, for the ſtripes, that honeſt Sancho muſt receive, 
muſt be with his good will, and not pet force, and at 


what 
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what time he will, for no time is prefix d him: but 
it is lawful for him, if he will redeem one half of this 
beating, he may receive it from another's hand that 
may lay it on well. 3 - 
No other, nor laying on, quoth Sancho, no hand 
ſhall come near me: am I Dulcinea del Toboſo's mother 
trow ye, that my buttocks ſhould pay for the offence 
of her eyes? My maſter indeed, he is a part of her, 
{ince, every ſtitch while, he calls her, My life, my ſoul, 
my ſuſtenance, my prop; he may be whipp'd for her, 


and do all that is fitting for her diſinchanting; but, for 


me to whip my ſelf, I * bernounce. 

Sancho ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when the ſilver 
nymph that came next to Merlin's ghoſt, taking off her 
thin veil, ſhe diſcover'd her face, which ſeem'd unto 
ail to be extraordinary fair, and with a manly grace, 
and voice not very amiable, directing her ſpeech to 
Sancho, ſhe ſaid, Oh thou unhappy ſquire ! ſoul of lead, 
and heart of cork, and entrails of flint, if thou hadit 


been bidden, thou face-flying thief, to caſt thy ſelſ 


from an high tower down to the ground : if thou 
hadſt been wiſh'd, enemy of mankind, to eat a dozen 


of toads, two of lizards, and three of ſnakes: if thou 


hadſt been perſuaded to kill thy wife and children, with 
ſome truculent and ſharp ſcimitar: no marvel tho' thou 
Thould'ſt ſhew thy ſeif nice and ſqueamiſh : but to 
make ado for three thouſand and three hundred laſhes, 
fince the pooreſt ſchool-boy that is, has them every 


month, admires, aſtoniſhes, and affrights all the pitt - 
ful entrails of the auditors, and of all them that in 


proceſs of time ſhall come to the hear of it: put, Oh 
miſerable and flinty breaſt ! put, I ſay, thy skittiſh 
moils eyes, upon the balls of mine, compar'd to ſhining 
ſtars, and thou ſhalt ſee them weep drop after drop, 
making furrows, careers and paths, upon the fair ficlds 
of my cheeks. Let it move thee, knaviſh and unto- 


ward monſter, that my flouriſhing age (which is yet 


* Miſtaken inſtead of renounce, for ſo it goes in the 
Spaniſh, ; 


but 
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ut but in its ten, and ſome years, for J am nineteen, and 
is not yet twenty) doth conſume and wither under the 
at bark of a ruſtic labourer : and if now I ſeem not fo 
to thee, 'tis now a particular favour that Seignior Mer- 
d liz has done me who is here preſent, only that m 
er beauty may make thee relent; for the tears of an af- 
e flicted fairneſs, turn rocks into cotton, and tigers into 
I, lambs. Laſh, laſh, that thick fleſh of thine, untam'd 
l, beaſt, and rouze up thy courage from ſloth, which 
r. makes thee only fit to eat till thou burſt, and ſet my 
Ir ſmooth fleſh at liberty, the gentleneſs of my condition, 
and the beauty of my face; and if, for my ſake, thou 
er wilt not be mollify'd, and reduc'd to ſome reaſonable 
er terms, yet do it for that poor knight, that is by thee : 
0 for thy maſter, I ſay, whoſe ſoul I ſee is travers'd in 
e, his throat, not ten fingers from his lips, expecting no- 
0 thing but thy rigid or ſoft anſwer, either to come out 
d, of his mouth, or to turn back to his ſtomach. 
{t Don Quixote, hearing this, felt to his throat, and, 
I turning to the duke, faid, Before God, Sir, Dulcinea 
u has ſaid true; for my ſoul indeed is travers'd in my 
n throat, like the nook of a croſs-bow. What ſay you 
u to this, Sancho? ſaid the ducheſs. I ſay what I have 
h ſaid, quoth Sancho, that the laſhes I bernounce. Re- 
u nounce, thou wouldſt ſay, Sancho, ſaid the duke. Let 
0 your greatneſs pardon me, ſaid Sancho, I am not now 
8, to look into ſubtilties, nor your letters too many, or 
y too few; for theſe laſhes, that IJ muſt have, do ſo 
19 


trouble me, that I know not what to do ar ſay: but 
n J would fain know of my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, 
h where ſhe learnt this kind of begging ſhe has : ſhe 
h comes to deſire me to tear my fleſh with laſhes, and 
8 calls me leaden ſoul, and untam'd beaſt, with a cata- 
ö logue of ill names, that the devil would not ſuffer. 


8 Does ſhe think my fleſh is made of braſs? or will her 
- diſinchantment be worth any thing to me or no? what 
t basket of white linen, of ſhirts, caps, or ſocks, tho' I 

were none, does ſhe bring with her, to ſoften me 
; with ? only ſome kind of railing or other, knowing 


that the uſual proverb is, An aſs laden with gold will 
| | 80 
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go lightly up hill; and that gifts do enter ſtone walls; 
and ferve God, and work hard; and, Better a bird in 
the hand, than two in the buſh, And my maſter too, 
that ſhould animate me to this task, and comfort me, 
to make me become as ſoft as wool, he ſays, that he 
will tie me naked to a tree, and double the number of 
my laſhes; and therefore theſe compaſſionate gentles 
ſhould conſider, that they do not only wiſh a ſquire to 
whip himſelf, but a governour alfo ; as if it were no 
more, but drink to your cherries, let 'em learn, let 
*em learn with a pox, to know how to ask, and to 
demand ; for all times are not alike, and men are not 
always in a good humour: I am now ready to burſt 
with grief, to ſee my torn coat, and now you come 
to bid me whip my ſelf willingly, I being as far from 


it, as to turn * cacique. | 


By my faith, Sancho, quoth the duke, if you do not 
make yourſelf as ſoft as a ripe fig, you finger not the 
government. Twere good indeed, that I ſhould ſend 
a cruel, flinty hearted governour amongſt my iſlanders, 
that will not bend to the tears of afflicted damſels, nor 
to the intreaties of diſcreet, imperious, antient, wiic 
inchanters. To conclude, 2 either you muſt 
whip yourſelf, or be whipp'd, or not be governour. 

Sir, qouth Sancho, may J not have two days re- 
ſpite to conſider ? No, by no means, quoth Merlin, 
now at this inſtant, and in this place, this buſincſs 
muſt be diſpatch'd, or Dulcinea ſhall return to Monteſi- 
20's cave, and to her priſtine being of a country wench, 
or, as ſhe is, ſhe ſhall be carry'd to the Elyzian fields, 
there to expect till the number of theſe laſhes be ful- 
fill d. Go to, honeſt Sancho, ſaid the ducheſs, be of 
good cheer, ſhew your love for your maſter's bread 
that you have eaten, to whom all of us are indebted 
for his pleaſing condition, and his high chivalry. Say 
I, ſon, to this whipping cheer, and hang the devil, and 


* Caciques, are great lords amongſt the Weſt-In- 
dians. 
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let fear go whiſtle, a good heart conquers ill fortune, as 
well thou know'ſt, 

To this, Sancho yielded theſe fooliſh {peeches, ſpeak- 
ing to Merlin, Tell me, Scignior Merlin, ſaid he, when 
the devipoſt paſs'd by here, and deliver'd his meſ- 


ſage to my maſter from Seignior Monteſinos, bidding 


him from him he ſhould expect him here, becauſe he 
came to give order, that my lady Duleinea ſhould be 
diſinchanted, where is he, that hitherto we have nei- 
ther ſeen Monteſinos, or any ſuch thing? 

To which, ſaid Merlin, friend Sancho? The devil is 


an aſs, and an arrant knave, I ſent him in queſt of 


your maſter ; but not with any meſſage from Monteſi- 


nos, but from me, for he is ſtil] in his cave, plotting, 


or, to {ay truer, expecting his diſinchantment, for yet 
he wants ſomething t'ward it; and if he owe thee 
ought, or thou have any thing to do with him, III 
bring him thee, and ſet him where thou wilt: and 
therefore now make an end, and yield to his diſciplin- 
ing, and believe me it will do thee much good, as well 
for thy mind as for thy body: for thy mind, touch - 
ing the charity thou ſhalt perform ; for thy body, for 


I know thou art of a ſanguine complexion, and it can 


do thee no hurt to let out ſome blood. 

What a company of phyſicians there be in the world! 
ſaid Sancho; even the very inchanters are phyſicians. 
Well, ſince every body tells me ſo, that it is good, yet 
I cannot think ſo, I am content to give my {elf three 
thouſand and three hundred laſhes, on condition that 
I may be giving of them as long as I pleaſe, and I will 
be out of debt as ſoon as tis poſſible, that the world may 
enjoy the beauty of the lady Dzlcinea del Tobojo; ſince 
it appears, contrary to what I thought, that ſhe is 
fair. On condition likewiſe that 1 may not draw 
blood with the whip, and if any laſh go by too, it 
ſhall paſs for currant : Item, that Seignior Merlin, it I 
forget any part of the number, ſince he knows all, 
ſhall have a care to tell them, and to let me know how 
many I want, or if J exceed. For your exceeding, 
quoth Merlin, there needs no telling, for, coming to 

your 
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your juſt number, forthwith Dulcinea ſhall be diſin- 
chanted, and ſhall come in all thankfulneſs to ſeek San- 
cho, to gratify and reward him for the good: deed. So 
you need not be ſcrupulous, either of your exceſs or 
defect, and God forbid I ſhould: deceive any body in fo 
much as a hair's breadth, | 

Well, quoth Sancho, a God's name be it, I yield to 
my ill fortune, and, with the aforeſaid conditions, ac- 
cept of the penitence. 

Scarce had Sancho ſpoken theſe words, when the 
waits began to play, and a world of guns were ſhot 
off, and Don Quixote hung about Sancbo's neck, kiſ⸗- 
ſing his cheeks and forehead a thouſand times. The 
duke, the ducheſs, and all the by- ſtanders, were won- 
derfully delighted, and the cart began to go on, and, 
paſſing by, the fair Dulcinea inclin d her head to the 
dukes, and made a low court'ſy to Sancho, and by this 
the merry morning came on apace, and the flowers 


of the field began to bloom and riſe up, ard the liquid 


cryſtal of the brooks, murmuring through the grey peb- 
bles, went to give tribute to the rivers, that expected 
them; the sky was clear, and the air wholſome, the 
light perſpicuous, each by itſelf, and altogether, ſhew'd 


manifeſtly, that the day, whoſe skirts Aurora came 


trampling on, ſhould be bright and clear. 

And the dukes, being ſatisfy'd with the chaſe, and 
to have obtain'd their purpoſe ſo diſcreealy and happily. 
they return'd to their caſtle, with an intention to ſe- 
cond their jeſt ; for to them there was no earnctt 
could give them more content. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the firange and unimagin'd adventure of the affiites 
matron, alias the counteſs Tritaldi, with a letter tha! 
Sancho Pancha «uroze to his wife Teraſa Panſa. 


H E duke had a ſteward, of a very pleaſant 

and conceited wit, who play'd Merlin's part, 

and contriv'd the whole furniture for the pais'd adven- 
ture; he it was that made the verſes, and that a page 
; | ou 
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ſhould act Dulcinea. Finally, by his lord's leave, he 
plotted another piece of work, the pleaſanteſt and 
ſtrangeſt that may be imagin'd, | 

Tie ducheſs ask'd Sancho the next day, If he had 
yet begun his task of the penance, for the difinchant- 
ing of Dwlcizea ? He told her, Yes : and that, as that 
night, he had given himſelf five laſhes. The ducheſs 
ask d him, With what? he anſwer'd, With his hand. 
Thoſe, quoth the dutcheſs, are rather claps than laſhes : 
I am of opinion that the ſage Merlin will not ac- 
cept of this ſoftneſs, twere fitter that Sancho took the 
diſcipline of rowels or bullets with prickles, that _— 
ſmart ; for the buſineſs will be effected with blood, 
and the liberty of ſo great a lady will not be wrought 
ſo ſlightly, or with ſo ſmall a price; and know, San- 
cho, that works of charity are not to be done ſo flow 
and lazily, for they will merit nothing. 

To which Sancho reply'd, Give me, Madam, a con- 
venient laſh of ſome bough, and I will laſh my ſelf, 


that it may not ſmart too much; for let me tell your 


worſhip this, that tho I am a clown, yet my fleſh is 
rather cotten than mattreſs, and there's no reaſon I 
ſhould kill my {elf for another's good. You fay well, 
quoth the ducheſs, to morrow I'll give you a whip 
that ſhall fit you, and agree with the tenderneſs of your 
fleſh, as if it were akin to them. To which, quoth 
Sancho, lady of my ſoul, I beſeech you know, that I 
have written a letter to my wife Tereſa Panſa, letting 
her know all that has happen'd to me ſince I parted 
from her ; here I have it in my boſom, and it wants 
nothing but the ſuper{cription : I would your diſcre- 
tion would read it, for methinks it goes fit for a gover- 
nour, I mean, in the ſame ſtyle that governours ſhould 
write. And who penn'd it? ſaid the ducheſs. Who 
ſhould, ſaid he, ſinner that Jam, but I my {elf? And 
did you write it? quoth ſhe. Nothing leſs, ſaid he; 
for I can neither- write nor read, tho? I can ſet to my 
firm. Let's ſee your letter, quoth the ducheſs; for, I 
warrant, thou ſhew'ſt the ability and ſufficiency of thy 


wit in it. Sancho drew the letter open out of * bo- 
om, 
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ſom, and the ducheſs, taking it of him, read the con- 
tents, as follows : 


Sancho Pancha's letter to his wife Tereſa Panſa. 


F I were well Jaſh'd, I got well by it; if I got 4 

government, it coſt me many a good laſh. This, 
my Tereſa, at preſent thou underſtand'it not, hereafter 
thou ſhalt know it. Know now, Tere/a, that I am 
determin'd thou go in thy coach, for ail other kind of 
going, 1s to go upon all four. Thou art now a go- 
vernour's wife, let's ſce if any body will gnaw thy 
ſtumps. I have ſent thee a green hunter's ſute, that 
my lady the ducheſs gave me, fit it ſo that it may 
{erve our daughter for a coat and bodies. My maſter, 
Don Quixote, as I have heard ſay in this country, is a 


mad wife man, and a conceited coxcomb, and that I 


am ne'er a whit behind him. We have been in Monte- 
0's cave, and the ſage Merlin has laid hands on me for 
the difinchanting my lady Dulcinea del Tobojo, whom 
you there call Aldonſa Lorenzo, with three thouſand 
and three hundred laſhes lacking five, that I give my 
ſelf, ſhe ſhall be diſinchanted as the mother that brought 
her forth : but let no body know this ; for put it thou 
to deſcant on, ſome will cry white, others black. 
Within this little while I will go to my government, 
whither I go with a great deſire to make money; for 
I have been told, that all your governours at the firſt 
go with the ſame defire, I will look into it, and ſend 
thee word whether it be fit for thee to come to me or 
no. Dapple is well, and commends him heartily to 
thee, and I will not leave him, altho' I were to go to 
be great turk. My lady, the ducheſs, kiſſes thy * 
a thouſand times: return her two thouſand, for there's 
nothing coſts lefs, nor is better cheap, as my maſter 
tells me, than complement. God Almighty has not 
yet been pleas'd to bleſs me with a cloak - bag, and ano- 
ther hundreth piſtolets as thoſe you wot of: but be 
not griev d, my Tereſa, there's no hurt done, all ſhall 
be recompenc'd whea we lay the government a buck- 

ing 
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ing; only one thing troubles me, for they tell me, 
that, after my time 1s expir'd, I may die for hunger, 
which, if it ſhould be true, J paid dear for it, though 
your lame and maim'd men get their living by begging 
and alms ; fo that one way or other thou ſhalt be rich 
and happy: God make thee ſo, and keep me to ſerve 
thee, From this caſtie, the twentieth of July, 1614. 


The governour, thy husband, 
SAN CHO PANCHA, 


When the ducheſs had made an end of reading the 
letter, ſhe ſaid to Sancho, In two things the good go- 
vernour is out of the way; the one, in ſaying or pub- 
liſhing, that this goverment has been given him for the 
laſhes he muſt give himſelf, he knowing, for he can- 
not deny it, that, when my lord the duke promis'd it 
him, there was no dreaming in the world of laſhes: 
the other is, that he ſhews himſelf in it very covetous, 


and I would not have it ſo prejudicial to him ; for co- 


vetouſneſs is the root of all evil, and the covetous go- 
vernour does ungovern'd juſtice, I had no ſuch mean- 
ing, madam, quoth Sancho, and if your worſhip think 
the letter be not written as it ſhould be, let it be torn, 
and we'll have a new, and perhaps it may be worſe, it 
it be left to my noddle. No, no quoth the duchels, 
"tis well enough, and I'll have the duke ſee it. So they 
went to a garden where they were to dine that day: 
the ducheſs ſhew'd Sancho's letter to the duke, which 
gave him great content. They din'd, and when the 
cloth was taken away, and that they had entertain'd 
themſelves a pretty while with Sancho's ſavoury con- 
verſation, upon a ſudden they heard a doleful found of 
a flute, and of a hoarſe and untun'd drum ; all of 
them were in ſome amazement, at this confus'd, mar- 
tial and ſad harmony, eſpecially Don Quixote, who was 
ſo troubled, he could not fit itill in his ſeat; for San- 
cho there is no more to be ſaid, but that fear carry'd 
him to his accuſtom'd refuge, which was the * 
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ſide or her lap; for in good earneſt, the ſound they 


heard was moſt ſad and melancholy. And all of them 
being in this maze, they might ſee two men come in 
before them into the garden, clad in mourning weeds, 
fo long that they dragg'd to the ground, theſe came 
beating of two drums, cover'd likewiſe with black ; 
with them came the fife, black and beſmear'd as we! 
as the reſt. After theſe there follow'd a per ſonage of a 
giantly body, bemantled, and not clad in a colic-biack 
caſſock, whoſe skirt was extraordinarily long, his cat- 
ſock likewiſe was girt with a broad, black belt, at 
which there hung an unmeaſurable ſcimitar with hiits 
and ſcaleboard; upon his face he wore a tranſparent 
black veil, through which they might ſee a huge, long 
beard, as white as ſnow. His pace was very grave and 
ſtaid, according to the {ound of the drum and fife. To 
conclude, his hugeneſs, his motion, his blackneſs, and 
his conſorts, might have held all that knew him not, 
and look'd on him, in ſuſpence. 

Thus he came with the ſtate and Proſopopeia afore- 
ſaid, and kneel'd before the duke, who, with the reſt 
that ſtood up there, awaited his coming : bur the duke 
would not by any means hear him ſpeak till he role, 
which the prodigious ſcare-crow did; and, ſtanding up, 
he pluck'd his mask from off his face, and ſhew'd the 
moſt horrid, long, white and thick beard, that c'er till 
then human eyes beheld ; and ſtreight he let looſe and 
rooted out, from his broad and ſpreading breaſt, a ma- 


Jeſtical, loud voice, and, caſting his eyes toward the 


duke, thus ſaid: oy 

High and mighty Sir, I am call'd Trifaldin with the 
white beard, ſquire to the counteſs Trifaldi, otherwiſe 
call'd the Aſicted Matron, from whom I bring an am- 
baſſage to your greatneis, which is, That your magni- 


ficence be pleas'd to give her leave and licenſe to enter 


and relate her griefs, which are the moſt ſtrange and 
admirable that ever troubled thoughts in the world 
could think : but firft of all, ſhe would know whether 


the valorous and invincible knight, Don Quixote de la 


Mancha, be in your caſtle? in whoſe ſearch ſhe comes 
| a foot, 
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a foot, and hungry, from the kingdom of Candayas 
even to this your dukedom : a thing miraculous, or by 
way of inchantment ; ſhe is at your fortreſs-gate, and 
onlyiexpects your permiſſion to come in: thus he ſpoke, 
and forthwith cough'd and wip'd his beard from the 
top to the bottom, with both his hands, and, with a 
long paule, attended the duke's anſwer, which was; 

Honeſt ſquire Trifaldin with a white beard, long, 
ſince the misfortune of the counteſs Trifaldi has come 
to our notice, whom inchanters have caus'd to be 
ſiyl'd, the Afflicted Matron, tell her, ſtupendious ſquire, 
ſhe may come in, and that here is the valiant knight, 
Don Quixote de Ia Mancha, from whoſe generqus 
condition ſhe may ſafely promiſe herſelf all aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance: and you may alſo tell her from me, that if ſhe 
need my favour, ſhe ſhall not want it, ſince I am 
oblig d to it by being a knight, to whom the favour- 
ing of all ſorts of her ſex is pertaining and annex'd, 
eſpecially matron-widows ruin'd, and afflicted, as her 
ladiſhip is. Which when Trifaldin heard, he bent his 
knee to the ground, and, making ſigns to the drum 
and fife, that they ſhould play to the ſame pace and 
ſound as when they enter'd, he return'd back out of 
the garden, and left all in admiration of his preſence 
and poſture. | 

And the duke, turning to Don Quixote, ſaid, In 
fine, Sir knight, neither the clouds of malace or igno- 
rance can darken or obſcure the light of valour and 
vertue. This I ſay, becauſe it is fcarce fix days, fince 
that your * bounty has been in this my caſtle, when 
the {ad and afflited come from remote parts, on foot, 
and not in caracks and on dromedaries to ſeek you, 
confident, that in this moſt ſtrenuous arm they ſhall 
find the remedy for their griefs and labours, thanks 
to your brave|cxploits, that run over and compaſs the 
whole world. 

Now would I, my lord, quoth Don Quixote, that 
that ſame bleſs d clergyman were freient, who the other 


* A forc'd word put in, in mockage, pur po ely. F 
ay. 
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day, at table, ſeem'd to be fo diſtaſt'd, and to bear 
ſuch a grudge againſt knights-errant, that he might ſee 
with his eyes, whether thoſe knights are neceſlary to 
the world ; he might feel too with his hands, thatyour 
extraordinary afflicted and comfortleſs, and great af- 
fairs and enormous miſhaps, go not to ſeek redreſs to 
book-men's houſes, or to ſome poor country ſextons, 
nor to your gentleman that never ſtirr'd from home ; 
nor to thelazy courtier, that rather hearkens after news 
which he may report again, than procures to perform 
deeds and exploits, that others may relate and write ; 
the redreſs of griefs, the ſuccouring of neceſſities, the 
protection of damſels, the comfort of widows, is had 
from no ſort of perſons ſo well as from knights-er- 
rant; and that I am one, I give heaven infinite thanks, 
and I think my diſgrace dn that I may receive 
this noble calling. Let this matron come, and de- 
Ad what ſhe will; for I will give her redreſs with 
ti... my ſtrong arm, and undaunted reſolution of my 
couragious ſpirit. | 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Of the proſecution of the famous adventure of the 
| | Alfflicted Matron. 


HE duke and ducheſs were extremely glad to ſee 
how well Don Quixote anſwer d their intentions; 
and then Sancho ſaid, J ſhould be loth this miſtreſs ma- 
tron ſhould lay any ſtumbling-block in the promiſe of 
my goverment; for I have heard a Toledo apothecary 
ſay, and he ſpoke like a bull-finch, that where theſe kind 
of * women were intermeddling, there could no good 
follow. Lord, what an enemy that apothecary was to 
them ? for ſince all your matrons, of what condition 
or quality ſoever they be, are irkſome and fooliſh, what 
kind of ones ſhall your afflicted be? as this counteſs 


* Drennas, here Sancho takes Duenna, in the former 
ſenſe, for an old waiting- woman. 


* Three- 


N 


* 
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* Three-skirts, or Three-tails ; for tails and skirts all 


is one. 

Peace, friend Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; for ſince 
this matron- lady comes from ſo remote parts to ſeek 
me, ſhe is none of thoſe that the apothecary hath in his 
bead - roll: beſides, this is a counteſs, and when your 
counteſſes are waiting- women, tis either to queens or 
empreſſes, who in their houſes are moſt abſolute, and 
are ſervd by other waiting- women. To this, quoth 
Donna Rodrigisex, that was preſent, My lady the ducheſs 
hath women in her ſervice that might have been coun- 
teſſes, if fortune had been pleas d; but the weakeſt go 
to the walls: and let no man ſpeak ill of waiting- wo- 
men, and eſpecially of antient maids; for altho I am 
none, yet I well and clearly perceive the advantage that 
your maiden waiting-women have over widow-women, 
and one pair of ſheets went between us both. ft, 


For all that, quoth Sancho, there is ſo much ta n 


ſhear'd in your waiting- women, according to mine - 
thecary, that the more you ſtir this buſineſs, the more 
it will ſtink, Always theſe ſquires, quoth Donna Ro- 
driguex, are malicious againſt us; for, as they are fa- 
ries that haunt the out-rooms, and every foot ſpy us, 
the times that they are not at their devotions, which 
are many, they ſpend in back-biting us, undigging our 
bones, and burying our reputation, Well, let me tell 
theſe moving blocks, that, in ſpite of them, we will 
live in the world, and in houſes of good faſhion, tho? 
we ſtarve for it, or cover our delicate or not delicate 
fleſh with a black monk's weed, as if we were old 
walls cover'd with tapeſtry at the paſſing of a proceſ- 
ſion. Tfaith, if I had time and rifare enough, I 
would make all that are preſent know, that there is no 
virtue but is contain'd in a waiting-woman. I believe, 
ſaid the ducheſs, my honeſt Donna Rodriguez is in 
the right: but ſhe muſt ſtay for a fit time to anſwer 


* Alluding to the name Trifaldi, as if ſhe had been 
calPd tres faldes, which ſignifies three 5kirts ; and this 
was bis miſtake. 


for 
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for herſelf and the reſt of waiting- women, to con- 
found the apothecary's ill opinion, and to root it out 
altogether from Sancho's breaſt. To which quoth Sa- 
cho, ſince the governourſhip ſmokes in my head, all 
quirely fumes are gone out; and 1 care not a wild fig 
for all your waiting- women. 

Forward they had gone with this waiting- woman 
diſcourſe, had they not heard the drum and fife play, 
whereby they knew that the Aſflicted Matron was en- 
tring. The ducheſs ask'd the duke if they ſhould meet 
her, ſince ſhe was a counteſs, and noble perſonage. For 
her counteſhip, quoth Sancho, before the duke could an- 
ſwer, I like it that your greatneſs meet her; but, for 
her matronſhip, that ye ſtir not a- foot. Who bids thee 
meddle with that, Sancho? quoth Don Quixote. Who, 
Sir? ſaid he; I my ſelf, that may meddle, that, as a 
ſquire, have learn'd the terms of courteſy in your wor- 
ſhip's ſchool, that is the moſt courteous and beſt bred 
—_— in all courtſhip; and, as I have heard you lay, 
in theſe things, Better play a card too much, than too 
little ; and, Good wits will ſoon meet. *Tis true; as 
Sancho fays, quoth the duke, we will ſee what kind of 
counteſs ſhe is, and by that gueſs what courteſy 1s due 
to her. By this the drum and fife came in, as former - 
ly. And here the author ended this brief chapter, be- 
ginning another, which continues the ſame adventure, 


one of the notableſt of all the hiſtory. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL. 
The Afflicted Matron recounts her ill errantry. 


FTER the muſfick, there enter'd in at the garden 
about ſome twelve matron-waiters, divided into 
two ranks, all clad in large monk's weeds, to ſee to of 
fulled ſerge, with white ſtoles of thin callicoe, ſo long, 
that they only ſhew'd the edge of their black weeds. 
After them came the counteſs Trifaldi, whom Trifaldin 
with the white beard led by the hand, clad all in fineſt 
un-napp'd baſe; for had it been napp'd, every grain of 


it would have been as big as your biggeſt pear. = 
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tail, or her train, call it whether you will, had three 
corners, which was born by three pages, clad likewiſe 
in mourning. Thus making a tightly and mathema- 
| tical ſhew with thoſe three ſharp corners, which the 


pointed skirt made, for which belike ſhe was call'd . - 
the counteſs * Trifaldt, as if we ſhould fay, the 
| counteſs of the three trains; and Benengeli ſays, It 

| was true, and that her right name was the counteſs 

| Lobuna, becauſe there were many wolves bred in her 
country; and if they had been foxes, as they were 


| wolves, they would have call'd her the countefs + Zor- 
runa, by reaſon that in thoſe parts it was the cuſtom, 
that great ones took their appellations, from the thing 
or things that did moſt abound in their ſtate: but this 
counteſs, taken with the ſtrangeneſs of her threcfold 
train, left her name of Lobuna, and took that of Tri- 
] faldt. 

The twelve waiters and their lady came a proceſſion- 
pace, their faces cover'd with black veils, and not trant= 
parent, as was Trifaldm's, but ſo cloſe, that nothing was 
ſeen through, Juſt as the matronly ſquadron came in, 
| the duke, the ducheſs, and Don ©m1xoze, ſtood up, and 
and all that beheld the large proceſſion. The twelve 
made a ſtand, and a lane, through the midſt of which 
the Afflicted came forward, Trifaldin ſtill leading her by 
the hand; which the duke, the ducheſs, and Don Ouix- 
te ſeeing, they advanc'd ſome dozen paces to meet her. 
She knecling on the ground, with a voice rather coarſe 
and hoarſe, than fine and clear, ſaid, May it pleaſe your 
greatneſſes to ſpare this courteſy to your ſervant, I tay, 
to me your ſervant; for as I am the Afficted, I ſhail 
not anſwer you as I ought, by reaſon that my ſtrange 
and unheard of misfortune, hath tranfported my under- 
ſtanding, I know not whither ; and ſure 'tis far off, 


| tince the more I ſeek it, the leſs I find it. He ſhould. 


want it, lady, quoth the duke, that by your perſon 
could not judge of your worth, the which, without 


* The word, in Spaniſh, importing ſo. 
+ Zorra, in Spaniſh, a Fox. 


| Vor. III. auy 
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any more looking into, deſerves the cream of courte- 
ſy, and the flower of all mannerly ceremonies ; ſo takin 
her up by the hand, he led her to fit down in a chair 
by the ducheſs, who welcom'd her alſo with much 
courteſy. 

Don _ was filent, and Sancho long d to ſee 
the Trifaldi's face, and ſome of het waiting-women ; 
but there was no :poſſibility, till they, of their own ac. 
cords, would ſhew them: fo all being quiet and til} 
they expected who ſhould firft break ſilence, which was 
done by the Afiited Matron, with theſe words: * Con- 
fident I am, moſt powerful Sir, moſt beautiful lady, and 
molt diſcreet auditors, that my moſt miſerableneſs ſhall 
find, in your moſt valorous breaſts, ſhelter, no leſs plea- 
ſing, than generous and compaſſionate; for it is ſuch as 
is able to make marble relent, to ſoften the diamonds, 
and to mollify the ſteel of the hardeſt hearts in the 
world: but, before it come into; the market-place of 
your hearing, I will not fay your ears, I ſhould be glad 
to know if the moſt purifiediferous Don _ of the 
Manchiſſima, and his ſqiriferous Pancha, be in this lap, 
this quire, this company. 

+ Pancha is here, quoth Sancho, before any body elſe 
could anſwer, and Don Qui xotiſſimo too, therefore, molt 


Aflictediſſimous Matronſſima, ſpeak what you willi. 
2345, for we are all ready and moſt forward to be your /er- 
vitoriſſimus. Then Don Quixote roſe up, and directed his 
ſpeech to the Afiicted Matron, and ſaid, If your troubles 


ſtreightned lady, may promiſe you any hope of reme- 


dy, by the valour and force of any knight-errant, be- 


hold, hereare my poor and weak arms, that ſhall be im- 
ploy'd in your ſervice. I am Don Quixote de In Man: 


cha, whoſe function is toſuccour the needy; which be- 
ing ſo, as it is, you need not, lady, to uſe any rheto 
rick, or to ſeek any preambles; but plainly, and witi 
out circumſtances, tell your griefs, for they ſhall be 


A fuſtian ſpeech on purpoſe, and ſo continued. 
+ Sancho firives to anſaver in the ſame key, 


heal 


interceſſor with thy maſter, 
vour this moſt humble, moſt unfortunate countels. 
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heard by thoſe, that, if they cannot redreſs them, yet 
they will commilerate them. 

Which when the Afiited Matron heard, ſhe ſeem'd 
to fall at Don Quixotes feet, and calt herſelf down, 
ſtriving to embrace them, and faid, Before theſe feet 
and legs [ caſt my ſelf, Oh invincible knight! ſince they 
are the baſis and columns of knight-errantry, theſe feet 
will I kiſs, on whoſe ſteps the whole remedy of my 
misfortunes doth hang and depend. Oh valorous er- 
rant! whoſe valorous exploits do obſcure and darken the 
fabulous ones of the Amadiſes, Eſplandiaſus, and Belia- 
niſes. And, leaving Don Quixote, ſhe laid hold on San- 
ho Pancha, and, griping his hands, ſaid, Oh thou the 
loyalleſt ſquire that ever ſery'd knight-errant, in paſt or 
preſent times! longer in goodneſs than my uſher Trifal- 
dm's beard! well may'ſt thou vaunt, that, in ſerving Don 
Quixote, thou ſerv'ſt, in cypher, the whole troop of 
knights, that have worn arms in the world ; I conjure 
thee, by the moſt loyal goodneſs, that thou be a good 

| any that he may, eft- ſoons, fa- 


To which, ſaid Sancho, that my goodneſs, lady, be as 


| long as your ſquire's beard, I do not much ſtand upon; 


the buſineſs is, bearded, or with muſtachoes, let me have 
my foul go to heaven when I die; for, for beards here 
I care little or nothing: but, without theſe clawings or 


: entreaties, I will deſire my maſter, for I know he loves 


me well, and the rather, becauſe now in a certain buſi- 


5 | nets he hath need of me, that he favour and help your 


worſhip as much as he may. But pray uncage your 
griefs, and tell them us, and let us alone to underſtand 


them. 


The dukes were ready to burſt with laughter, as they 


that had taken the pulſe of this adventure, and commend- 
ed within themſelves the wit and diſſimulation of the 


Trifaldi, who fitting her down, ſaid, Of the famous 
kingdom of Taprobana, which is between the great Ta- 
probana and the South-Sea, ſome two leagues beyond 


, cape Comorin, was queen the lady Donna Maguncia, 
widow to king Archipielo, her lord and husband, in which 


N 2 matri- 
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matrimony they had the princeſs Autonomaſia, heir to 
the kingdom. The ſaid princeſs was brought up, and 
increas'd under my tutorage and inſtruction, becauſe I 
was the antienteſt and chief matron that waited on her 
mother. It fell out then, that times coming and go- 
ing, the child Antonoma a being about fourteen years of 
age, ſhe was ſo fair, that nature could give no further 
addition, Diſcretion itſelf was a ſnotty-noſe to her, 
that was as diſcreet as fair, and ſhe was the faireſt in the 
world, and is, if envious fates and inflexible deſtinies 
have not cut the thread of her life : but ſure they have 
not; for- heaven will not permit that earth ſuffer ſuch 
a loſs, as would be the lopping off a branch of the faireſt 
vine in the world. 

On this beauty, never ſufficiently extolbd by my rude 
tongue, 2 number of princes were enamour'd, as well 
neighbours as ſtrangers, amongſt whom a private gen- 
tieman durſt raiſe his thoughts to the heaven of that 
beauty, one that liv'd in court, confident in his youth, 
and galiantry, and other abilities, and happy facilitics of 
wit; for let me give your greatneſſes to underſtand, if 
it be not too tedious, he play'd on a guitar as if he 
made it ſpeak, he was a poet, and a great dancer, and 
could very well make bird-cages, and only with thi: 
art might have gotten his living, when he had been in 
_ great neceſſity; ſo that all theſe parts and adornments 
were able to throw down a mountain, much more a 
delicate damſel. But all his gentry, all his graces, all his 
behaviour and abilities, could have little prevail'd, to ren- 
der my child's fortrels, if the curs'd thief had not con- 
quer'd me firſt, Firſt, the curs'd raſcal vagabond ſought 
to get my good-will, and to bribe me, that I, ill- keeper, 
ſhould deliver him the keys of my fortreſs. 

To conclude, he inveigled my underſtanding, and ob- 
tain'd my conſent, with {ome toys and trifles, I know 
not what, that he gave me: but that which molt did 
proſtrate me, and made me fall, was certain verſes that 
heard him ſing one night from a grated window, to- 
_ a lane where he lay, which were, as I remember, 
thele. 


All 


——  - 
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An ill upon my ſoul doth ſteal, 2» * 
From my fweeteft enemy: | 1 1 
| And it more torinenteth me 1 
= That I feel, yet muff conceal. gw N 
, The ditty was moſt precious to me, and his voice as 1 
ſweet as ſugar; and many time have I thought, ſeeing mm 
| the miſhap I fell into, by theſe, and ſuch other like ver ſes, Li | 
and have contider'd, that poets ſhould be baniſh'd from my 
: all good and well- govern'd commonwealths, as Pla's 1" 
. counſell'd, at leaſt laſcivious poets, for they write laſcind?!n ! i 
8 vious verſes; not ſuch as thoſe of the * marquis of | 
- Mantua, that delight and make women and children 
weep, but piercing ones, that like ſharp thorns, but ſoft, 9 | 
2 traverſe the ſoul, and wound it like lightning, leaving |. 
1 the garment ſound. And again he ſung, wh 
g Come death, hidden, without pain, | 
0 Let me not thy coming know, 


That the pleaſure to die ſo, 


f Make me not to live again. | 
| | | 
e Other kinds of ſongs he had, which being ſung, en- 
4 | chanted, and written, ſuſpended ; for when they deign'd 
1 to make a kind of verſe in Candaya, then in uſe, call d 
1 Roundelaies, there was your dancing of ſouls, and tick- 
78 ling with laughter, and unquietneneſs of the body, and, 
a | fivally, the quickſilver of all the ſenſes. So, my ma- 
is ſters, let me ſay, that ſuch rhymers ought juſtly to be 
1. baniſh'd to the i{land of Lizards. But the fault is none 
. of their's, but of ſimple creatures that com mend them, 
he and fooliſh wenches that belicve in them: and if I had 
r, been as good a waiting-woman, as 1 ought to have 
been, his over-night's conceit wouid not have mov d 
b- me, neither ſhould I have given gedit ro theſe kind of | 
0 ſpeeches; I live dying, I burn in the fret, 1 akt in the | 
id fire, I hope hopeicts, I go and ver | fav ; with other 
at !Ppoſlibilitics of this ſcum, of which his writings ate 
* full: and then, your promiling, the phoenix of Arabia, 
r, Ariadne s crown, the Jocks of the fun, the pears of the 
| * Old ballad verſes; ihe authar lreat here (at ricalty. | 
99 Na. urn, | 
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ſouth, the gold of Tyber, and 6alſamum of Pancaia. 
and here they are molt liberal in promiſing that which 
they never think to perform, 

But whither, Ah me unhappy ! do I divert myſelf ? 
What folly or what madneſs makes me recount other 
folks faults, having ſo much to ſay of mine own? Ah 
me, again, unfortunate! for not the verſes, but my folly, 
vanquiſh'd me; not his muſic, but my lightneſs, my 
ignorance, ſoftned me; that, and my ill fore- ſight, open d 
the way, and made plain the path to Don Clanixo, for 
this is the aforeſaid gentleman's name; ſo that I being 
the bawd, he was many times in the chamber of the 


(not by him, but me) betray'd Antonomaſia, under co- 


Jour of being her lawfu] ſpouſe; for tho' a ſinner I am, 
I would not have conſented, that, without being her 
husband, he ſhould have come to the bottom of her 
ſhoe-ſole. | 

No, no, matrimony muſt ever be the colour in all 
theſe buſineſſes that ſhallbe treated of by me: only there 
was one miſchief in it, that Don Clanixo was not her 
equal, he being but a private gentleman, and ſhe ſuch 
an inheritrix; A while this juggling was hid and con- 
ceal'd, with the ſagacity of my wearineſs, till a kind 
of ſwelling in Antonomaſia's belly at laſt diſcover d it; 
the fear of which made us all three enter into counſel, 
and it was agreed, that, before the miſhap ſhould come 
to light, Don Clani xo ſhould demand Antonomaſia for his 
wife before the vicar, by vertue of a bill of her hand, 
which ſhe had given him to be fo: this was fram'd, by 
my invention, ſo forcibly, that Sampſon himſelf was not 
able to break it. | 

The matter was put in practice, the vicar faw the 
bill, and took the lady's confeſſion, who confeſs'd plain- 
ly; he committed her priſoner to a ſerjeant's houſe. 
Then, quoth Sancho, have you ſerjeants too in Candaya, 
poets, and roundelays? I ſwear I think the world is the 
fame every where. But make an end, Madam Trifal- 
ar, for it 1s late, and I long to know the end of this 
large ſtory, I will, anſwer' d the counteſs. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. . 


Where the Trifaldi proſecutes her ſtupendous and memo- 
morable hiſtory. 


T every word that Sancho ſpoke, the ducheſs was 

as well pleas d, as Don Quixote out of his wits, 

and commanding him to be ſilent, the Afficted went or, 
ſaying, The ſhort and the long was this, after many giv- 
ings and takings, by reaſon the princeſs ſtood very ſtiffy 
to her tackling, the vicar ſentenc'd in Don Clanixo's favc ur. 
whereat the queen Donna Maguncia Antonomaſia's mother 
was ſo full of wrath, that ſome three days after we bu- 
ried her. Well, Sir ſquire, quoth Sancho, it hath been 
ſeen e'er now, that one that hath been in a ſwoon, hath 
been bury'd, thinking he was dead; and methinks that 


queen Maguncia might but rather have been in a {woon 3 


tor with life many things are remedy'd, and the prir.- 
ceſs's error was not ſo great, that ſhe ſhould ſo reſer t 
it. If ſhe had been married with a page, or any other 
ſervant of her houſe, as I have heard many have dong, 
the miſchance had been irreparable ; but to marry with 
ſo worthy a gentleman, and ſo underſtanding, as hath 
been painted out to us, truly, truly, tho' *twere an over- 
ſight, yet 'twas not fo great as we think for; for, ac- 
cording to my maſter's rules, here preſent, who will 


not let me lye, as ſcholars become biſhops, ſo private 


knights, eſpecially if they be errant, may become kings 
and emperors. 

Thou haſt reaſon, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; for 
a knight- errant, give him but two inches of good for- 
tune, he is in potentia proxima to be the greateſt ſove- 


reign of the world. But let the Aflicted proceed, for 


to me it appears, the bittcreſt part of her ſwcet hiſto- 
ry is behind. The bittereſt, quoth you? ſaid ſhe : in- 
dced ſo bitter, that, in compariſon of this, treacle and 
elicampane is ſweet. 

The queen being ſtark dead, and not in a trance, we 
bury'd her, and ſcarce had we cover'd her with earth, 
and took our ultimum vale, when, Quis talia fando 

N 4 remperet 


f 
| 
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temperet & lachrimis? the giant Malambruno, Magun- 
sia s couſin- german, appear d before her grave upon a 
ooden horſe, who, beſides his cruelty, was alto an 
inchanter, who, with his art, to revenge his coulin's 
death, and for Don Clanixo's boldneſs, and for deſpigh: 
of Antouomaſia's over- ſight, inchanted them upon the 
{ame tomb, turning her into a braſen ape, and him into 
a fearful crocodile of unknown metal; and betwixr 
them both is likewiſe ſet a regiſter of metal, written 
in the Syriac tongue, which, being tranſlated into the 
. Candayan, and now into the Caſtillian, contains this 
ſentence : 


Theſe two bold lovers ſhall not recover their natu- 
ral form, till the valiant Manchegan come to fengli con 
bat with me; for the deſtinies reſerve this rwnhear i-of ad. 
venture only for his great valour. 


This done, he unſheath'd a broad and unwieldy ſci- 
mitar, and, taking me by the hair of the head, he mide 
as if he would have cut my throat, or ſhear'd off my 
neck at a blow. I was amaz'd, my voice clea'd to 
the roof of my mouth, I was troubled extremely; but 
J enforc'd my ſelf as well as I could, and, with a do- 
Jorous and trembling voice, I told him ſuch and ſo ma- 
ny things, as made him ſuſpend the execution of his 
rigorous puniſhment. +» | 

Finally, he made all the waiting-women of the court 
be brought before him, which are here preſent now al- 
ſo ; and after he had exaggerated our faults, and revild 
the conditions of waiting- women, their wicked wiles, 
and worſe ſlights; and laying my fault upon them al, 
he ſaid he would not capitally puniſh us, but with other 
dilated pains, that might give us a civil and continuate 
death: and in the very fame inſtant and moment that 
he had ſaid this, we all felt that the pores of our face: 
open'd, and thit ail about them we had prickles, like 
the pricking of needles. By and by we clapp'd our 
hands to our faces, and found them juſt as you ice 'em 
now. With this the 4fifed, and the reſt of the wait- 


ug-women lifted up their masks which they had on, 
and 
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and ſhew'd their faces all with beards, ſome rcd, ſome 
black, ſome white, and lime-ſmcar'd ; at fight of which, 
the duke and ducheſs admir'd, Don DPrixote and Sancho | 
were aſtoniſh'd, and all the by-ſtanders wonder-itrucken, 6 
and the Trifaldr proceeded : Thus that fclon, and hard- i 
hearted Malambruno puniſh'd us, covering the ſoftneſs | 
and ſmoothneſs of our faces with theſe rough briſtles; 


would to God he had beheaded us with his unwieldy ih 


ſcimitar, and not ſo dimm'd the light of our faces with 
theſe blots that hide us ; for, my maſters, if we fall in- 
to reckoning, (and that which now I iay, I would 
ſpeak it with mine eyes running a fountain of tears, 
but the conſideration of our misfortunes, and the fcas 
that hitherto have rain'd, have drawn them as dry as 
ears of corn, and therefore let me ſpeak without tears;) 
whither ſhall a waiting-woman with a beud go? what 


father or mother will take compaſſion on her? for | 
when her fleſh is at the ſnootheſt, and her face mar- | 
tyriz'd with a thouſand forts of flibber-flabbers and wa- th 


ters, ſhe can ſcarce find any body that will care for q) 
her; what ſhall ſhe do then when ſhe wears a wood 11 
upon her face? Oh matrons! companions mine, in all j 
ill time were we born, in a luckie hour our fathers 
begat us; and, ſaying this, ſhe made ſhew of dit- 
may ing. 


CHAP. . 


Of matters that touch and pertein to this adventure, and 
moſt memorable Hiſtory. 


ERTAINLY, all they, that delight in ſuch / 
hiſtories as this, muſt be thankful tr C in- 
met, the author of the original, for his curioiity in tet 
ing down every little tittle, without leaving out the 
{malleſt matter, that has not been diltint!, brought to 
light: he paints out conceits, diſcovers imaginutions, 
anſwers ſecrets, clears doubts, reſolves arguments: to 
conclude, manifeſts the leaſt moat of cach curious de- 
fire, Oh famous author! Oh happy Don Site! 
Oh renown'd Dulcinea! Oh pleaſant Sancho ! ll toge- 
N dy ther, 
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ther, and each in particular, long may you live, to the 


delight and general recreation of mortals. The ſtory 


then goes on, that, juſt as Sancho ſaw the Afflicted diſ- 
may d, he ſaid, As I am honeſt man, and by the me- 
mory of the Panſa's, I never heard nor ſaw, nor my 
maſter never told me, nor could he ever conceit in his 
fancy, ſuch an adventure as this. A thouſand ſatans 
take thee ! not to curſe thee, for an inchanter as thou 
art, giant Malambruno ! and hadſt thou no kind of pu- 
niſhment, for theſe ſinners, but this bearding them ? 
What ! had it not been better and fitter for them, to 
have bercav'd them of half their noſes, tho' they had 
Inuffled for it, and not to have clapt theſe beards on 
them ? I hold a wager they have no money to pay for 
their ſhaving. You ſay true, Sir, quoth one of the 
twelve, we have nothing to cleanſe us with ; therefore 
ſome of vs haveus'd a remedy of ſticking plaiſters, which, 
apply'd to our faces, and clapp'd on upon a ſudden, 


make them as plain and ſmooth as the bottom of a 


ſtone-morter : for tho' in Candaya there be women 
that go up and down from houſe to houſe, to take away 
the hair of the body, and to trim the eye-brows, and 
other ſlibber- ſauces touching women; yet we, my la- 
dy's women, would never admit them, becauſe they 
ſmell ſomething of the bawd : and, if Seignior Don 
Quixote do not help us, we are like to go with beards 
to our graves. | 

I would rather loſe mine amongſt Infidels, quoth 
Don Quixote, than not eaſe you of yours. By this 
the Trifaldi came to herſelf again, and faid, The very 
Jingling of this promiſe came into my ears in the micti 
of my trance, and was enough to recover my ſenſes ; 
therefore once again, renown'd errant, and untam d 
Sir, let me beſeech you, that your gracious prom iſe be 
put in execution. For my part it ſhall, quoth Don 
Quixote; tell me, lady, what I am to do, for my 
mind is very prompt to ſerve you. - 

Thus it is, quoth rhe Afiided, from hence to the 
kingdom of Candaya, if you go by land, you have five 
thouſand leagues, wanting two or three; but if you 

90 
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go in the air, ſome three thouſand two hundred ſeven 
and twenty by a direct line. You mult likewiſe know, 
that Malambruno told me, that when fortune ſhoyld 
bring me to the knight that ſhould free us, that he 
would ſend a horſe much better, and with fewer 
tricks than your hirlings, which is the ſelf- ſame horſe 
of wood, on which the valiant Prerres ſtole and car- 
ry'd away the fair Magalona ; which horſe is govern'd 
by a pin that he has in his forchead, that ſerves for a bri- 
dle, and flies in the air ſo ſwiftly, as if the devils them- 
ſelves carry'd him. This horſe, according to tradition, 
was made by the ſage Merlin, and he lent him to his friend 
Pierres, Who made long voyages upon him, and ſtole 
away, as is ſaid, the fair Magalona; carrying her in the 
air at his crupper, leaving all, that beheld them on 
carth, in a ſtaring gaze ; and he lent him to none but 
thoſe whom he ford, or that paid him beſt, and, ſince 
the grand Pierres, hitherto we — not heard that any 
elſe has come upon his back: Malambruno got him 


| from thence by his art, and keeps him, making uſe of 


him in his voyages, which he has every foot through 
all parts of the world ; and he is here to day, and to 
morrow in France, and the next day at Fernſalem : 
and the beſt is, that this horſe neither eats nor ſleeps, 
nor needs ſhoeing, and he ambles in the air, without 
wings, that he, that rides upon him, may carry a cup 
full of water in his hand, without ſpilling a jot ; he 
goes ſo ſoft and ſo eaſy, which made the fair Magalona 
glad to ride upon him. 

Then, quoth Sancho, for your ſoft and eaſy going, 
my dapple bears the bell, tho he go not in the air; 
but upon earth. I'Il play with him with all the am- 

lers in the world. 

All of them laugh'd, and the Afiifed went on: And 
this horſe, if Malambruno will grant an end of our 
misfortune, within half an hour at night will be with 
us; for he told me, that the ſign that I had found the 
knight that ſhould procure our liberty, ſhould be the 


| ſending of that horſe whither he ſhould come ſpeedily. And 


how many, quoth Sancho, may ride upon that _— 
| The 
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The Afifed anfwer'd, Two; one in the ſaddle, and 
the other at the crupper ; and molt commonly tuch 
two are, knight and ſquire, when ſome ſtolen dam- 
ſe! is wanting. I would fain know, Afited Madam, 
quoth Sancho, what this horſe's name is? His name, 
quoth ſhe, is not like Bellerophon's horſe, call'd Pegaſus, 
or Alexander's the great, Bucephalus, or Orlando Furi- 
os Briliadoro, or Bayarte Reyzaldos de Montalvvan's, 
or Rogeros Frontino, or Bootrs or Perithon's, the horſes 
of the Sun, nor Orelia Rodrigo, the laſt unhappy King 
of the Goth his horſe, iu that battle where he lolt his 
lite and kingdom together. | 

1 hold a wager, ſaid Sancho, that ſince he has none of 
ail theſe famous known names, that his name neither is 
not Rozmante, my maſter's horſe's name, which goes 
beyond all thoſe that have been nam'd already. 

Tis true, quoth the bearded counteſs, notwithſtand- 
ig he has a name that fits him very well, Which is, 
* Clawileno the ſwift: firſt, becauſe he is of woes, 
and then, becauſe of the pin in his forehead ; fo that. 
tor his name, he may compare with Roztmanie. I diſ- 
like not his name, taid Sancho; but what bridle, or 
what halter, is he govern'd with? I have to'd you, 
ind the Tr/#3/a!, that with the pin, turn'd as pleaſeth the 
party that rides on him, he will go either in the air, or 
taking and fweeping along the earth, or in a mean 
which ought to be fought in all well-order'd actions. | 
would tain fee him, quoth Sancho, but to think that III 
get upon him, either in the ſaddle, or at the crupper, 
were to ask pears of the elm. Twere good indeed, 
that I, that can ſcce fit upon dapple, and a pack-{:4- 
dle as ſott as tilk, ſhould get up upon a wooden crup- 
= without a cuſhion or pillow-bier : by gad I'll not 
Mute my felt to take away any body's beard ; let eve- 
ry one ſhave limfeif as well as he can; for I'll not go 
ſo long a voyage with my maſter : befides, there's no 
ute of me for the ſhaving of theſe beards, as there is 


for the dilinchanting my lady Dulcinxea. Yes marry is 


there, id the Lali, and fo much, that I belicre. 
* Clavo, à Mail or woodeiz-pin 5 Leno, weed in Spanith. 
Witte 
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without you we ſhall do nothing. * God and the 
king, quoth Sancho, what have the {quires to do with 
their malter's adventures, they mult reap the credit of 


ending them, and we muſt bear the burden? Body of 


me, if your hiſtorians would ſay, Such a knight ended 
ſuch an adventure, but with the help of ſuch and ſuch 
a ſquire, without whom it had been impoſſible to end 
it, twere ſomething : but that they write drily, Don 
Parlalipomenon, knight of the three ſtars, ended the ad- 
venture of the fix hob-goblins, without naming his 
ſquire's perſon that was preſent at all, as if he were 
not alive: I ike it not, my maſters, I tell you again, 
my maſter may go alone much good may it do him, 
and Ill fray here with my lady, the ducheſs, and it 
may be, when he comes back, he ſhall find the lady 
Duicizea's buſineſs threefold, nay. fiveteld, better'd ; 
for I purpoſe at idle times, and when TI am at leiſure, to 
give my felf a bout of whipping, bare breech'd. For 
all that, quoth the duchets, if need be, you muſt ac- 
company him, honelt Sancho; for all good people will en- 
treat, that tor your unneceſſary fear theſe gentlewomen's 
faces be not ſo thick Learded; for it were great pitty. 

God and the king again, quoth Sano, when this 
charity were perform'd for ſome retir'd damie}s, as 
tome working girls, a man might undertake any ha- 
241d ; but to unbeard waiting- women, a pox: I would 
I might ſee 'em bearded from the higheſt to the lowelt, 
from the niceſt to the neateſt. You are ſtill bitter 
againſt waitirg -women, friend, quoth the duchels, 


You are much addicted to the Joledenias apothecary's 


opinion: but on my faith you have no reaſon, for I 
have women in my houſe, that may he a pattern for 
watting-women ; and here's Donna Rodriguex, that 
wil! not contradict me. Your excellency, quoth Redrt- 
g#e%, may {ay what you will, God knows all, whether 
we be good or bad : bearded or ſmooth, as we are, our 


mothers brought us forth as well as other women; and 
lince God caſt us into the world, he knows to what 


end, and I rely upon his mercy, and no body's beard. 


* Aqui del Roy, tre ual ſpeech of offcers in Spain, 


Wien au arreſted perſon reſiſts. . wel 
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Well, miſtreſs Rodriguez, and lad 4 Trifaldi, quoth 
Don Quixote, I hope to God he will behold your ſor- 
rows: with pitying eyes, and Sancho ſhall do as I will 
have him, if Clavileno were come once, and that ! 
might encounter Malambruno ; for I know, no raſor 


would ſhave you with more facility, than my ſword. 


ſhould ſhave M.lambruno's head from his ſhoulders ; for 
God permits the wicked, but not for ever. 

Ah! quoth the Afficted, now all the ſtars of the 
heavenly regions look upon your greatneſs, valorous 
knight, with a gentle aſpect, and infuſe all proſperity 
into your mind, and all yalour, and make you the 
ſhield and ſuccour of all dejected and revil'd waiting- 
womanſhip, abominable to apothecaries, back-bitcd by 
ſquires, and ſcoff d at by pages; and the devil take the 

ueen that, in the flower of her youth, put not her- 
elf in a nunnery, rather than be a waiting- woman, un- 
fortunate as we are; for tho' we deſcend in a direct 
line, by man to man, from Hector the Trojan, yet our 
miſtreſſes will never leave be- thou- ing of us, tho' they 
might be queens for it: Oh giant Malambruno ! for 
tho thou beeſt an inchanter, thou art moſt ſure in thy 
promiſes, ſend the matchleſs Clavileno unto us, thit 
our misfortunes have an end : for it the heats come 
in, and theſe beards of ours laſt, woe be to our 1! 
fortune. 

This the Trifaldi ſaid with ſo much feeling, that Ne 
drew tears from all the ſpectators eyes, and {irok'd them 
even from Sancko's ; ſo that now he reſolv'd to ac- 
company his maſter to the very end of the world, ſo he 
might obtain the taking the wool from thoic vencra- 


ble faces. 
CHAT. 


Of Clavileno's arrival, with the end of his dilated ad. 
Venture. 


T grew now to be night, and with the expected 
time when Clavileno, the famous horſe, Thould 
come, whoſe delay troubled Don Quixote, thinking 


that Malambruno d:ferring to ſend him, argued, tit 
either 
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either he was not the knight for whom the adventure 
was reſerv d, or that Malambruno durſt not come to 
ſingle combat with him: but look ye now, when all 
unexpected, four ſavages enter d the garden, clad all in 

reen yew, bearing upon their ſhoulders a great wooden 
— they ſet him upon his legs on the ground, and 
one of them ſaid, Let him that has the courage get up 
upon this engine. 

Then, quoth Sancho, not I, I have no courage, I am 
no knight: and the ſavage reply d, ſaying, And let his 
ſquire ride behind, and let him be aſſur'd, that no ſword 
but Malambruno's ſhall offend him, and there is no more 
to be done, but to turn that pin, which is upon the 
horſe's neck, and he will carry them in a moment 
where Malambruno attends: but, leſt the height and di- 
ſtance from earth make them light- headed, let them 
cover their eyes till the horſe neigh, a ſign that they 


have then finiſh'd their voyage. This ſaid, with a flow 


pace, they march'd out the ſame way they came. 


The 4ffifed, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the horſe, with ve- _ 
ry tears in her eyes, ſhe ſaid to Don Quixote, Valo- 
rous knight, Malambruno has kept his word, the horſe 


is here, our beards increaſe, and each of us with every 
hair of them beſeech thee to ſhave and ſhear us, ſince 
there is no more to be done, but that thou and thy 
ſquire both mount, and begin this your happy new 
voyage. That will I willingly, ſaid Don Quixote, my 
lady Trifaldi, without a cuſhion of ſpurs, that I may 
not delay time, ſo much, lady, I dehre to ſee you and 
all theſe gentlewomen ſmooth and clear. Not J, quoth 
Sancho, neither willing nor unwilling ; and if this fhav- 
ing can't be perform'd without my riding at the crup- 
per, let my maſter ſeek ſome other ſquire to follow 


him, and theſe gentlewomen ſome other means of 


ſmoothing themſelves ; for I am no hag that love to 
hurry in the air: and what will my iſlanders fay, when 
they hear their governour is hovering in the wind? be- 
ſides, there being three thouſand leagues from hence to 
Candaya, if the horſe ſhould be weary, or the giant 
offended, might we be theſe half dozen of years e'er 

We 
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we return, and then perhaps there would be neither 
iſland nor dry-land in * world to acknowledge me: 
and ſince 'tis ordinarily faid, that delay breeds danger, 
and he that will not when he may, c. theſe gente. 
women's beards ſhall pardon me, for *tis good ſlceping 
in a whole skin, I mean, I am very well at home in 
this houſe, where I receive ſo much kindneſs, and 
from whoſe owner I hope for ſo great a good, as to 
ſee my ſelf a governour. 

To which, quoth the duke, Friend Sancho, the 
iſland, that I promis'd you, is not moveable, nor fugi- 
tive; it is ſo deep rooted in the earth, that a great ma- 


ny pulls will not root it up: and ſince you know, that 


J know that there is none of theſe prime kind of of- 
ficers, that pays not ſome kind of bribe, ſome more, 
ſome leſs; yours for this government ſhall be, that 
you accompany your maſter, Don Ouiote, to end and 
finiſh this memorable adventure, that, whether you re- 
turn on Clavileno, with the brevity that his ſpeed pro- 
miles, or that your contrary fortune bring and return 
you home on foot, like a pilgrim from inn to inn. and 
from alehouſe to alehouſe, at your coming back. on 
ſhall find the iſland where you left it, and the iſlanders 
with the fame delire to receive you for their goru- 
nour, that they have always had, and my good wel 
ſhall always be the ſame ; and doubt not, Seigniot 
Sancho, of this, for you ſhould do much wrong, in to 
doing, to the deſire I have to ſerve you. 

No more, Sir, quoth Sancho, I am a poor fquirr, 
and can't carry ſo much courtely upon my back et 
my malter get up, and blind-fold me, and comin ol 
me to God Almighty, and tell me, if, when I mou! 
into this high- fly ing, I may recommend my 1e:t :0 
God, or invoke the angels that they may favour u. 

To which the Trifaldi anſwer'd, You may recom 
mend yourſelf to God, or to whom you will; for Ala: 
lambruno, tho he be an inchanter. yet he is a chriſtiar, 
and performs his inchantments with much ſagacitx, and 
very warily, without meddling with any body. Go to 
then, quoth Sancho, God and the holy Trinity of Banne 
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help me. Since the memorable adventure of the full- 


mills, quoth Don Quixote, I never ſaw Sancho fo fear- 
ful as now ; and it I were as ſuperſtitious as ſome, 
his puſilanimity would tickle my conſcience : but hark 
thee, Sancho, by theſe gentles leaves, I will ſpeak a 
word or two with thee ; and, carrying Sancho amonglt 
{ome trees in the garden, taking him by both the 
hands, faid, Thou ſeeſt, bother Sancho, the large voyage 
that we are like to have, and God knows when we 
ſhall return from it, nor the leiſure that our affairs here- 
after will give us. I prethce, therefore, retire thy {elt 
to thy chamber, as if thou went'ſt to look for ſome 
neceſſary for the way, and give thy ſelf in a trice, of 
the three thouſand and three hundred laſhes, in which 
thou ſtand'ſt cngag'd, but five hundred only: fo that 
the beginning of a buſineſs is half the ending of it. 

Verily, quoth Sancho, I think you have loſt your 
wits, this is juſt: Jam going, and thou art crying out 
in haſte for thy maiden-head, I am. now going to {it 
upon a bare piece of wood, and you will have my 
bum ſmart. Believe me, you have no reaſon, let's 
now go for the ſhaving theſe matrons, and when we 
return, Lil promiſe you to come out of debt: let this 
content you, and I fay no more. Don Quixote made 
anſwer, Well, with this promiſe, Sancho, I am in ſome 
comfort, and I believe thou wilt accompliſh it; for 
tho' thou beeſt a fool, * yet I think thou art honelt. 

So now they went to mount Clavileno, and, as they 
were getting up, Don Quixote aid, Hood-wink thy 


ſelf, Sancho, and get up: for he that ſends from fo far 


oft for us, will not deceive us ; for he will get but 
mall glory by it, and though all ſhould ſucceed con- 
trary to my imagination, yet no malice can obſcure the 
glory of having undergone this adventure. Let's go, 
matter, quoth Sancho, for the beards and tears of theſe 
gentiewomen are nail'd in my heart, and I ſhall not eat 
a bit, to do me good, till I fee them in their former 
{moothneſs. Ger you up, Sir, and hood-wink your- 


* Here I left out a line or tuo of a dull conceit ; ſo it 


was no great matter; for in Engliſh it could not be ex- 
preſs'd. ſeit 
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ſelf firſt; for, if I muſt ride behind you, you muſt 
needs get up firſt in the ſaddle. 

Tis true indeed, ſaid Don Quixote, and, taking a 
handkerchief out of his pocket, he defir'd the Afiided to 
hide his eyes cloſe ; and when it was done, he unco- 
ver'd himſelf again, as ſaid, As I remember, I have 
read in Virgil of the Palladium, that horſe of Troy, 
that was of wood, that the Grecians preſented to his 
goddeſs Pallas, with-child with arm'd knights, which 
after were the total ruin of all Troy, and ſo it were fit 
firſt to try what Clavileno has in his ſtomach. 

You need not, ſaid ſhe, for I dare warrant you, and 
know that Malambruno is neither traytor nor malici- 
ous, you may get up without any fear, and upon me 
be it, if you receive any hurt. But Don Quixote 
thought, that every thing thus ſpoken to his ſafety, 
was a detriment of his valour : ſo, without more ex- 
changing of words, up he got, and try'd the pin that 
eaſily turu'd up and down: ſo with his legs at length, 
without ſtirrops, he look'd like an image painted in a 
piece of Flanders Arras, or woven in ſome Roman 
triumph. Sancho got up fair and ſoftly, with a very 
ill will, and, ſettling himſelf the beſt he could upon 
the crupper, found it ſomewhat hard, and nothing ſoft, 
and deſir d the duke, that, if it were poſſible, he might 
have a cuſhionet, or, for failing, one of the ducheſs's 
cuſhions of ſſtate, or a pilow from one of the page's 
beds; for that horſe's crupper, he ſaid, was rather 
marble than wood. 


To this, quoth Trifald!, Clavileno will ſuffer no kind 


of furniture nor trapping upon him: you may do wel 
for your eaſe, to fit on him woman-ways, ſo you will 
not feel his hardneſs ſo much. Sancho did fo, and ſay- 
ing farewel, he ſuffer'd himſelf to be bound about the 
eyes, and after uncover'd himſelf again, and, looking 
Pitifully round about the garden, with tears in his 
eyes, he defir'd that they would, in that doleful trance, 
join with him each in a Pater-noſter, and an Ave Mas ia, 
as God might provide them ſome to do them that cha- 


ritable office, when they ſhould be in the like _, 
| 0 
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To which, quoth Don Quixote, raſcal, are you upon 
the gallows, trow ? or at the laſt gaſp, that you uſe 
theſe kind of ſupplications? Art thou not, thou ſoul- 
leſs cowardly creature, in the ſame place where the fair 
Magalona fate, from whence ſhe deſcended not to her 
grave, but to be queen of France, if hiſtories lie not? and 
am not I by thee? cannot I compare with the valorous 
Pierres, that preſs'd this ſeat that J now preſs ? Hood- 
wink, hoodwink thyſelf, thou diſhearten'd beaſt, and 
let not thy fear come forth of thy mouth, at leaſt in 


my preſence. Hoodwink me, quoth Sancho, and ſince 


you will not have me pray to God, nor recomend me, 
how can I chuſe but be afraid, leſt ſome legion of devils 
be here, that may carry us headlong to deſtruction. 

Now they were hood-wink'd, and Don Quixote, pers 
ceiving that all was as it ſhould be, laid hold on the pin, 
and ſcarce put his fingers to it, when all the waiting- 
women, and as many as were preſent, lift up their voices, 
laying, God be thy ſpeed, valorous knight; God be with 
thee, undaunted ſquire: now, now you fly in the air, 
cutting it with more ſpeed than an arrow; now you 
begin to ſuſpend and aſtoniſn as many as behold you 
from earth. Hold, hold, valorous Sancho, for now thou 
goeſt —_— in the air, take heed thou fall not ; for 
thy fall will be worſe than the bold youth's, that defir'd 
to govern his father, the ſun's chariot. IE 

Sancho heard all this z and, getting cloſe to his ma- 
ſter, he girt his arms about him, and faid, Sir, why 
do they ſay we are ſo high, if we can hear their voices? 
and, methinks, they talk here hard by us. Neer ſtand 
upon that, quoth Don Quixote; for, as theſe kinds of 
flying are out of the ordinary courſe of thouſands of 
leagues, thou may'ſt hear and ſee any thing: and do not 
preſs me ſo hard, for thou wilt throw me down : and 
verily, I know not why thou fhould'ſt thus tremble, 
and be afraid, for I dare ſwear, in all my life, I never 
rode upon an eaſier pac'd horſe, he goes as if he never 


mov d from the place. Friend, baniſh fear, for the buſi- 


neſs goes on ſucceſsfully, and we have wind at will. In- 
deed tis true, quoth Sancho; for I have a wind comes ſo 
forcibly 
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forcibly on this ſide of me, as if I were blow'd upon by a 
thouſand pair of bellows: and it was true, indeed, they 
weregiving him air, with a very good pair of bellows, 
This adventure was ſo well contriv'd by the duke, the 
ducheſs, and the ſteward, that there was no requiſite 
wanting, to make it perfect. Don Quixote too, feeling 
the breath, ſaid, Undoubtedly, Sancho, we are now come 
to the middle region, where hail, ſnow, thunder, and 
lightning, and the thunder-bolt are ingendred in the third 
region, and if we mount long in this manner, we {hall 
quickly be in the region of fire, and I know not ho 
to uſe this pin, that we mount not where we ſhall be 
ſcorch'd. | 
Now they heated their faces with flax ſet on fire, and 


eaſy to be quench'd, in a cave afar off; and Sancho, that 


felt the heat, ſaid, Hang me, if we be not now in that 
Piace where the fire is, tor a great part of my beard is 
1indg'd: Il unblindfold my ſelf, maſter, and fee where 
abouts we are. Do not, quoth Don Quixote; and re- 


member that true * tale of the ſcholar Toralua, whom 


the devil hoiſted up into the air a horſeback: on a reed, 
with his eyes ſhut, and in twelve hours he arriv'd at 
Rome, and lighted at the tower of Nona, which 15 one 
of the ſtreets of the city, and ſaw all the miſchance, 
the aſſault and death of Bourbon, and the morrow after 
return'd back to Madrid, where he related all that he had 
ſeen; who alſo ſaid, that, as he went in the air, the de- 
vi] bid him open his eyes, which he did, and {aw him- 
lelt, as he thought, ſo near the body of the moon, that 
he might have touch'd her with his hands, and that he 
durſt not look toward the earth, for fear to be made 
ark So that, Sancho, there is no uncovering us; tor 
e that hath the charge of carrying us, will look to us: 
and, peradventure, we godoubling of points, and mount- 
ing on high, to fall even with the kingdom of Can. 
daya, as doth the ſacar, or hawk, upon the heron, to 
catch her, mount ſhe never ſo high; and, tho' it ſcem 
to us not half an hour ſince we parted from the garden, 
believe me, we have travell'd a great way. 
* A ſtory believ d in Spain as goſpel. 

know 
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I know not what belongs to it, quoth Sancho; but 
this I know, that if your lady Magallanes, or Maga- 
lms, were pleas'd with my ſeat, ſhe was not very ten- 
der-breech'd. All theſe diſcourſes of the two moſt ya- 
liant were heard by the duke, and ducheſs, and them 
in the garden, which gave them extraordinary con- 
tent: who, willing to make an end of this ſtrange and 
well-compos'd adventure, clapt fire, with ſome flax, at 
Clavileno's tail, and ſtreight the horſe, being ſtuff'd with 
crackers, flew into the air, making a ſtrange noiſe, and 
threw Don Quixote and Sancho both on the ground, 
and ſindg'd. And now all the bearded ſquadron of the 
matrons vaniſh'd out of the garden, and Trifaldi too, 
and all, and they that remain'd, counterfeited a dead 
ſwoon, and lay all along upon the ground. 

Don Quixote and Sancho, ill- intreated, roſe up, and 
looking round about, they wonder d to fee themſelves in 
the ſame garden from whence they had parted, and to ſee 
ſuch a company of people laid upon the ground: and their 
admiration was the more increas'd, when, on one ſide of 
the garden, they ſaw a great lance faſten'd in the ground, 
and a ſmooth white picce of parchment hanging at it, 
with two twiſted ſtrings of green ſilk, in which the fol- 
lowing words were written, with letters of gold, 


The famous and walorous knight, Don Quixote de {a 
Mancha, ſiniſh'd and ended the adventure of the counteſs 
Trifaldi, 0:Lerwiſe call'd, the Afflicted Matron, and her 
company, only with undertaking it. 

Malambruno is ſatisfy'dand contented with all his heart, 
and now the waiting-women's chins are ſmooth and clean, 
and the prince Don Clanixo and Antonomaſia are in their 
priſtine being; and, when the ſquirè s whipping ſhall be ac- 
compliſh'd, the white pigeon ſhall be free from the peſliſe- 
rous Jer falcon that perſecutes her, and in her lov'd luller's 
arms; for ſo it is ordain'd by the ſage Merlin, proto-in- 
chanter of inchanters. | 


When Don — rote had read theſe letters of the parch- 
ment, hz underitood plainly that they ſpoke of the diſ- 
"chanting of Dulcinea; and, giving many thanks to hea- 

Ven, 
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ven, that with ſo little danger he had ende. cat an 


exploit, as reducing the faces of the venerac , aiting- 
women to their former {moothneſs, that we're now 
gone; he went toward the duke and the ducheſs, who 
were not as yet come to themſelves. and, taking the duke 
by the hand, he ſaid, Courage, courage, noble Sir, all's 
nothing, the adventure is now ended, without breaking 
of bars, as you may plainly ſee by the writing there in 
that regiſter. | 

The duke, like one that riſeth out of a profound 
ſleep, by little and little came to himſelf, and in the fame 
tenour, the duchels, and all they that were down in 
the garden, with ſuch ſhews of marvel and wonder- 
ment, that they did even feem. to perſuade, that thoſe 
things had happen'd to them in earneſt, which they 
counterfeited in jeſt. The duke read the ſcroll with hi; 
eyes half ſhut; and ſtreight, with open arms, he went 
to imbrace Don Quixote, — him he was the braveſt 
knight that ever was. Sancho Iook d up and down for 
the Afflicted, to ſee what manner of face ſhe had now 
| ſhe was diſ-bearded, and if ſhe were ſo fair as her gallant 

preſence made ſhew for; but they told him, that as 
Claxileno came down burning in the air, and lighted on 
the ground, all the ſquadron of waiting-women, with 
Trifaldi, vaniſh'd: and now they were ſhav'd and un- 
feather'd. 

The ducheſs ask'd Sancho, how he did in that long 
voyage? To which he anſwer'd, I, Madam, thought, as 
my maſter told me, we paſs'd by the region of fire, and 
I would have uncover'd myſelf a little ; but my maſter, 
of whom I ask'd leave, would not let me: but 1, that 
have certain curious itches, and a deſire to know what is 
forbidden me, ſoftly, without being perceiv'd, drew up 
the handkerchief that blinded me, a fide above my noſe, 
and there I ſaw the earth, and methoughts it was no big- 
ger than a grain of muſtard-ſeed, and the men that walk'd 
upon it, ſomewhat bigger than hazel-nuts, that you may 
ſee how high we were then. To this, ſaid the ducheſs, 
Take heed, friend Sancho, what you fay ; for it ſeems 


you ſaw not the earth, but the men that walk'd on = 
or 
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for it is plain, that if the earth ſhew'd no bigger than 2 
grain of muſtard-ſeed, and every man like a hazel-nut, 
one man alone would cover the whole earth. 

Tis true, indeed, quoth Sancho; but I look'd on one 
fide of it, and ſaw it all. Look you, Sancho, quoth the 
ducheſs, one cannot ſee all of a thing by one ſide: I 
cannot tell what belongs to your ſeeing. Madam, quoth 
Sancho, but you muſt think, that fince we flew by in- 
chantment, by inchantment I might fee the whole earth, 
and all the men, which way ſoever I look'd. And if 
you believe not this, neither will you believe, that, un- 
covering my {elf about my eye-brows, I faw my ſelf 
ſo near heaven, that betwixt it and me there was not a 
handful and a half; and I dare ſwear, Madam, that tis 
a huge thing : and it happen'd that we went that way 
where the {even ſhe-goat-ſtars were, and, in my ſoul and 
conſcience, I having been a goat-heard in my youth, as 
ſoon as I ſaw them, 1 had a great delire to paſs ſome 
time with them; which had I not done, I thought I 
ſhould have burſt. Well, I come then, and I take; what 
do I do? without giving notice to any body, no, not 
to my maſter himſelf, fair and ſoftly I lighted from 
Clavileno, and play'd with the goats, that were like white 
violets, and ſuch pretty flowers, ſome three quartersof an 
hour; and Clavileno mov'd not a whit all this while, 

And while Sancho was playing with the goats all this 
while, quoth the duke, what did ſeignior Don Qzixote ? 
To which, quoth Don Quixote, as all theſe things are 
quite out of their natural courſe, tis not much that 
Sancho hath ſaid : only for me, I ſay, I neither per- 
ceiv'd my ſelf higher or lower, neither ſaw I heaven, or 
earth, or ſeas, or ſands. True it is, that I perceiv'd L 
paſſed thro' the middle region, and came to the fire. 
but to think we paſs'd from thence, I cannot believe it; 
for the region of fire being between the moon, and 
heaven, and the latter region of the air, we could not 
conic to heaven, where the feven goats are, that San- 
cho talks of, without burning our {elves ; which ſince 
we did not, either Sancho lies, or dreams. 


I ne i- 
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T neither lie nor dream, quoth Sancho; for ask me 
the ſigns of thoſe goats, and by them you ſhall ſee whe. 
ther I tell true or no. Tell them, Sancho, quoth the 
ducheſs. Two of them, quoth Sancho, are green, two 
blood-red, two blew, and one mix'd-colour'd. Here's 
a new kind of goats, quoth the duke; in our region of 
the earth we have no ſuch colour'd ones. Oh, you may 
be ſure, quoth Sancho, there's difference between thoſe 
and theſe. Tell me, Sancho, quoth the duke, did you 
ſee amongſt thoſe ſhe's & any he-goat ? No, Sir, quoth 
Sancho, Pr I heard ſay that none paſs' d the horns of 
the moon. 

They would ask him no more touching his voyage; 
for it ſeem'd to them that Sancho had a clew to carry 
him all heaven over, and to tell all that paſs'd there, 
without ſtirring out of the garden. In concluſion, this 
was the end of the adventure of the Aided Marr, 
that gave occaſion of mirth to- the dukes, not only for 
the preſent, but for their whole life-time; and to Sancho 
to recount for many ages, if he might live ſo long. 
But Don Quixote, whilpering Sancho in the ear, tod 
him, Sancho, ſince you will have us believe all that you 
have ſeen in heaven, I pray believe all that I law in Mo. 
teſino's cave, and I ſay no more. 


An equi vocal queſtion; for in Spain they uſe to ail 
cuckolds, Cabrones, he-goats. 5 


The End of the Third Volume. 


